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INTRODUCTION. 



The preparatiOD of thia report was commenced in Jane^ 
1899, since which time all the brick and drain tile factories 
in the state of which I have any knowledge, about one hun- 
dred and ninety in number, have been examined; The de- 
poeits of clay were carefully examined. The methods of 
manufacture and the economic conditions relating to the 
successful marketing of the products were given careful 
consideration. 

By request most of the important brick manufacture* 
sent samples of clay to the Surv^ laboratory for eiaminar 
tioD. Chemical analyses have been made of nearly all the 
samples thus obtained, although a lack of time and equip- 
ment has necessitated the postponement of the phyEdcal and 
other teats until the present timei These tests are now 
being made and the results will be published in the second 
part of the report. 

The information contained in this part of the report will 
be of interest and value to the general public as well as to 
the brickmaker, and is intended to stimulate the growing 
interest which is manifest in the development of the clay re- 
sources of Wisconsin. No attempt has been made to dia- 
cuss in detail the methods of manufacturing the different 
clay wares, nor has any attempt been made to explain the 
difficult problems involved in the ceramic art This v<^- 
nme is devoted largely to a summary of the present condi- 
tion of the brick and drain tile industry in Wisconsin com- 
bined with a discussion of such elementary principles as 
are necessary to an intdligent understanding of the name. 
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X INTRODUCTION. 

Up to the present time the extent of the clay resources 
of Wisconsin and the uatnre of the clays which are being 
mlDed have been bnt vagaely comprehended by the citizens 
of the state. It is hoped that this report will assist the 
pnblic to better understand the brick and drain tile indus- 
try of Wisconsin and appreciate, in part at least, the pos- 
sibilities for its future development 

The investigation thus far condacted shows that the 
state contains anlimited quantities of clay suitable for the 
manufacture of common building brick, terra cotta, fire 
proofing, drain tile, and earthenware. There are also less 
exten^ve deposits of clay which g^ve evidence of being ad- 
mirably adapted to the manufacture of ornamental build- 
ing brick. It is also believed that farther eccamination 
will reveal limited deposits that can be advantageonsly 
utilized for the manufacture of paving brick and other 
vitrified wares. The most refractory clay or shale yet ex- 
amined is only suitable for the manufacture of fire brick 
having a moderate fire-resisting capacity. Brick which are 
sufficiently refractory to serve the purpose for which three- 
fourths of the imported fire brick are used, can be manu- 
factured in this state. 

The very plastic white kaolin which occars in Dann and 
Bt Croix Counties is admirably adapted to the manufac- 
ture of the highest grades of porcelain. At the present 
time it is being used almost exclusively in the manufacture 
of paper, for which purpose it is sold to the pulp and paper 
manufacturCTS of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. It 
is thought that this kaolin might be successfully combined 
with the marl which occurs so abundantly in northeastern 
Wisconsin, for the manufacture of Portland cement 
■ Many of the low grade clays such as occur in the vicinity 
of the Great Lakes and in the Fox, Rock, and other river 
valleys are suitable for the manufacture of fiower pots, 
cheap cuspidors, and other earthenware vessels which do 
not need to be vitrified. 
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INTRODUCTION. xi 

With the decreased output of lumber in Wisconsin and 
the conseqaent rise in price, the people will erentnallj be 
forced to use brick, stone, or concrete as substitutes for 
wood in building constructions. The constajit demand for 
a cheap and durable material will call into use enormons 
quantities of these materials. Clay must be used in the 
manufacture of brick and terra cotta in this state and will 
probably also be used in the manufacture of Portland 
cement Everywhere the indnstrial and economic condi- 
tions point to a rapid development of the clay manufactur- 
ing industry. 

The average annual output of the brick yards in Wiscon- 
sin during 1897, 1898, and 1899 was in the neighborhood of 
one hundred and fifty million common and pressed brick. 
During 1900 the output baa been almost half again 
ae great The brick manufacturers within the state are 
constantly improving the methods of manufacture and 
witiin a few years the industry will be far in advance of 
' what it is at the present time. 

A large part of the previous work on the clays of Wis- 
consin is embodied in the four volumes of the Geology of 
Wisconsin published by the former Geological Survey of 
which Professor T. C. Chamberlin was director. Most of 
the discussions contained therein are devoted to the clays 
which occur in the vicinity of the Great Lakes. Reference 
is also made in these volumes to the residual clays, kaolins, 
and loess deposits. In the Transactions of the American 
Institute for Mining Engineers, volume VIII, pp. 502-506, 
1879-80, and in the Transactions of the Wisconsin Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, volume III, pp. 3-30, 
Professor K. D. Irving discusses in some detail the clay and 
kaolin deposits of the state. These further reports on the 
occurrence of clays in Wisconsin contain much important 
and valuable information and are worthy of the readers' 
careful perusal. For a general bibliography of clays the 
reader is referred to Bulletin No. 143, of the United States 
Geological Survey, compiled by Professor John C. Branner. 
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lii INTRODUCTION. 

In the prosecution of this work I hare been advised and 
assisted b; the director of the Survey, Doctor E. A. Birge, 
and by Professor T. C. Chamberlin, who has aided in the 
determination of the age of the various clay depofdts. 
am greatly indebted to the brick makers thronghont the —\—\~ 
state for the many courtesies which th^ have shown me 
and I desire in this place to express my thanks for their ' 
hearty co-operation. The chemical analyses which accom- 
pany this report were made by 8. V. Pepped and W. S. 
Ferris, to both of whom I am greatly indebted for careful : 
and painstaking work. I am indebted to the American 
Clay-Working Machinery company, Chisholm, Boyd and ' 
White, the Henry Martin Brick Machinery Mfg. Company, \ 
the Illinois Supply and Construction Company, and C. amd ^ 
A. PottB for the illustrations of clay working machinery ' 
used in this report To all others who have in any waj 
aided in the compilation and arrangement of this report ] 
wish to express my hearty thanks. 

E. E. BUCKLBT. v 
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THE CLAYS OF WISCONSIN. 



CHAPTER I. 



ORIGIN OF CLAY. 

All clay has its origin in the igDeous or sedimentary 
rocks. Tbe materials composiDg the sedimentary rocks 
were derived originally from the igneous rocks, so that 
ttese may bo considered the ultimate source of all clay. 
The richness of a clay depends upon the source of the ma- 
terial of which it is composed and the conditions control- 
ling deposition. 

Classified with respect to their origin, all clays may be 
divided into two great classes: (1) Transported, (3) Re- 
-sidaal. The first class includes all clay deposits formed by 
running water, ice or wind, and the second are such as result 
from tbe disintegration of the rock in place. In the first 
-case disintegration and decomposition are followed by re- 
moval and redeposition, while in the second there is de- 
•composition and disintegration of the rock in place, with 
only tbe removal of certain soluble salts by percolating 
water. In the first case tbe transported material or that 
which is carried away constitutes the clay, and in the sec- 
ond case that which remains constitutes the clay. 

In tbe case of Sedimentary Clays the materials are de- 
Tived from various sources being brought together by 
Btreams of water and assorted mechanically according to 
their degree of fineness and specific gravity. In the case of 
the residual clays the separation of the materials is largely 
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2 TSB OLATB OF WISCONSIN. 

chemical. Certain minerals are decomposed and the more 
soluble elements are taken into solution and carried away 
leaving a residual clay which often has a simpler chemical 
composition than that which is formed through sedimenta- 
tion. On the other hand, the grains of the residual clay are 
unassorted and have a wider range in size than those of 
sedimentary origin. The grains of a residual clay have not 
suffered from attrition and are therefore much more irreg- 
ular and angular in outline than the larger grains of a 
transported clay. 

However, if the sources of material for the sedimentary 
deposits happen to be of the same character, mineralogic- 
ally and chemically, the mechanical separation will have 
a tendency to further simplify the chemical and mineralog- 
ical composition. 

The sedimentary deposits may be either soft or hard, 
on account of which they are spoken of as consolidated or 
unconsolidated sediments. The unconsolidated sediments 
are such as occur at the surface of the earth, as the latest 
deposits from rivers, lakes, glaciers, or the oceans. The 
consolidated sediments are known as shales or slates and 
occur mainly as a part of the older rock formations. The 
former do not need grinding but the latter must be re- 
duced to a powder either by weathering or the use of ma- 
chinery before they can be used. 

The residual deposits may be either consolidated or un- 
consolidated. In fact one usually finds all gradations be- 
tween the completely decomposed rock at the surface and 
that which is fresh and unaltered underneath. The de- 
composed rock at the surface may have lost all traces of 
its former structures, but if exploration is carried suf- 
ficiently deep the rock can usually be found in its unaltered 
atate. That portion at the surface which is completely de- 
composed may be so soft that it can be used directly from 
the bank, but as the clay is exploited to a greater depth 
and it passes into partly decomposed rock, grinding will be 
necessary. 
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ORiam OF CLAY. 8 

The eompositiOD of a residual or tranaported clay will 
depend in part upon the source of the mineral constituents 
oat of which the clay is composed. The composition of a 
residual clay depends entirely upon the composition of the 
noderlying rock. The composition of a transported clay 
depends upon the source of the detritus received by the 
river, lake or ocean in which it is deposited. 

Wisconsin, for example, consists of a great central core 
of igneous rocks about which, on the south, west, and east, 
are wrapped concentric zones of limestone and sandstone. 
Much of the area is covered with glacial debris having a 
variable composition. However, if one knows the distribu- 
tion of the rocks and glacial deposits, the direction of the 
Bow of the rivers, the movement of the glaciers, and the 
former extent of the lake and river basins, he can make a 
fair general estimate of the composition of the clays in any 
part of the state. Consider, for example, the sedimentary 
clays of the Mississippi and Lake Michigan watersheds 
and it is easy to guess that within the north central crys- 
talline area the clays will be low in calcium and magne- 
sium and high in silica. One would likewise expect that the 
residual clays of this region would contain a moderately 
high percentage of alumina, iron and silica, and moderate 
amounts of potash and soda. The glacial clays that occur 
within the Lake Superior watershed would be surmised to 
be calcareous by persons who are familiar with the rocks 
occurring to the east and north. 

The clays occurring south, east, and west of the Pots- 
dam sandstone would be presumably high in calcium and 
magnesium, owing to the extensive limestone and dolomite 
formations which underlie them. The residual clays result- 
ing from the decomposition of the limestone are naturally 
calcareous although not so much so as the clays formed by 
the mechanical attrition of the limestone. The heaviest 
beds of unaltered shale in Wisconsin occur between beds 
of limestone, on account of which it is more or less highly 
impregnated with calcium. 
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The knowledge that there occurs in north central Wis- 
consin extensive areas of feldspathic rocks which hare 
been exposed to the weather since palaeozoic time natur- 
ally leads to the presumption that kaolin ought to occur 
in those sections where glaciation has not been sufficiently 
active to remove all the decomposed portions of the rocks. 
And even where removal has taken place, secondary con- 
centration in lake beds or flood plains of rivers remain as 
possible sources of kaolin deposits. 

A general familiarity with the rocks of the state and a 
knowledge of their distribution, combined with a famil- 
iarity with the river systems and the movements of the 
glaciers, furnish sufflsient data up^n which to base the 
above suppositions. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



COMPOSITION OF CLAY. 

The term c]ay as ordinarily used has a very indefinite 
chemical, mineralogical, orphysical significance, beingusu- 
ally applied to any maes of earth or shale which is used in 
the manufacture of terra cotta, stoneware, earthenware, 
brick, ornamental pottery, tile, sewer pipe, and other clay 
wares. 80 iiniTersal is the application of the term clay to 
all plastic or sticky masses of earth, that it is thought im- 
practicable in a report of this nature to attempt to modify 
or even restrict its use. For this reason the term clay has 
been used in the most general sense and is made to include 
idl earthy or stony substances which are or may be used 
in the manufacture of clay wares. 

Clay in this sense consists of a great variety of minerals 
and has a very complex chemical composition. Among the 
common minerals of which clay is composed may be men- 
tioned the following: Kaolinite, quartz, feldspar, limonite, 
hematite, magnetite, ilmenite, siderite, chlorite, epidote 
calcite, dolomite, rutile, mica, gypsum, alum, manganese, 
and carbon. Many of these minerals have a definite chemi- 
cal composition, and when the proportion in which they 
are present is known one can determine with a fair degree 
of accuracy the chemical composition of the clay. 

KaoUnUe is a hydrous aluminum silicate, consisting of the 
elements silicon, oxygen, tduminum, and hydrogen, com- 
bined in the form of silica, alumina, and wat«r. It has 
the chemical formula A1,0., 2SiO., 2H,0,=H,AljSi,0„ 
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which ia iaterpret'Od aa meaning that the mineral consists 
of 46.5 of silica (Si O,), 89. 5 alumina (Al, O,), 14 water (H, O). 
— Dana. KaoUnite often occurs in massive deposits in 
which case it is generally known as kaolin. Kaolin 
or kaolinite is not kaown to occur anywhere as an original 
rock-forming mineral but at the surface of the earth it is 
always an alteration product of other minerals, commonly 
feldspar. 

Kaolinite is a white or gray mineral substance with a 
hardness of from 1 to 2.6, having an easy cleavage in one 
direction and a pearly lustre. It is tbe base of ail clays, 
the richness of which depends upon the percentage of kao- 
lin present A clay which has a very small percentage of 
kaolin is said to be lean, and one in which the percentage is 
high is said to be rich. 

There are a number of hydrous aluminum silicates very 
similar to kaolinite in composition. There are amorphous 
and crystalline forms of kaolin, each of which has been 
given a different name. However, It has been thought Im* 
practicable and unnecessary in the following pages to dis- 
tinguish between the several varieties of hydrous alumi- 
num silicates and they are all spoken of as kaolin. 

Kaolin contains 89. 5 per cent, of alumina. Ordinarily none 
of the clays, except those that pass under the name of 
kaolin, exhibit by chemical analysis an alumina percentage 
of over 85 per cent. Clays used for commercial purposes, 
however, sometimes contain as little as 8 or 10 per centof 
alumina. This indicates a relatively small proportion of 
kaolin in their composition. 

Kaolin occurs both in what is known aa the plastic and 
the non-plastic conditions. In the plastic condition it can 
be easily moulded into different shaped vessels which will 
retain their shape on drying. In the non-plastic condition 
it is necessary to mix the kaolin with another clay in order 
to contribute the necessary plasticity for moulding into the 
desired shapes. 
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In oriinary clays the kool'ta occurs in the sbape of 
plates or scales ot different degrees of finenesB. The plas- 
tic clays examined by the author occurred in very small 
plates or grains. The individuals were in many instances, 
less than 1/1000 of a millimeter in diameter. 

Quarts is oue of the common and almost constant associ- 
ates of kaolin and is an important constituent of clay. It 
consists of silicon and oxygen and has the chemical formula, 
SiO,. It occurs as an original constituent of most of the 
igneous rocks and is found abundantly in the rocks of the 
sedimentary series. 

As a constituent of clay quartz occurs in grains of vari- 
ous shapes and sizes. It may occur in roundish grains of 
1^0 millimeter or more in diameter or in irregular angular 
grains of smaller or greater size. Some clays contain as 
much as seveniy-tive or eighty per cent of quartz. 

It is essential that every clay should have a greater or 
less percentage of quartz, since this mineral is one of the 
most important sources of silica. 

Feldspar frequently occurs as a constituent of clays. It is 
an original constituent of most igneous rocks and owing to 
its variable chemical composition has been divided into sev- 
eral varieties. It is composed of either silica, alumina, and 
potash; silica, alumina, lime, and soda; or silica, alumina, 
and lime. The varieties which correspond in composition 
to the first two are most abundant and are known as ortbo- 
clase and oligoclase. 

Ortboclase contributes mainly silica, alumina, and potash 
in the proportions of about 17.97 per ceut. of alumina, 65.69 
per. cent, of silica, 13.99 per cent, of potash, and 2.S5 per 
cent, of lime and soda. Oligoclase contributes 23.1 per 
cent, of alumina, 63.3 per cent of silica, 4.4 per cent of 
soda, and 4.2 per cent of lime.* 

It is from the decomposition of the feldspars that kaolin is 
largely obtained. The potash, soda, lime and some silicia 

*TheBe compoaitious are from analTsee given in Daoa'a System of Uin- 
«talogy. 
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are taken into solatiOD and removed by the percolatinp 
waters, leaving the silicate of alumioa or kaolin as a resid- 
nal deposit Feldspar occurs mainly in the igneous rocks 
and when found as a constituent of clay has probably been 
derived therefrom. 

L'monite, hematite, magnetile, iljnenite, siderite and pyrite, 
are various forms in which iron occurs in clay deposits. 
The presence or absence of these minerals determines very 
often the purpose for which the clay can be used. A smalt 
percentage of iron will ordinarily impart a red, brown, or 
yellow color, destroying its usefulness for the manufacture 
of white ware. Iron also acts as a fluxing agent, increasing 
the fusibility of a clay. 

The depth and shade of color imparted to the burned 
clay depends upon the form in which the iron is present, the 
amount, and the temperature at which the clay is burned. 

Chlorite contains alumina, silicia, iron, and magnesium. 
It occurs in many of the schists and slates, and is some- 
times found in the alluvial clays. It is always a secondary 
mineral, being formed by the decomposition of the minerals 
of the pyroxene and ampbibole families. 

Epidote is composed of alumina, silicia, iron and lime. 
Epidote is always a secondary mineral and occurs very 
largely in gneisses and schists. It results most frequently 
from the decomposition of feldspar and mica. It occurs in 
the shales and clays but is not often a very abundant con- 
stituent. 

Oaldte, or calcium carbonate, occurs in most of the clays 
and shales, and is a common constituent of both the erup- 
tive and the sedimentary rocks. It is a secondary mineral 
and is not known to occur as an original constituent of the 
igneous rocks. 

As a constituent of clay it increases the fusibility and 
neutralizes the color which would otherwise be imparted 
by any iron which may be present. Calcite is seldom a de- 
sirable constituent of clay. However, if present in small 
quantities it serves a valuable purpose in the manufacture 
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of pottery or light colored terra cotta. If present in large 
quantities the calcite decreases the shrinkage through the 
formation of quick lime. 

Dolomiie is not as abundant a constituent of clay as calcite. 
It consists of magnesium and calcium in the form of a 
double carbonate. It is a secondary mineral resulting usu* 
ally from the decomposition of the calcium -magnesium min* 
erals of igneous rocks. 

The effect Trhich this mineral has on the burned clays is 
very similar to that of calcite. It neutralizes the color of 
the iron, increases the fusibility, and decreases the shrink- 
age when the ware is not vitriSed. 

Buttle is titanium oxide and occurs quite commonly in the 
■hales and alluvial clays. It is an original constituent of 
maoy of the igneous rocks but also occurs as a secondary 
nuneral in schists. It ordinarily occurs in very small 
amounts and is not considered very harmful. 

Utca is a common constituent of both the igneous and 
sedimentary rocks, occurring both as a primary and second- 
ary constitueob. There are several quite distinct varieties, 
irhich contain varying proportions of alumina, silicia, po- 
tassium, magnesium, iron, fluorine, lithium, sodium and 
calcium. Micais a common constituent of clays and as such 
increases its fusibility. It also increases the shrinkage and 
if present in considerable abundance modifies the color of 
the bnrned ware. 

Oypsum is the sulphate of calcium and occurs mainly as 
a secondary mineral in shale. It has the same effect on 
the clay as calcite, neutralizing the iron, decreasinp^ the 
shrinkage, when not vitrified, and increasing the fusibility. 

Alum is one of the common soluble salts which occurs in 
shales and residual clays. It consists of alumina and pot- 
ash in the form of the sulphate. It is objectionable in re- 
fractory clays, on account of increasing the fusibility and 
the [icduclfcn of EulfLriic ctid fcs, '^Ljc y cause 
blistering. It occurs mainly as a result of the decomposi- 
tion of pyrite. 
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Manganaae in the form of the oxide occura ia some clays. 
It is a very strong flnziog agent and when present in large 
quantities often produces an excellent slip clay. It is a 
very undesirable constituent of a clay used for the manu- 
facture of refractory wares. 

Organic matter is not ordinarily injurious to a clay owing 
to the fact that it is expelled on burning the ware. How- 
ever, it often conceals in the raw clay the presence of iron 
which will impart a red color on burning. If the organic 
matter happens to occur in fragments of some size, it may 
bum out leaving the ware in a somewhat porous condition. 



S0MMARY. 

In general it will be observed that clay ordinarily has a 
complex chemical and mineralogical composition. The fol* 
lowing outline shows the important elements entering into 
the composition of clay and the "clay" minerals of which 
they form a pfirt or from which they are derived. 
f Kaolinite 
1 



Aluminum -{ 



Feldspar 
Chlorite 
Epidote 



[Alum 

Kaolinite 

Quartz 

Feldspar 
j Chlorite 
I Epidote 
I, Mica 

f Feldspar 

(Epidote 
Calcite 
Dolomite 
Gypsum 

; Chlorite 
Epsom Salts 
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( Mica 

i Feldspar 

( Salphate of Sodium 

Feldspar 

Mica 

Alum 

Sulphate of Potassiiun 

Limonite 

Hematite 

Mafi^etite 

Siderite 

Pyrite 

Marcasite 

Mica 

Chlorite 

Epidote 

Mangaaese -{ Manganese Oxide - 

Lithiom -{ Mica 

TitaDium ■{ Kutile 

C Carbonates 
Carbon i Lignite 

( Woody fibres 
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CHAPTER ill. 



CLASSIFICATION OF CLAYS. 

Frequent attempts have been made to classify clays on 
the basts of their origin, mineralogical and chemical com- 
positioDs, physical properties, and usages. However, none 
of these clasBiflcations have apparently been satisfactory 
to both the scientist and the manufacturer. 

Professor Edward Orton ' has classified clays into two 
groups, viz. — high grade clays and low grade clays. These 
he further subdivides as follows: 

1. Kaolin, 

2. China Clay, 



■rr-„i. j_ _i„ _ i 3, Porcelain Clay, 

High grade clays -| ^ ^-^ ^,^^^ ^^^ J^^_ 

5. Fire Clay (plastic), 
I 6. Potters' Clay. 

1. Argillaceous Shale, 
S. FerrugiDOUs Shale, 

T^w ««.^a «io„t, J 8. Siliceous Clays, 

Low grade clays -j ^ ,j..,g ^lays, 

5. Brick Clays, 
[ 6. Calcareous Clays. 

H. A. Wheeler' contributes the following classification 
of clays: 

1. White Ware: Kaolin, China-clay, Ball clay. 

2. Refractory: Plastic fire-clay, fiint clay, refractory 

shale. 
S. Potters': Plastic clay and shale of moderate fusibility. 

■ QeoIoKical Survey of Ohio, Vol. VII, Part I, pp. 51-62, by Edward Orton. 

■ H. A, Wheeler, Clsy DepoelU, Geological Surv«? of Ubaourl, Vol. XI, 
p. 25, 1896. 
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4. VitrlfjiDg: Paviog-brick clay and shale, sewer-pipe 

clay and shale, roofiog tile clay and shale. 

5. Brick: Common brick clay and shale, terra cotta clay 

and shale, drain tile clay and shale. 

6. Gamho: Bomt ballast clay. 

7. Slip: Clays of very easy fusibility. 

George E. Ladd* has made the following classification 
considering clays from a geological standpoint: 
IbdioenouS: 
A. Kaolins; 

a. Superficial sheets, 

b. Pockets, 

c. Veins. 

FOBEIGN Oa TSANSPOBTED: 

A. Sedimentary; 

a. Marine, 

1. Pelagic, 

2. LittoraL 

b. Lacustrine, 

c. Stream, 

1. Flood- plain, 

2. Delta. 

B. Meta-sedimentary, 

C. Residual, 
S. Unassorted. 

Of the above classifications it is thought that the la^t is 
the most satisfactory although in certain respects I believe 
that even this should be modified. Kaolin, for example, is 
not always residual but frequently occurs as a sedimentary 
deposit- The author has included under the unassorted 
clays only those of glacial origin, although many of the 
indigenous clays are unassorted. Furthermore, kaolins 
are not the only indigenous clays, there being many other 
clays formed in situ or in the immediate place of their 
origin. 

*Q«arjte E. ladd, ClayB of Qeor^, Qeological Suivejr of GM»-gi&, Bul- 
letin No. 6 A, p. 10, 1898. 
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The following is a modification of the classifioation sug- 
gested by Dr. Ladd, and is offered as an addition to those- 
with which the reader is already familiar: 
I, Residual derived from, — 

A. Qranitic or Ondasoid Bocke, 

B. Basic igneous rock«, 

C. Limestone or dolomite, 

D. Slate or shale, 

E. Sandstone. 

IL Tbansported by,— 

A. Gravity assisted by water. 

Deposits near the heads and along the slopes 
of ravines. 

B. Ice. 

DepoBits resulting mainly from the melting 
of the ice of the G-lacial Epoch. 

C. Water. 

1. Marine, 

2. Lacustrine, 
8. Stream. 

D. Wind. 

Loess. 
Any attempt to classify clays according to the uses to 
which they are put is almost sure to prove unsatisfactory. 
There is no other department of science that to my knowl- 
edge has attempted a classification on a similar basis. It 
would be very surprising to see a classification of building 
stones or ore deposits based upon the manufactured prod- 
acts. Likewise a classification of trees based on the uses 
to which they are put would be considered not only unsci- 
entific but irrational as well. We would then have " chair 
trees," "table trees," "shade trees," ete. The argiiment 
that each clay product requires a clay of a definite kind and 
composition is of course not true. For example, brick, 
driun tile, terra cotta, stone ware, ete., are made out of a 
mixture of clays no two of which have the same origin or 
composition. 
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It has always appeared to me that a scientific and rational 
classification of clays should be based on chemical, min- 
eral<^cal, and physical properties. However, no one has 
thos far attempted to use these as a basis for formulating 
a classification. The person who undertakes such a task 
must have at hand chemical analyses, mineralogical deter- 
minations, and a knowledge of the size and shape of the 
grains of clays from many parts of the world. This can 
only t>e done after many years of close application to the 
study of the chemical, mineralogical, and physical aspects 
of clays. With a full appreciation of the difficulties in- 
volved in working out a scientific claaslScation of clays, 
the author has submitted the above classification which is 
based primarily on position and aecundarily on origin. 

Many of the clays as above classified may be used for a 
variety of purposes but this fact ought not to weaken the 
classification. Further than this, very few of the clays are 
used solely for one purpose. They are usually mixed with 
one or more clays of a different nature, especially in the 
manufacture of the finer grades of pottery. A " stoneware " 
clay is often unsuitable for the manufacture of stoneware 
until mixed with another clay; and there is scarcely a piece 
of terra cotta that does not contain two or more clays in its 
composition. 

Under the clasGification above given a residual clay from 
a granite or gneiss or a sedimentary clay may each be suit- 
able for the manufacture of brick, stoneware, whiteware, 
ornamental pottery, or a variety of other uses. So with 
the residual clays from limestone, shale and the other 
rocks mentioned. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



PROPERTIES AND BEHAVIOR OF CLAYS, 

The followiag is a geaeral classification of the proper- 
ties of clay in the dry, wet, and buroed coDdition, all of 
which should be known to the clay worker. The behavior 
of the clays in passing from the dry to the wet. from tiie 
wet to the dry, and from dry to the burned conditions are 
considered under this classification. 
When di-y: 

Color, 

Specific Gravity, 

Weight per cuhic foot, 

Odor. 

Taste, 

Feeling, 

Hardness. 
When u-et: 

Absorption or porosity, 

Slacking, 

Shrinkage on drying. 

Plasticity, 

Feel. 
When burned: 

Color, 

Shrinkage. 

{Incipient Vitrification 
Complete Vitrification 
Scoreaceous Vitrification 
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Oolm: — Kaolin, which is the essential constituent of all 
clays, is white. However, as previously explained, it sel- 
dom occurs alone, but is ordioarily mixed with an indefi- 
nite amount of iron oxide, pyrite. carbonaceous matter, 
mica, quartz, feldspar, manganous oxide, etc., all of which 
impart to the clay various shades of red, brown, yellow, 
blue, gray, green, purple, etc. The gray, blue, black, and 
purple shades are largely due to carbonaceous matter, while 
the red, yellow, and brown tints are largely attributable to 
iron oxide. 

Clay containing a relatively small percentage of minerals 
other than kaolin are unsuitable for food adulterants, paper 
manufacture, and similar purposes for which kaolin Is now 
used. 

The black and blue colors due to carbonaceous matter 
are ordinarily destroyed when the clay is burned, while 
the color imparted by finely disseminated iron oxide is In- 
tensified upon burning. Most of the red, yellow, and brown 
effects seen in clay wares are imparted by iron oxide. 
However, the ordinary effect of iron oxide may be com- 
pletely obscured in clays which contain a high percentage 
of calcium carbonate. The raw lacustrine clays of eastern 
Wisconsin have reddish and bluish tints but with the ex- 
ception of that which occurs within a few feet of the sur- 
face the clay burns to a white or a cream color. 

Mottled effects are produced either by mixing different clays 
or by adding the various bxides of the metals. The shade 
of red or brown produced by burning often depends upon 
the degree of heat and the oxidizing or reducing conditions 
under which the clay is burned. 

Specific Gravity.— yfiih reference to the specific gravity 
of clays as well &b stones there has apparently been much 
confusion as to what is meant thereby. 

Ladd ' in his report ou the clays of Georgia, remarks that 
the specific gravity ranges "from less than 1 to about S.5, 

> Ibid., p. 20. 
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pure kaollDite having a specific gravity of 2.60." Smock' 
in his report on the clay deposits of New Jersey, obtained 
speciflo gravities ranging from 1.528 to 2.170. Wheeler*' 
in his report on Missouri clays, gives the specific gravity 
as ranging from 1.69 to 2.56. 

The specific gravity of a clay may be obtained according 
to ti70 very different conceptioas. According to one of 
these conceptions the specific gravity will depend entirely 
npon the miueralogical composition being independent of the 
porosity of the clay- According to the other conception 
the pores are considered a part of the clay and the specific 
gravity is computed for the exterior voliune. 

The speciSc gravity of a clay, according to the first 
conception, depends eotirely upon the mineralogies^ com- 
position and is therefore unvarying. Grinding, pugging, 
pressing, or drying will not change the determination. 
The simplest method of obtaining the specific gravity, as 
thus conceived, is by the use of the specific gravity bottle. 

Specific gravity determined according to the second con- 
oeption depends both upon the mlneralogical composition 
and the porosity. Towhatextentuponeach. caa,as a riile, 
only be approximately estimated from the chemical analysis. 
The specific gravity when obtained according to this 
method will always vary. If obtained for the clay as it 
occurs in the bank, the result will not be the same as that 
obtained for the same clay after slacking, pugging, press- 
ing, or drying. Further, the specific gravity of the same 
clay will vary with the pressure applied and the amount 
of water used in moulding. If the specific gravity, deter- 
mined according to this conception is to be of any valne in 
a consideration of the fusibility of a clay, I believe that it 
should be obtained for the clay ware as it is placed in the 
kiln and not for the clay as it is sampled and examined in 
the laboratory. To obtain the specific gravity of a clay 

1 New Jereer Qootogic&l Survey, Report od the Cla; Depoalta, 1876, p. 26t, 
by J. C. Smock. 
*Ibid.,pp.flO-0L 
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according to this conception, the sample should be thor- 
oughly dried, coated with paraffine, aod then weighed b&. 
for any ordinary solid. 

It appears according to "Wheeler.' that the specific grav- 
ity of a clay depends largely upon the overlying pressure 
to which it has been subjected, which* is another way of 
saying that the specific gravity decreases with porosity. 
If this is true I believe that it would serve a better purpose' 
to determine the porosity rather than the specific gravity,. 
if the latter is to be obtained according to the method given 
above. 

I am is sympathy with those who hold that the specific 
gravity of a clay is the specific gravity of the mineral par- 
ticles of which the clay is composed. I believe that this 
should always be considered the true specific gravity of any 
substance composed of one or more minerals. If the por- 
osity is desired it can be computed most readily by deter- 
mining the specific gravity according to both methods. 
The specific gravity according to the second method sub- 
tracted from that by the first will give the difference in 
relative weights. The per cent, which this difference is of 
the first specific gravity gives the pore space. 

Weight per cubic foot — The weight per cubic foot of the 
clay as it occurs in the bank, after it has been pugged, 
and as it occurs in the green ware, after being moulded 
and dried will differ in each case. £ do not know that 
very much importance can be attached to the weight of the 
clay, either as it occurs in the bank or after mixing and 
pugging. The weight per cubic foot of the clay as it 
occurs in the bank will furnish a basis for estimating the 
weight of clay moved, but other thaa this, has no commer- 
cial value. The weight of the clay also differs in var- 
ious parts of the bank and for this reason a single deter- 
mination would be of very little .value. For this same 
reason the weight per cubic foot after mixing and pugg- 

* Himouri G«ologicsl Surrey, Claj Deposits, Vol. XI, pp. 90-91. 
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ing would be of very little importance. The weigVit after 
moulding and drying is of value only in estlmatiog the 
weight sustained by the lower layers of ware in a kiln 
where stackiog is the method of setting. The weight of 
a cubic foot of the dry ware can be obtained by multiply- 
ing the specific gravity of the "air encased" sample by 
62.5 lbs. which is the weight of a cubic foot of water. 
However, for all practical purposes, the determination of 
the weight per cubic foot by this method is thought to be en- 
tirely unnecessary and of very libtle scientific value. If 
the weight is desired it can be best determined by actually 
weighing several pieces of the dry ware of known volume 
and averaging them. 

PorosUy. — The porosity of a clay, according to Wheeler,' 
has a direct bearing on Its fusibility. If this be true, the 
determination ought to be made for the dry ware and not 
for the clay as it occurs in the bank. If the porosity 
should be determined for the clay as it occurs in the bank 
and the clay is afterwards ground, pugged and mixed 
with quartz or other clays. — as is usually the case,— the 
determination would have no significance whatever. The 
porosity of the ware as it enters the kiln might be very 
different from that of the raw clay and the bearing on 
its fusibility would vary accordingly. The porosity can 
be obtained by subtracting the apparent' specific grav- 
ity from the specific gravity proper and reckoning the per- 
centage which this difference is of the specific gravity 
proper. This last result will be the porosity. 

In this connection I would suggest that students may 
be mistaken in attributing to the amount of pore space, 
those effects which are due to the size of the pores. The 
increased fusibility of a clay as far as pores are con- 
cerned, may be due primarily to the size of the pores and 
not to the porosity per volume. Wheeler says in his re- 
port on the Missouri clays that specific gravity, which 
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is controlled very largely by the porosity of the clay, has 
an important bearing on its refractoriness. It seems tome 
that this is a very uncertain and difficult point to afBrm or 
corroborate. A very fine grained clay may be as porous 
as one that is coarse grained, depending upon the hetero- 
geneity of the particles. If two clays have the same com- 
position, the specific gravities will be alike. However, the 
finer grained clay, according to Wheeler, will be most fus- 
ible. Nevertheless, when moulded and dried, it will have 
a tendency to be less porous than the one which consists 
of large sized particles. With these opposing conditions, 
it appears very probable that the whole matter is a ques- 
tion of size and shape of grain and not one of specific grav- 
ity and porosity. The size and shape of grain, of course, 
affect the specific gravity and porosity, but not always in 
the same manner. 

Odor. — Most clays emit an earthy odor when breathed 
upon but seldom does one possess an odor by which it can 
be distinguished from others. Prospectors, however, fre- 
quently regard the intensity of the earthy odor as an indi- 
cation of the " fat " or "lean " character of the clay. Judg- 
ment based upon this evidence is liable to be altogether er- 
roneous, owing to the fact that some of the purest fiint fire 
clays are reported to be almost devoid of smell. 

Taste. — The presence of soluble substances, such as epsom 
salts, alum, sulphate of iron, etc., can frequently be de- 
tected by placing a small amount of clay in the mouth. By 
grinding the clay between the teeth, the relative size and 
abundance of the sand grains can be approzimately determ- 
ined. The tenacity with which the clay adheres to the 
tongue is an indication of the plasticity of the clay, and is 
frequently used to estimate this property. 

FeeL^^This test is used to estimate the fineness of the 
grains composing the clay and to determine the plasticity. 
If coarse sand or fine pebbles are mixed with the clay 
they can be detected by rubbing the clay between the fingers. 
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If the clay is tough and plastic it can be moulded into vari- 
ous shapes without breaking. If short asd sandy it will 
crack and break when moulded. 

When mixed with water, all plastic clays have a greasy 
feel which is most marked in the plastic kaolios. Many 
dry clays feel smooth when rubbed between the fingers, 
but only those which are rich in powdered kaolin or cal< 
cite have the peculiar greasy feel of talc. By continuous 
application one can become remarkably proBcieat in judg- 
ing plasticity by merely feeling the dry sample. 

Hardnesa. — The hardness of clay ranges from less than 1 
to 3.5. Hardness in clay, as in stone, depends mainly on 
the coherence of the particles. Some of the arenaceous 
clays, in which the minerals themselves have a hardness 
approaching 7, have a hardness of only about i, owing to 
their incoherent character. As the clays increase in rich- 
ness and become more thoroughly compacted, the average 
hardness is lowered owing to the increased percentage of 
kaolin, and raised on account of the greater compactness 
and cohesion of the particles. The hardness of kaolin no 
matter how firmly compacted, cannot exceed that of the 
mineral kaolinite which is 1 to 2. The hardest clays are 
those in which there is an admixture of soft kaolin with 
other harder minerals such as quartz. 

Hardness, which is the capacity which one substance has 
to scratch another, must not bo confused with strength. 
Those clays which are rich in kaolin and calcite and most 
thoroughly compacted are probably the strongest. 

The determinations of the hardness and strength of a clay 
have little or no value except as they may be used to de- 
termine the necessity for grinding and to estimate plastic- 
ity as hereafter described. 

SlackiTig. — The property which a clay possesses on account 
of which it breaks down into a pulvereut or fiaky mass 
when soaked In water, is known as slacking. The lean, 
coarse grained clays, which do not occur in the form of 
a shale, usually break down into a granular or pulverulent 
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joaea. The fat, fine grained clays usually break down into 
a flaky or scaly mass. Id case the clay ie very flue gralued 
and plastic the flakes will be large but very thin. These 
flakes are often so thin and light that they will float for an 
indefinite period on the surface of the water. 

Ordinarily shale will not slack until it has been air dried. 
Then it frequently retains its lumpy character, only break- 
ing down completely when pugged or ground in a wet pan. 

The property of slacking is very important from a com- 
mercial standpoint. The mechanical separation of sand, 
iron oxide, and other mineral particles from kaolin depends 
for its successful operation upon the complete slacking of 
the clay. The weathering of clay by which soluble salts 
are removed, also depends for its success upon the slack- 
ing incident upon repeated wetting and drying. 

Plasticity. — Plasticity is that property of a clay by which 
it can be formed into a multitude of shapes which will re- 
main stiff and unchanged aft«r moulding. The amount of 
water which it is necessary to mix with a clay in order 
that it will mould easily and yet be sufficiently stiff so that 
the ware will retain its shape, varies with the clay. A fine 
grained clay usually requires more water and is usually 
more plastic than one which is coarse. Very few minerals 
other than kaolin possess plasticity to any appreciable ex- 
tent. Calcite, gypsum, talc, and several allied minerals 
are plastic butto a somewhat less degree than kaolin. The 
plasticity contributed to clays by calcite is well illustrated 
by the very plastic calcium clays of Wisconsin which are 
relatively low in aluminum and high in calcium and mag- 
nesium carbonate. 

There is a class of shales having a high percentage of 
kaolin which are but slightly plastic. These, are mainly 
hard shales, known as fiint or fire clays. These clays are 
always ground before being used and by this operation the 
plasticity is often materially increased. 
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The property of plasticity is of inestimable value and of 
primary importance. The cause of plasticity has been dis- 
cussed by Wheeler,' Ijftdd,' Orton,' CJook,* and many other 
vriters who have mcule a very careful study of the subject. 

Althougrh maay difFereot reasons have been advanced to 
account for the phenomenon there is as yet no consensus of 
opinion as to its cause. A few of the more important 
causes discussed by the writers in the reports above referred 
to are given below. 

(1) One of the earliest theories advanced was based on 
the presence of water which was supposed to act as a lubri- 
cant. It is certain that there is very little plasticity if any 
without water, although the addition of water does not 
always produce plasticity. 

(2) Another theory attributes plasticity to the presence 
of the mineral kaolin with which it is supposed to increase 
and decrease pari passu. This theory, however, does not 
answer for all cases. Some clays low in kaolin are very 
plastic, while others high in kaolin are almost devoid of 
plasticity. 

{3) It has been further suggested that the impurities oc- 
curring in clay are a cause of plasticity. However, this 
likewise fails to account for all cases since certain highly 
plastic kaolins are very pure. 

(4) The presence of vermicular or hooked shaped miner- 
als such as have been described by Haworth and others, as 
occurring abundantly in the Missouri and other clays, has 
been suggested as a cause for plasticity, as well as a source 

'H. A. Wheeler, Clay depostta of Hiseouri, Missouri Geological Surver 
Itoport, Vol. XI, pp. 97-103. 

'Geo. E. Lsdd, Clafi of Georgia, GtMlogia&l Surrey of Georgia, BuUetiD 
No. 6 A, pp. 29-34. 

»Edw. Orton. Jr., Clays of Ohio, Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. VII, 
Part 1, pp. 7i-76. 

'Geo. H. Cook, Clay Deposits of New Jersey, Geological Survey of Nbf 
Jersey, 1878, pp. 286-289. 
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of the Strength supplied to hold a clay in shape after being 
moulded. However, these minerals do not occur in all 
plastic clays and therefore they cannot be assigned as the 
sole cause for plasticity. 

(5) The fineness of the individual grains is held as another 
cause of plasticity. However, ithaa been shown that many 
of the non-plastic flint clays are composed of grains which 
are smaller than those of the very plastic clays. If fineness 
of grain is the cause of plasticity, other minerals ought to 
develop this property in an equal degree with kaolin, when 
ground to the same degree of fineness. This is not the 
case. 

(6) The theory that the shape of the individual grains is 
the cause of plasticity has met with the most general ac- 
ceptance and in this connection Wheeler says, " The fine 
plate or minute scale theory seems to most satisfactorily 
explain the pleisticity of clays and other lamellar minerals." 

Respecting the theory of plasticity in general I would 
suggest the prol>ability that eventually it will be found that 
no one of the above theories accounts entirely for the 
phenomenon but that several will be required to explain 
fnily the facts. Further, the main cause of plasticity in 
one clay may not be a very important cause in others. All 
of the above reasons for plasticity may be necessary to 
fully explain the plasticity of all clays. 

Shrinkage — A clay that has been moulded inawetcondi- 
tion gives off moisture upon drying, on account of which 
it decreases in bulk. This moisture is that which adheres 
as a film to the individual grains. It may have been a part 
of the clay as it occurred in the bank or added later in the 
process of tempering. This decrease in bulk is spoken of 
as the shrinkage of the clay on drying. The amount of 
shrinkage depends upon the fineness and shape of the 
grains and upon the quantity of moisture present. 

The water in a clay occurs either in the interstitial spaces 
between the grains or as films separating the grains from 
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one another. Where the grains are large and well rounded 
a greater part of the water is contained in the interstices, 
but where the individuals are small much of it occurs as 
films between the grains. It is the removal of these water 
films between the grains that is supposed to cause the 
shrinkage on air drying. Such being the case. It is easj 
to understand how the size of the grains controls very 
largely the shrinkage of a clay upon air drying. 

A clay will shrink more when worked by the soft mud 
process than when worked by either the stiff mud or dry 
processes. Provided the composition and texture of two 
clays are the same, the shrinkage on air drying will depend 
upon the original water content and the amount of water 
added in mixing. The rapidity of air drying will not af- 
fect the amount of shrinkage although warping and crack- 
ing may result therefrom. 

Shrinkage also usually results from the burning of a claj 
and is known as the fire shrinkage. This is due to the ex- 
pulsion of chemically combined moisture, or water of crys- 
tallization, the consumption of carbonaceous matter, and 
the reduction of the porosity of the clay through vitrifica- 
tion. The maximum shrinkage is obtained at the point of 
complete vitrification, the mineral substance resulting there- 
from being as a rule as dense as the individual, original 
minerals composing the clay. 

Clay which has a high percentage of calcium or magne- 
sium carbonate often swells when burned at a temperature 
below the point of vitrification. This is due to the conver- 
sion by heat of the carbonate of calcium ormagnesium into 
the oxide and its subsequent conversion into the hydroxide 
upon exposure to the atmosphere. On the other hand a 
high percentage of quartz, owing to its permanent and re- 
fractory nature, will reduce materially the fire shrinkage 
of a clay. 

The maximum amount of shrinkage due to burning will 
not vary for a given clay provided the heat is held suffi- 
ciently long to allow complete vitrification throughout the 
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entire thickness of the ware. The prevalent idea that the 
amount of fire shrinkage will increase withthelotig^of tiis 
bnm is very misleading. The fire shrinki^re varies with 
flie degree and completeness of vitrification. 

The practical importance of knowing the shrinkage of a 
given clay can be easily understood when one appreciates 
the necessity of furnishing the market with wares of a defi- 
nite thickness, size, and weight. By making careful tests 
in the laboratory one can determine the size of the moulds 
which will be needed to produce tile or brick of a given 
thickness or size, with a given clay and a definite amount 
of water. 

Fusibility. — Fusion occurs when a clay is raised to a tem- 
perature at which it passes from a solid into a liquid or 
viscous state. Before reaching this point the clay, owing 
to its heterogeneous mineralogical composition, passes 
through three stages known respectively as incipient, com- 
plete, and scoriaceous vitrification. The temperature at 
which any one of these stages is reached depends primarily 
upon the chemical and mineralogical composition of the 
clay, although it is influenced more or less by the size, 
shape, and compactness of the individual grains. 

The terms fusible and refractory have been given differ- 
ent arbitrary values by different authors. Ordinarily a clay 
is said to be very fusible when it melts at a low tempera- 
ture,— say from 800° P. to 1800° F., and refractory when 
it withstands a temperature of 2400° F. and above. How- 
ever, owing to the fact that a clay which is refractory 
for one purpose may be fusible for another makes it im- 
possible to fix any arbitrary temperature above which all 
clays are refractory and below which they are fusible. 

The difference between the temperature of fusion and 
that at which incipient vitrification takes place depends 
mainly upon the composition of the clay. The temperature 
of scoriaceous vitrification of a very calcareous clay is often 
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not over 75° F. above that of incipient vitrification. In the 
case of some of the kaolins the temperatures of fusion and 
incipient vitrification are as much as EiOO" F. apart. 

In order to insure vitrification of the ware in all parts of 
a kiln, there should be a free raage of temperature oi at 
least 150° F., with no danger of melting in any part of the 
kiln. It is not possible to heat all parts of a kiln to a uni- 
form temperature, and if there should be a difference be- 
tween the coldest and hottest parts of the kiln, greater than 
the difference between the temperatures of incipient and 
scoriaceous vitrification, a portion of the ware will be either 
over or under burned. To successfully burn a kiln of pav- 
ing brick, for example, the temperature should be raised to 
a point which will insure complete vitrification of the brick 
in all parts of the kiln without melting any of them. The 
greater the range of temperature between the points of in- 
cipient and scoriaceous vitrification the easier it will be to 
bum successfully the kiln of brick. 

Alumina, except when present in large amounts, decreases 
the fusibility of a clay. Ordinarily, fusibility decreases as 
the percentages of silica and alumina increase. Fusibility 
increases, in general, with the increase of the bases, — 
potash, soda, iron, calcium, manganese, and magnesium. 
Wheeler * says, " The alkalies are more readily fusible than 
the ferrous oxide, which latter is more fusible than lime, 
and lime more fusible than magnesia. Again, a mixture 
of bases is more fusible than a single base, and the greater 
the number of bases, the greater the fusibility." Keeping 
in mind the shape, fineness, and compactness of the grains 
one can determine approximately the fusibility of a clay 
from a knowledge of the chemical and mineralogioal com- 
positions. 

The fusibility of a clay can be determined directly by the 
use of either a standard pyrometer or standard pyrometric 

' For a fuller descriptioii of this Bubjoct see Report o( Missouri Geologi- 
eal Sorvej, Clnj Deposits of Missouri, Vol. XI, p. 146, B. A. Wheelw. 
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cones, such as have been proposed by Seger. It Is thought 
that the cones used by Seger and added to by other work- 
ers are better adapted to most practical uses than a standard 
pyrometer. The cones are mixtures of clays and are ar- 
ranged in a series, the lowest of which fuses at 1810° F. 
and the highest at 3956° F. Each cone represents a differ- 
ence in temperature of from 34° to 52° F.' 

These cones are made in this country by Professor Ed- 
ward Orton, Jr., of Columbus, Ohio, and are now being 
used very generally by pottery manufacturers throughout 
the central and eastern states. , 

' For a fuller description at this subject Me Report of Missouri Geologi- 
cd SnrTBj, Clay Deposits of Mlsaouri. by H. A. Wheeler, Vol. XI, pp. 129- 
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CHAPTER V. 



CLAY DEPOSITS OF WISCONSIN. 

The clay deposits of Wisconsiu are both residual aod 
transported. The transported ciays are the most exten- 
sive and occur in nearly all parts of the state. The resid- 
ual clays are less abundant and occur only in the driftlesa 
area and in such places as were protected by the overly- 
ing formations from erosion during the glacial period. 

RESIDUAL CLAYS. 

The main kinds of rock which contribute through their 
decomposition to the mass of clays. in Wisconsin, may be 
conveniently grouped as follows: 

1. Granite and Gneiss. 

2. Greenstone and Allied Basic Eruptives. 

3. Limestone and Dolomite. 

4. Sandstone. 

5. Shale. 

The granite and other igneous rocks which now occur at 
the surface in a practically unaltered condition must have 
been disintegrated to a very considerable depth prior to 
the glacial period. They had, in part, at least, been ex- 
posed to the atmosphere from Paleozoic to Pleistocene 
time. The ice sheet which passed over their exposed sur- 
faces during Pleistocene time removed most of the decom- 
posed rock, ground it into flour, and deposited it over an 
extensive area to the southwest. Wherever the detritus 
was deposited directly from the ice it was unassorted and 
consists of intermingled boulders, pebbles, sand and clay. 
Where the rock flour was caught up by the waters of the 
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melting glacier it wrs generally miogled with debris from 
many fionrces and deposited in a mass which may have 
bad a very different composition from that of any of the 
rocks from which it was derived. 

The decomposition of the igoeous rocks near the contact 
of the northern crystalline area and the Potsdam sandstone 
has been in progress since Paleozoic time and has extended 
in many places to a considerable depth underneath the por- 
ous sandstone with which it is covered. The erosion ac- 
companying the advance of the glaciers removed most of 
the decomposed rock which was not covered with the sand- 
stone strata, bat where glaciation was not severe or the de- 
posits of till heavy, there still remain in this region 
decomposed schistose or granite rocks rich in kaolin. 
These schists or shales as they are sometimes called oat- 
crop mainly along the river and stream channels which 
have been cut through the sandstone and shale into the 
hard, andecomposed rock below. These shales have been 
observed from Stevens Point to Chippewa Falls at places 
where the larger streams have cat their channels through 
the sandstone to the schistose rocks below. They have not 
been traced continuously over this region but are known 
to occur in broad belts at several places. The crystalline 
complex of which they are the decomposed equivalent is 
composed of many varieties of igneous and possibly clastic 
rocks, each having a different mineralogical composition. 
As the proportions of feldspar, mica, quartz, hornblende, 
pyroxene, iron oxide, etc., vary in the original rock, so do 
the percentages of aluminum, silicon, potassium, sodium, 
calcium, iron, etc., vary in the decomposed equivalent. In 
some places the schist is almost pure kaolin, while not far 
distant under the same conditions it may have a high per- 
centage of qaartz and iron oxide. 

It should be nnderstood, however, that the mineral salts 
carried in solution by the percolating waters, may have a 
decided influence over the amount and kind of mineral sub- 
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stances that are removed from the igneoas rocks which are 
heiog transformed into the schists. Among the schists the 
mioeralogical as well as the chemical composition is much 
diversified, although it is plainly evident that the percent- 
age of kaolin decreases from the place of contact with the 
sandstone to the undecomposed rock below. 

The shales in this region have always been found either 
near to or within the bed of a stream. In some places they 
are exposed immediately at the surface but in most cases 
they are covered with an indefinite thickness of river gravel 
or sandstone. How far these shales extend underneath the 
sandstone is a matter which has not been determined and 
which cannot be positively settled without making borings. 
It is believed, however, that the beds are very extensive. 

The Oreenatonea ajid allied baeic rocks when decomposed 
usually form a very ferruginous clay or shale. Ferrugin- 
ous clays formed by their decomposition occur in several 
localities along or near the southern border of the crystal- 
line rocks. Ordinarily they are high in silica and iron oxide 
and below the average in aluminum. The percentages, 
however, vary greatly with the composition of the rock of 
which they are the modified equivalent 

Limestone and dolomite usually contain small percentages 
of aluminum, silicon, and iron, all of which are much 
less easily decomposed than the calcite or dolomite of 
which the rock is mainly composed. The calcite and dolo- 
mite are constantly being taken into solution and removed 
by underground waters, leaving a residual deposit of kao- 
lin, quartz, and iron oxide with a greater or less amount of 
calcium and calcium magnesium carbonate. This residual 
deposit is a clay which varies widely in composition de- 
pending on the composition of the rock from which it has 
been derived. It may be rich or poor in kaolin, high or 
low in quartz, and contain variable amounts of iron oxide, 
calcite, and dolomite. 

Deposits of this origin occur abundantly in the driftleas 
or non-glaciated area in the southwestern part of Wiscon- 
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sin. The residual deposits which formerly occurred above 
the limeatoue formations within the glaciated region have 
been largely removed through glaciation. The residual de- 
posits in the southwestern part of the state occur mainly 
on the tablelands and flat topped ridges, where the rivers 
and streams have not been sufficiently active to remove 
the products of, disintegration. In some places they attain 
a thickness of thirty or forty feet. 

Sandalone is composed very largely of quartz. Its de- 
composition, therefore, does not contribute very greatly to 
the formation of clay. The weathering of sandstone is 
mainly in the form of disintegration and the residual de- 
posits are largely sand. The percentage of kaolin in sand- 
stone is so small that it is not ordinarily classi&ed as a clay 
forming rock. 

Shale, used in the sense of a sedimentary rock, usually 
contains all the elements found in an alluvial clay. It may 
contain large or small amounts of kaolin, quartz, iron, cal- 
cium, etc. These constituents may occur in proportions 
which make the clay admirably suited to the manufacture 
of one or more of the various clay wares, or the composi- 
tion may be such that the clay is little suited for the manu- 
facture of anything. , 

A shale is in itself a consolidated clay and must be pul- 
verized by weathering or grinding before being used. When 
decomposed or disintegrated it forms a clay which does 
not differ materially in composition from the shale itself. 
If removed by running water and re-deposited, the com- 
position of the new clay may be very different from that of 
the shale, on account of the introduction of materials from 
other sources. 

TRANSPORTED CLAYS. 

The clay which forms on the tops and slopes of hills and 
ridges through the decomposition and disiotegration of the 
rocks moves slowly into the adjacent valley. It is first 
moved by freshets aided by the force of gravity and is 
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usually deposited in a somewhat heterogeneous semi-strati- 
fied mass near the bottom. As a result of these move- 
meats of residual deposits it is a common thing to find % 
valley filled to a considerable depth with the clay from the 
neighboring slopes. 

The rocks of adjacent hills are often of several kinds, as 
in the driftless area in the southwestern part of Wisconsin 
Many of the ridges in this part of the state consist of both 
sandstone and limestone, each of which contributes its 
share to the clay deposits of the adjacent valleys. In this 
way it often happens that the composition of the clay de- 
posits varies with the areas of exposed sandstone and lime- 
stone which are within the catchment basin ot the rivers 
or lakes by which they are formed. These deposits of 
clay are not strictly residual or sedimentary. They are in- 
termediate between the two. 

Glacial Clays. — The glacial clays are distributed irregu- 
larly over a greater part of the glaciated section of the 
state. Wherever a terminal, lateral, interlobate, or ground 
moraine occurs, more or less glacial clay is found. This 
clay, however, is usually mixed with pebbles and boulders 
of various shapes and sizes, on account of which it is unfit 
for commercial purposes. Clay which contains only scat- 
tering pebbles or boulders is sometimes used by passing it 
through a crusher, whereby the large stones are removed 
and the smaller ones ground into a powder. In case the 
clay contains none but large boulders these are frequently 
removed by hand. The clay is sometimes shoveled from 
between the boulders which are left standing in the field. 

In some instances the clay which was deposited directly 
from the ice has been more or less modified by subsequent 
water action. To what extent this has occurred in any 
particular place it is often diflBcult to determine. 

Deposits from water. — The most extensive deposits of cl&y 
within the state are those which have been formed by 
water. The marine deposits of Wisconsin consist of the 
shales known as Cincinnati, which extend in a narrow belt 
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through the eastern put of the state, and the shale beds 
which are interstratified with the sandstone of the Potadam 
tormatioD in the central aod northern parts of the state. 

The Cincinnati shale has a thickness of from 165 to 240 
feet and consists of int'Crbedded limestone and shale. It 
varies widely in compositioD, ranging from a very pare 
clay to one which contains a large amount of iron, quartz, 
calcite, and dolomite. In some places it is but slightly in- 
durated and at others it is very hard and almost a slate. 
The percentage of limestone in the formation increases as 
it is followed northward toward Sturgeon Bay. 

The shale which occurs near the base of the Potsdam 
formation in the central part of the state consists mainly 
of interbedded layers of very soft plastic clay and coarse 
sandstone. The clay layers are in some places blue and in 
others a deep reddish brown color. They have a maximum 
observed thickness of twenty inches. The shale which 
occurs interbedded with the brown sandstone of the Lake 
Superior region occurs in thin reddish brown laminae. It 
has a maximum thickness on the St. Louis river of twelve 
feet. 

The lacustrine clay deposits are, perhaps, the most exten- 
sive of all of the Wisconsin clays. They are not as widely 
distributed as the glacial clays but in many places they 
attain a greater thickness, being surpassed in this respect 
only by the Cincinnati shales. 

The lacustrine clays are supposed to have been formed 
during the successive advances and recessions of the ice 
sheet of the glacial period. Prior to and following the last 
glacial epoch the combined area of lakes Michigan and 
Saperior is supposed to have n much greater than at 
the present time. Green Bay extended for a considerable 
distance to the southwest, merging with Lake Winnebago, 
and to the east and north it is thought to have united with 
the waters of Lake Michigan. At this time Oreen Bay 
was doubtfully separated from Lake Michigan by a narrow 
strip of relatively high land where the Kettle-Moraine 
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now occurs in Eevaanee, Brown, and Manitowoc counties. 
Id the neighborhood of Racine the lacustrine deposits 
show that Lake Michigan extended about eighteen miles 
weet of the present shore line. Farther north, in Ozaukee 
county, the deposits are very much narrower, having I>een 
observed only about two or three miles west of the present 
shore line of Lake Michigan. At Sheboygan the clays ex- 
tend fully fifteen miles west of the present lake shore. 
The waters of Green Bay completely inundated Door 
county and covered portions of Manitowoc, Calumet, and 
Fond du Lac counties. To the west the waters of the bay 
covered a large part of Green Lake, Waushara and Waa- 
paca counties. To the north as far as Shawano the waters 
flooded the region adjacent to Wolf River, and at Oconto 
the deposits indicate that the bay extended eighteen miles 
west of the present shore line. 

Adjacent to Lake Superior the lacustrine deposits Indi- 
cate that the shore was at that time fifteen to eighteen 
miles from its present location. 

Well borings in the vicinity of Milwaukee and at other 
places near Lake Michigan, show that the deposits of clay 
und interbedded till have in some places a depth of one 
liuadred or more feet. This thickness is not composed en- 
tirely of water assorted material but has interlaminated 
with it a considerable thickness of boulder clay in which are 
imbedded many hard pebbles of igneous rock and lime- 
stone. 

The clay of the upper or weathered portion of these 
lacustrine deposits ordinarily has a reddish brown color 
while the clay of the lower beds usually has a dull bluish 
or pinkish color. The approximate extent of these clays 
is shown on the accompanying map, which has been com- 
piled partly from a map of the former Geological Survey 
of which Professor T. C. Chamberlin was director.* 

■For a fuller disciuaion ol these Inke claTs the madee la referred to thv 
Ooology of Wiaconsin, Vol. II, pp. 210-239. 
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The third deposit from water which has been recognized 
in this report is that formed by Btreams. It is apparent from 
observation that many of the larger rivers in the state had 
cut their channels very much deeper prior to the glacial 
epoch than they are at the present time. Contemporane- 
ous with the formation of the lacustrine deposits just de- 
scribed, the river valleys were at different times flooded 
with water becoming estuaries of the lakes and ocean. In 
the quiet water of these estuaries far back from the lakes 
and ocean, there were deposited considerable thicknesses 
of clay. At the present time remnants of these deposits 
are found along the Pox, Wolf, Rock, Wisconsin, Eaa 
Claire, Chippewa, Black, Red Cedar, and many other 
streams in the eastern, western, and southern parts of the 
state. These deposits are usually thinly laminated and 
have a maximum thickness of from fifty to one hundred 
feet. Their composition is more variable than that of the 
lacustrine clays. In some places they are highly calcare- 
ous and in others the calcium is very low. The percent* 
age of silica and alumina also varies with the catchment 
area of the stream along whose course the deposits were 
formed. 

Besides the river deposits of this age, much later de- 
posits of clay have formed in the valleys of many of the 
more important streams of today, especially where the 
tributaries are fed from regions heavily covered with glac- 
ial drift or where they pass through rock which is largely 
decomposed. At the present time most of the rivers are 
cutting their channels deeper and only where the streams, 
laden with silt meander through swamp lands or discharge 
their loads into a lake or other reservoir are deposits of 
clay being formed. 

The deposits which occur in the river valleys in the 
southwestern part of the state and those that are found 
throughout the glaciated region of the eastern part are 
very calcareous. Those in the west central part, where 
limestone is not tiie predominant rock, are but slightly cal- 
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careous. The clays along the rivers in the extreme north* 
ern part of the state have been permeated vith calcium 
carbonate derived from the limestone and marble which oc- 
cur farther to the north. Limestone gravel is found abund- 
antly in the very calcareous clays, having been transported 
from the limestone region either by the glaciers or the 
waters of the lake and thus disseminated throughout the 
body of the clay. The beach deposits which occur within 
the body of the clay consist largely of sand and limestone 
gravel. 

In Dunn and St Croix counties, in the western' part of 
the state, there are considerable quantities of pure, white 
kaolin, which is thought to have been derived from the 
decomposed igneous rocks which occur northeast of this 
region. This kaolin is supposed to havo been deposited 
by water prior to the first glacial epoch. The extent of 
the deposits has never been accurately determined, al- 
though it is known that they cover a very large area. They 
are interbedded with layers of sand and occur underneath 
a considerable thickness of till or boulder clay. The level 
of these kaolin beds is about 200 feet above the estuarine 
deposits referred to above. 

It is very certain that these deposits were formed prior 
to the last glacial epoch and there are good reasons for 
believing that they antedate the first advance of the ice 
sheet. The reason for believing this, is that the deposits 
are now covered with boulder clay which is thought to be- 
long to the first glacial epoch. Further than this, the lay- 
ers of clay are often crumpled, folded and broken to a 
considerable depth below the surface. 

Wind depoaits. — There are few deposits of clay In this 
state that can be said to have had their origin strictly 
through the action of wind. The clays which occur along 
the Wisconsin river near Okee and Merrimac are often 
Bpoken of as loess deposits. This, however, if it signifies 
that they were wind borne or wind deposited, is a misnomer, 
lam inclined to believe that these clays have been both trans* 
ported and deposited by water and that they were formed con- 
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temporaneously with the lacustrine deposits. At tnacy places 
on the tops of the highest bluffs or ridges near the Mississippi 
river occur deposits of arenaceous clay which Professor T. C. 
Cbamberlin believes to have been wind home. These de- 
posits are often closely associated with clays which are 
known to be of residual origin, and it is frequently difB- 
cult to differentiate the two deposits. These so-called loess 
deposits have not been developed very extensively in Wis- 
consin for brick manufacturing. They are of a quartzose 
nature and usually occur in unfavorably situated localities. 

There are few places in Wisconsin where a clay of one 
nature or another cannot be found. Even along the rivers 
that traverse the sandy land of Adams, Juneau, and Jack- 
son counties, clay is found in considerable quantity. The 
clays are not uniform in composition or texture over any 
considerable area but differ locally, depending upon the 
source of the materials of which they may be composed. 

The clays of the extreme northern, eastern, and soath- 
em parts of the state are very calcareous; those of the 
fiODthwestem, western, and north central sections are mod- 
erately calcareous; and those of the central section bord- 
ering on the crystalline rocks are low in calcium. The 
kaolin deposits which occur in the western and central 
portions of the state are the richest in aluminum and will 
rank among the highest grade clays on the continent. The 
shales which are the decomposed equivalents of the igenons 
rocks are next highest in the percentage of aluminum. The 
residual limestone, glacial, stream, lacustrine and loess claya 
are all moderately low in aluminum. Some are higher than 
others and constitute exceptions to the general rule. The 
clays that are low in calcium and magnesium, with the ex- 
ception of the schists and kaolin, are ordinarily high in 
quartz. 

The deposits in each locality are moderately extensive 
and will be considered in detail in Chapters VXI to XIII in- 
clusive. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



METHODS OF MANUFACTURING BRICK AND 
DRAIN TILE IN WISCONSIN. 

MINING THE CLAY. 

The method of removing clay from the bank will depend 
mainly upon the manner of occurrence and the facilities at 
hand for mining. In places the clay occurs below the gen- 
eral level of the land and in other instances it occurs above. 
In the former case it is necessary to mine the clay and ele- 
vate it to the surface and then to the factory, while in the 
latter instance the clay has only to be loosened from the 
bank and transported to the factory. In the first case ar- 
tificial power must be supplied to transport the clay and 
in the latter case the power is often supplied by gravity. 

In case it is necessary to elevate the clay in transferrinf; 
it from the bank or pit to the works several different meth- 
ods may be employed. The common method is to haul tlie 
clay in carts, wagons, or cars, by horses or cable and wind- 
ing drum up an incline to the factory. In a few places the 
clay is elevated in buckets by means of derricks and trans- 
ported on dump carts or cars to the factory. Occasionally 
the bank is worked at an angle of twenty or thirty degrees 
and the clay is plowed and removed by means of wheel 
scrapers. 

Id any case, it is more expensive to work a clay bank 
which occurs in a place where power must be supplied than 
to work one from which the clay can be transported to the 
factory by gravity. 
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Clay which forme an escarpment along a river or which 
occurs above the general level of the land forms what is 
ordinarily known as a clay bank. The method of working 
one of these banks will depend mainly upon the size of the 
factory which is located at the place in question. The 
simplest method is to loosen the clay from the bank by 
means of picks and shovels, lift it into wheelbarrows or 
damp cars, and thus transport it to the factory. Frequently 
dump cars ran by cable and winding drum are substituted 
for carts hauled by horses. Dynamite is frequently used 
to loosen tough banks of clay and in this way large masses 
are often thrown down. In some instances the clay is 
loosened by means of water which is poured into a narrow 
ditch which has been dug some distance back from the face 
of the bank and parallel to it. A steam shovel is employed 
at several of the yards in Wisconsin to remove the clay 
from the bank, but most of the brick factories in Wisconsin 
are too small to utilize to advantage such expensive ma- 
chinery. 

The sedimentary clays in Wisconsin, as in most other 
states, vary considerably in different parts of the bank. 
The upper layers are frequently much more quartzose than 
the lower or vice versa. Beds of sand frequently separate 
the clay bank into two or more parts. Wherever the clay 
bank varies in this manner it is ordinarily worked to such 
a depth that when thoroughly mixed it will contain the 
proportions of sand and clay which will make the strong- 
est and most durable building brick. Where the clay has 
essentially the same percentage of sand in all parts of tbe 
bank it is generally worked either to the water level or to 
such a depth that it can be removed without the necessity 
of elevating any considerable distance. 

WEATHERING THE CLAY. 

The second step in the utilization of clay, after removing 
it from tbe bank, is to subject it to a process known as 
weathering.' Many of the clays when they are first taken 
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from the bank slack very slowly when immersed in water. 
Sometimes it requires several days for a clay to absorb 
enough water to fit it for mixing in the pug mill. How- 
ever, at many of the plants in "WLsconeia no attention is 
paid to weathering and the clay is removed directly from 
the bank to the pug mill where it is mized with water and 
tempered. Some of the brick manufacturers in 'Wisconsin 
have learned by experience that much time is saved and 
better brick are manufactured if the clay which they are 
using can be mined in the fall, hauled to the surface, and 
allowed to weather during the winter before being used. 
Clay which is spread oat at the surface of the ground and 
allowed to freeze and thaw during a season is ordinarily in 
a much better condition to work than that which remains 
in the bank. It is a very great advantage to allow the 
shales or decomposed schistose rocks, which are mined in 
some portions of the state, to remain exposed to the atmos- 
phere at least six months before using. The hardest shales 
can frequently be worked almost as easily as the soft plastic 
clays after they have been subjected for a season to freez- 
ing and thawing. 

In some cases the clays are plowed and allowed to stand 
from twenty-four to forty-eight hours before being removed 
to the tempering mill or soaking vat. During this time the 
clay has an opportunity to dry and is thereby reduced to a 
condition in which it will absorb water and slack much 
more readily than if it were taken directly from the bank. 

REMOVING CLAY FBOM TEE BAKE. 

The man who has charge of removing the clay from the 
bank has one of the most important positions connected 
with a brick factory. He should know the character of 
each of the different layers which compose the bank which 
he is working, the manner in which each bums, the pro- 
portions of sand and clay in their composition, the color 
of the clay when burned, the effect of weathering, and In 
fact he should be familiar with all the characteristics of 
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the clay in all parts of the baok. Some of the clay banks 
in Wisconsin consist of clay which bums red in one part 
and white or buff in another. The man who has charge of 
removing the clay from such a baok should know the exact 
limitations of the red, white, and buff burning clays and 
deliver the clay to the factory in such shape that there will 
be no question as to what the color of the burned product 
will be. If the superintendent of the plant desires clay 
which will bum a bright cherry red the foreman ol the 
clay bank should be able to furnish that which will produce 
the desired color without any gvi-ns toork. If white or buil 
burning clays are desired he should also be able to select 
these with equal facility. 

By using different proportions of red and white burning 
clays it is possible to produce many intermediate shades 
and the foreman of the bank should be sufficiently familiar 
with the results of mixtures of these two clays so that he 
can furnish the clay to the factory in such proportions as 
to give any desired resulL 

If it is intended to weather the clays they should be taken 
from the bank and kept separate from one another until 
used. In the manufacture of dry press brick it is custom- 
ary to mine the clay and thoroughly dry it underneath 
sheds before using. When the clay is soft and plastic it is 
frequently plowed and harrowed before removing to the 
sheds for drying. The best device for removing clay from 
the bank is the wheel excavators which remove only the 
dryest portions from the surface of the bank. 

BOAEIHa AND MIXING CLAY.' 

In the manufacture of all kinds of brick with the excep- 
tion of dry press it is necessary to mix the clay with a 
greater or less quantity of water. To make a soft mud 

> Some clay contains graral or bard lumps on account of whicli it ia frs- 
qnently advbable to paas it throngb a crualtw or diaintegrator before 
mixing. 
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brick from a given clay It will require a definite quantity 
of water for each cubic yard of clay. The water required 
to give aootber clay the proper consistency for a soft mud 
brick may be greater or less depending upon the character 
of the clay.' 

For the manufacture of stiff mud brick the proportions 
of clay and water may be very different from what are re- 
quired in the case of soft mud brick but will depend again 
upon the character of the clay in question. It has been 
demonstrated that it is unsatisfactory to remove the clay 
directly from the bank to the factory and only give it the 
mixing which is provided by the pug mill connected with 
most stiff mud machines. 

Complaints are frequently entered against the stiCF 
mud or auger miichine brick, in which the complainants as- 
sert that brick which are thus made are so laminated tliat 
they weather rapidly when exposed to the atmosphere. 
Stone masons also experience difficulty in breaking the 
brick so as to obtain square ends. Such complaints are 
very common and it has been observed that in many in- 
stances they are well founded. The reason for the lamina- 
tion upon which the rapid deterioration depends is due 
mainly to the manner in which the clays are prepared. 
There is perhaps no process in the country by which a better 
and cheaper brick can be made provided the clay is 
thoroughly mixed before moulding. 

The commonest method of mixing clays in this state is 
to construct two large vats, which are filled on alternate 
days. If sand is mixed with the clay it is added in thin 
layers between the mass of clay. Upon this an indefinite 
quantity of water is poured and the whole is allowed to 
soak from twelve to forty-eight hours. The clay is then 
taken from the vat and either shoveled into a pag mill 
operated by horse power or steam or into a pug mill con- 

* Tbe kiud of machiDer? uied will slao control more or leM the qusntl^ 
of water which it ia Deceoenry to iite. 
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nected with a brick machine. By soaking over nij^ht the 
clay should absorb sufficient water so that no additions 
will be necessary during the process of pugging. Soaking 
clay in this manner before mixing is very beneficial 
and frequently necessary. 

In some of the factories the clay is passed through two 
pug mills in the process of mixing before it is received by 
the brick machine. When the clay is thus worked it 
usually makes a solid brick which is free from lamination 
of any kind. When the clay is moved directly from the 
bank to the pug miU and water is added to the clay im* 
mediately before it passes into the machine the result in 
the case of an auger machine is almost sure to be a lami- 
nated brick. There are very few clays that can absorb water 
with such rapidity that it will be equally distributed 
through the clay in the time which is required for the 
clay to pass from one end of a pug mill to the other. 
The clay which first receives the water becomes soft and 
slippery aod in passing the length of the auger the 
softer parts slide by one another causing the lamination 
for which the stiff mud brick have been so often con- 
demned. 

Another method of mixing the clay is by using a temp- 
ering wheel For this purpose the clay is placed in a 
large circular vat, the necessary amount of water is added 
and the whole is allowed to stand over night. The next 
day a wrought iron wheel, consisting of one or two rims 
and as many as sixteen spokes is placed in the vat and re- 
volved on a shaft through the mud. The wheel may be 
operated either by steam or horse power. "By an auto- 
matic arrangement of the rod and pinion the wheel is 
drawn back and forth on the shaft , changing its position 
with each revolution and reversing itself both at the outer 
and inner edge of the pit. " 

A wheel of standard size has a diameter of six feet. The 
clay is usually mixed with a tempering wheel for about 
half a day but the length of time to fully prepare the clay 
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will depend largely upon the character of the clay. This 
method of mizmg the clay is somewhat more expensive 
than the pug mill on account of the additional times that 
the clay must be handled. I believe, however, that of all 
the more common methods for tempering clay that have 
come under my observation this is perhaps the most satis- 
factory. 

Another method of tempering clay is in the wet pan. 
This method is not ordinarily employed for the manufact- 
ure of common brick, although it is used almost exclusive- 
ly in the preparation of clay for the manufacture of pottery. 
The wet pan is one of the best methods for thoroughly 
mixing and temperiijg clay to a uniform body that has been 
devised. The heavy wheels that move over the clay in 
the pan grind all hard lumps into a iK>wer while the clay 
is at the same time thoroughly mixed and the water con- 
tent well distributed- 

Too often the clay which is used for the manufacture of 
brick is transferred to the machine before it has been 
properly prepared. A thorough mixing and tempering of 
the clay is one of the most essential requisites for the 
manufacture of good brick. It is not possible to manu- 
facture the best quality of brick from any kind of clay 
until one appreciates the importance of thoroughly work- 
ing the clay before transferring it to the machine. If the 
clay is worked in a wet pan, care should be exercised not 
to over grind the clay whereby it sometimes loses part of 
its plasticity. 

ORINDINO THE CLAY. 

CrusherSf disintegrators, and pulverizers. — Shales are 
sometimes so hard that it is necessary to reduce them in a 
crusher, disintegrator, pulverizer, dry pan, or wet pan be- 
fore they can be suitably tempered or soaked with water. 
In some instances clay contains gravel or other hard 
nodnlar substances that must be either removed or pulver- 
ized before the clay Is in condition for manufactoring pur- 
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poses. For the manufacture of brick as well as pottery 
the particles composing the clay should be approximately 
oniform in size. The best way to secure this condition is 
by grinding the clay in a dry pan and passing it through 
a screen. The dry pan reduces the larger fragments to a 
powder while the screen assorts the particles allowing only 
those under a definite size to pass into the machine. The 
crusher, disintegrator, and pulzerizer are used in many of 
the Wisconsin yards for either reducing or removing gravel 
which occurs in the clay. These devices serve an excellent 
purpose and work well when new. However, they wear 
out rapidly and often within a few years are inefficient 
in their operation and must be repaired or replaced by 
new machines. Nevertheless, where limestone or other 
kinds of gravel occur in the clay it is necessary either to 
remove that portion of the bank in which the gravel oc- 
curs or use some kind of machinery by which the gravel 
may be removed. The clay is usually passed through a 
cmaher or disintegrator before it is tempered in the pug 
mllL Sometimes two sets of crushers or disintegrators 
are required to Insure the complete removal or disintegra- 
iion of the gravel. 

The pebbles found in clay usually vary in size from those 
which are no larger than the particles composing the body 
of the clay to those several inches or more in diameter. 
They may be any kind of stone and will always seriously 
interfere with the manufacture of the brick unless care- 
fully disposed of as above suggested. The utmost care 
should be exercised to remove or reduce to a powder any 
gravel which may occur in the clay which is being used. 

In case the clay is free from gravel but is very hard or 
contains tough nodular parts it is sometimes advantageous 
to pass it through a crusher. However, a wet pan or a 
dry pan used in conjunction with screens is usually more 
desirable. 
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METHODS OF MOULDING. 



Brick are manufactured either by baud or by machinery. 
There are tvo kinds of hand-make brick, known as " sand 
moulded " and "slop " brick. The sand moulded brick are 
made in wooden moulds which are first sanded, and the 
slop brick are made in steel lined moulds which are dipped 
in water iastead of i>eing sanded. One, two, three, or four 
compartment moulds are usually employed in making brick 
by hand. In the manufacture of sand moulded brick by hand 
the clay is frequently rolled in sand Iwfore being placed in 
the moulds. 

Machine made brick are known as either soft mud, stiff 
mud, OP dry press, depending upon the process employed 
Id their manufacture. Soft mud brick are manufactured in 
presses operated by a plunger. Six compartment moulds 
are used almost universally and are always sanded before 
inserting in the machine. Machinery employed for this 
purpose is operated either by hand, horse, steam, or other 
power. The clay used for the manufacture of these brick 
is usually softer than that employed in the manufacture of 
stiff mud brick. The stiff mud brick are manufactured out 
of clay which contains less water than that which is used 
for the manufacture of soft mud brick and are consequently 
termed stiff mud. The brick are seldom sanded and have 
smooth sides except where they are cut off. All machine 
and hand made brick with the exception of slop brick are 
frequently repressed. Before repressing the soft mud 
brick they should be dried until al>out as firm as the stiff 
mud brick are when they come from the machine. 

Dry press brick are manufactured in a special machine 
in which the clay used is brought to various degrees of 
dryness. The condition of the clay when used depends en- 
tirely upon the manner la which it works in the press. 
Som3 clays can be used successfully in a dry press when 
they are very dry but others cannot l>e worked to advau- 
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tage unless they are very damp. la a dry press machine 
the clay is subjected to a very high pressure uid the par- 
ticles composing the brick are moved close together. Some 
clays will retain their shape when subjected to a very high 
pressure while others crack or burst when the pressure is 
released. Dry pressed brick usually have very smooth 
faces and sharp corners, which characteristic is often lack- 
ing in soft or stift mud brick unless repressed. 



Eizperience has shown that stiff mud brick can be made 
more rapidly and with less expense than any other kind. 
The capacity of the stiff mud machine is ordinarily much 
greater than that of either the soft mud or dry press ma- 
chines. If the clay used for the manufacture of the stiff 
mnd brick is properly tempered before being used, the 
brick will be of good quality and the expense of manufac- 
bae will be less than that of other kinds of brick. Soft 
mad brick can be made by machine almost as cheaply as 
stiff mud brick while the dry press and re-press brick are the 
most expensive of all. 

One of the advantages in manufacturing dry press brick 
is the fact that the brick made by this process do not re- 
quire drying before burning. The dry or semi-dry pressed 
brick are usually stacked in the kiln immediately after re- 
moving from the machine. By this method one of the 
steps in the manuFacture of stiff or soft mud brick which 
often occasions very considerable loss is entirely done 
away with. 

METTHODS OF SAKDmO BRICK. 

In the manufacture of soft mud brick, either by hand or 
machine the moulds are usually dipped in water, filled 
with sand, and emptied each time before they are used. In 
this way the interior of the moulds are covered with a thin 
layer of sand which adheres to the wet surfaces. The fill- 
ing and emptying of the moulds with sand is done either 
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by hand or mEtchinery. An automatic eander is a labor 
saving device which is now a part of every well equipped 
plant. In some of the yards in which the brick are made 
by hand the blocli of clay is rolled in sand before being 
placed in the moulds. 

In the manufacture of "slop" brick the moulds are not 
sanded but the brick are usually sanded after being dumped 
on the yard. The stiff mud brick when dried in hacks are 
also often sprinkled with sand to prevent the brick from 
sticking together when piled on top of one another. 

To prevent the block of clay from sticking to the table over 
which it passes in coming from the die of an auger machine, 
the table is usually covered with a thin coat of oil. This 
not only prevents the clay from adhering to the table but 
also gives the block a smooth even surface. 

DRYING BKICK. 

The brick which are manufactured by hand or in stiff or 
soft mud machines must be dried before stacking in the 
kiln. In general, three methods of drying are in comqion 
use throughout the country. The first method, and that 
which is most commonly employed in Wisconsin, is by 
hacking the brick on the yard. By this method the moulds 
containing the brick are removed from the machine and 
carried to the yard and there dumped. During favorable 
weather the brick are allowed to remain flat on the yard 
for a period of a day, after which they are stacked on 
edge in piles Imown as hacks. After being hacked to a 
height of ten or twenty brick they are allowed to remain 
exposed to the air for a period of from one to two weeks. 
If conditions are favorable and the yard does not suffer 
from extreme heat, frost or wet weather, the brick will dry 
uniformly and be in excellent condition when placed in the 
kiln. In case storms prevail during this period the brick 
dry much more slowly. They are usually protected on the 
top by board saddles and along the sides by stretches of 
canvas or boards. These are only emergency methods of 
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protection and can only be used when the foreman is a 
sufficiently good weather prophet to apprehend approach- 
ing storms. It treqaently happens that a storm comes up 
so suddenly that the hacks cannot be covered, or again in 
the night when no one is about. In this way thousands of 
brick are annually destroyed through wetting and over- 
turning of the hacks. 

Many of the brick which are exposed to the direct rays 
of the sun are cracked and warped by extreme heat. Dur- 
ing the fall when the temperature lowers to the freezing 
point many thousands of brick are lost annually in Wis- 
consin brick yards, owing to the inadequate facilities for 
protection against sucb changes of temperature. 

Where tbe brick are not piled in hacks on the yard 
they are usually dried on pallets under sheds. The pallets 
frequently consist of a single ten inch board, although 
the better equipped yards have pallets which are made out 
of four to six narrow strips with cleats at both ends and 
in the middle. These pallets are erected in tiers under 
sheds especially constructed for this purpose. Brick which 
are placed on pallets should dry more quickly than those 
in hacks, owing to the better circulation of air and the 
fact that they are above the ground. Brick that are dried 
on pallets are not in as great danger from extreme heat 
or rain as those piled in hacks on the yard. A few of the 
brick upon the windward side of the yard are sometimes 
destroyed, but, as a rule, these are protected by boards 
which are supplied temporarily for that purpose. Under 
favorable conditions it requires from seven to twelve days 
to dry brick on pallets. Brick dried in this manner are 
frequently in as great danger from frost as those that are 
hacked on the yard. 

The third method of drying brick is by the use of artifi- 
cial heat. There are three classes of patent driers which 
are distinguished from one another by the manner and con- 
dition in which the heat is supplied. Tbe first class of 
drier furnishes direct heat through the consumption of 
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coke or ooal; tbe secoad class provides heat through radia- 
tion from steam pipes ; and ttie third class uses direct heat 
conveyed from and supplied by the kilns used in barniog 
the brick. 

Very few patent driers are nov being used in the brick 
yards of Wisconsin. All that have thus far been erected 
are of either the steam or coke type. Driers of these, as 
well as the third type, are frequently equipped with fans 
to provide a constant and uniform circulation of the hot 
air from one end of the dry shed to the other. The steam 
and coke driers have frequently been objected to on ac- 
count of the diflBculty experienced in maintaining a uniform 
heat. This objection of course would also hold af^ainst the 
third class of drier. However, these two methods ordinar- 
ily require the consumption of extra fuel and it is for this 
reason more than any other that they are being abandoned 
by tbe larger plants in favor of the third class of drier. 

For large plants the drier which uses hot air from the 
kilns is perhaps the most economical construction now in 
use. Some of the modern brick yards such as that owned 
by the Purington Paving Brick Company of Galesburg, 
Illinois, are provided with this kind of a drier. The hot 
air is forced by means of a fan from the kilns through the 
conveyors into the drier. Tbe hot air enters at one end of 
the drier and is expelled at tbe other. Tbe brick enter 
tbe drier at the end from which the air is expelled, thereby 
coming in contact, at first, with a moisture laden atmos- 
phere having only a moderate temperature. After entering 
tbe drier tbe brick are moved gradually through tbe kiln 
toward the other end, the temperature increasing pari passu 
with the movement. ' 

It requires from twenty-four to thirty-six hours for tbe 
brick to pass through tbe drier and come out at the other 
end in condition so that they can be Immediately trans- 
ferred to tbe kiln and burned. 

' Tb« principle upon which the different Aiy kilns are operated can be 
learned in greater detail hj application to the manuCacturing concerns 
that are placing them on the market. 
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A brick pUat which is eqaipped with a drier of this 
character has a deoided advaatage over one which is de- 
pendent entirely npon the natural air. Plants which are 
equipped with driers can begin operations earlier in the 
spring and work later in the fall than those that depend 
upon hacks and pallets for drying their product. If one 
is intending to construct a modern plant it is very neces- 
sary that it should be equipped with a drier in order to 
manufacture the brick qnickly and economically. 

It must be anderstood, however, that there are many lo- 
calities where the conditions are such as not to warrant 
the construction of a dry kiln. Where the demand does 
not call for the manufacture of over a million brick a year, 
a person would scarcely be justified in oonsidering the erec- 
tion of a special drier. 

METHODS OF BCRNING. 

After the brick are dried they are removed to the kilns 
and stacked where they are barned. Two general types 
of kilns are in common use, known as the up draft and 
down draft." The up draft kilns are known as scove or 
permanent, depending upon whether the walls are tempo- 
rary or permanent. 

The Up Draft KUiu. — The brick at all the small yards 
are almost invariably burned in up draft kilns of the scove 
^pe. With this kind of a kiln the brick are ordinarily 
stacked first and the walls constructed later. The kiln is 
usually covered with a roof constructed either out of wood 
or sheet iron. The kiln is protected on two sides with an open 
shed underneath which the wood used in burning is piled. 
The walls of the scove kiln are ordinarily constructed out of 
broken brick which are cemented together with mud. In 
order to keep the walls intact and reasonably free from 

1 A third kind kaowo as th« " tunnel kiln " in which the brick aie moved 
throDffh a tunnel in which the heat ia graduated haa been in uae to Bome> 
extent in Europe, buthasnot yet been adopted bj American producers. 
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cracks, a pail of mud is kept coDBtantly on band with which 
to smear the walls- The arches or fire places are geoerally 
unprotected except by a door which is removed when 
fuel is added. The top of the kiln is covered with one 
or two rows of burned or unburned brick called "flatting." 
Frequently the flatting courses are given little or no atten- 
tion, there being no thought of controlling the heat by 
regulating the flues at the top. The ordinary scove kiln 
is shown in the accompanying plates. The permanent ap 
draft kiln, on the other hand, usually has solid walls con- 
structed out of burned brick. The kiln is usually open at 
one end so that the brick may he easily removed after being 
burned. The walls of the kiln are often two and one-half 
feet thick at the base tapering at the top to twelve or four- 
teen inches. The flatting of such a kiln usually consists of 
one or two layers of unburned brick or bats. 

The permanent kiln is far preferable to the scove kiln 
and easily repays the owner for the additional cost of con- 
struction in the l>etter and more uniformly burned brick, 
it is always more or less ditScult to burn all the brick uni- 
formly hard in a scove kiln. It frequently happens that 
the brick around the arches are almost melted while the 
brick near the sides and top of the kiln are underburned. 
The heat is radiated very rapidly from the scove kiln and 
can be maintained uniform only with the greatest difficulty. 
The heat is not only radiated from the top of the kiln but 
it also passes through the thin walls which are often broken 
with numerous small cracks. The walls are ofteu so thin 
that a strong wind drives the heat from one or the other 
side of the kiln in such a manner as to almost cool the 
partially burned brick on the windward side. In a scove 
kiln, such as is commonly constructed, brick can only be 
successfully burned under the most favorable conditions. 
As it is there is always a greater or less quantity of under- 
burned or soft brick which must be separated from those 
that are properly burned and sold at a discount. 
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Tke Down Draft Kilns. — There are two common t;pes 
oi down draft kilos, known as the round and square. 
The principle of the down draft kiln is different from that 
of the up draft in that the heat enters at the top and is 
carried down through the brick stacked in the kiln and out 
through one or more flues at the bottom which are con- 
nected with a chimney or chimneys on the exterior. The 
fire places are outside of the kiln and the flame is not sup- 
posed to reach the brick which are separated from it by a 
wall. It has been demonstrated that the fire can be more 
easily controlled and a much more uniform heat be main- 
tained in a down draft than in an up draft kiln. The 
round down draft kiln is the commonest type and is illus- 
trated in plate II. The square down draft kiln operates 
on the same principle as the round down draft, and is shown 
in plate III. 

The Oontinumui Kiln. — The principle of the continuous kiln 
is somewhat different from that of either the round or 
square down draft. This kiln consists of chambers separ- 
ated from one another by thin paper partitions. The brick 
are stacked in several of these chambers and the fire started 
in one end where suitable fireplaces have been constructed. 
After the fire is started fuel is fed into the kiln through 
small apertures at the top. The fire progresses from one 
|>art of the kiln to the other, creeping gradually ahead as 
the fuel is fed farther and farther in front. The chaml>ers 
which are in front of where the fire is burning are filled 
vith brick which receive the heat therefrom. In this man- 
lier the brick are dried sufflciently so that they can be 
burned without danger when the fire reaches the chamber 
in which they have been stacked. The chambers are con- 
tBtancted in two rows each of which is connected with the 
one in front of and behind it. The fire is never allowed to 
go out and there are sufficient chambers so that the brick 
may be burning in one, drying in another, and being taken 
out of a third at the same time. 

The oontiauoos kiln is supposed to be the most economi- 
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cal kilo yet constructed, altbough it requires careful at- 
teDtioD and experience to burn and operate it successfalty. 
All of the kilns, with the exception of the continuoiifi, 
may be so constructed that either wood or coal can t>e used 
for fuel- The down draft kilns, however, operate most 
BuccessfuUy with coal. Petroleum and gas are used in 
some sections of the country although not very generally. 

THE MANUFAGTDRE OF DRAIN TIIA. 

Drain tile are manufactured out of clay which has the 
same consistency as that used in the manufacture of stiff 
mud brick. For this purpose the clay requires careful 
pugging and mixing before being transferred to the ma- 
chine. The tile are dried in sheds having two or three 
floors especially arranged to permit a ready circulation of 
the air. Some of the sheds are equipped with steam pipes 
for artificial drying, but most of them simply utilize the 
natural air for this purpose. Most of the drain tile are 
burned in down draft kilns although a number of the fac- 
tories in Wisconsin burn the tile in the interior portion of 
up draft scove kilns. 

THE OSES OP SAND. 

Sand such as is used for moulding is also one of the most 
important materials mixed with clay for the manufacture 
of brick. In some of the brick yards there is a tendency 
to add large quantities of sand to the clay as it is taken 
from the bank. This is not done because better brick can 
be manufactured thereby but because the clay can be 
worked easier and with less danger of loss in drying. 
There is much less danger of the brick cracking in the 
hacks or on the pallets and ordinarily less fuel is required 
to burn the brick when a considerable quantity of sand is 
mixed with the clay. The manufacturer, however, should 
not lose sight of the fact that it is his duty and to his in- 
terest to make the very best brick that he can from the 
clay at his disposal. It should never be his aim to lessen 
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the cost of maoufactaring and sacrifice thereb; the quality. 

The moulding sand is sometimes pure quartz but more 
often it contaics varying percentAges of calcite, dolomite, 
feldspar and iron oxide, all of which act as fluxes. In 
case the calcite and feldspar occur in considerable quanti- 
ties, they often fuse with the quartz forming a glassy flnz, 
on account of which the brick stick together in the kiln. 
This may cause endless difficulty when it cornea to removing 
the brick from the kiln. Sometimes the brick adhere so 
tightly that they can only be separated by aid of a hammer. 
Those who are manufacturing brick in the refirion of the 
calcium clays should be especially careful to obtain sand 
which is free from lime, otherwise they may ezperieoce 
difficulty through the brick adhering to one another when 
burned in the kiln. 

In case the quartz sand is stained with iron oxide it us- 
oaUy burns red or brown. When the iron oxide is absent 
or occurs in small grains the sand usually bums a white or 
gray color. In the manufacture of red brick it frequently 
happens that a white burning sand is used for moulding, 
on account of which the color of the brick is deadened. 
Occasionally where a brick has a natural dull red color a 
sand which bums a brilliant cherry red is used to enliven 
the color of the brick. Artificial coloring matter such as 
colorific is sometimes added to the sand for this parpose. 
Where red burning or artificially colored sand is used to 
brighten the retl color of a brick it serves as a veneer 
which will disappear in a few years leaving the walls of 
the building the natural color of the brick. 

The sand which is used for moulding must be thoroughly 
dried l>efore being used. Two or three different methods 
of drying sand are employed at the various yards in Wis- 
consin. A greater part of the sand is dried on ovens con- 
structed for that purpose. Where scove kilos are used in 
burning, the sand is frequently banked against the walls 
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of tbe kiln where it is dried by the heat which is radiated 
from the kiln. After it is dried it is removed to a shed 
and kept for future use. 

GRADING OF BRICE. 

There is no recognized standard size for brick among 
Wisconsin manufacturers. The brick in this state differ in 
size not only at different yards, but even in a single kiln. 
The brick constituting the arches of a kiln are often very 
much smaller than those at the top ofving to the great dif- 
ference in the heat to which they have been subjected. The 
brick in one kiln are often burned harder than in another 
and consequently differ in size. Manufacturers frequently 
use the same size of mould for all clays without respect to 
their shrinkage values. In obtaining moulds, account is not 
always taken of the shrinkage of the clay, either in dry- 
ing or burning. In the roanufactare of common brick this 
may not be a serious objection, but brick which are n-sed 
for fronts to buildings ought to be strictly anif oru in size. 
They should also have perfectly smooth faces and square 
comers so that they can be laid with close joints. The 
standard size, adopted by the National Brick Manufacturer's 
Association, of a good, hard, common brick (burned) is 8i 
inches z 4 inches z 2i inches and that of a re-press front brick 
8| inches z 4 inches z S| inches. These sizes should be main- 
tained by all manufacturers of common brick. 

Many common soft and stiff mud brick are used for fronta 
to buildings. Where carefully selected they sometimes 
make a neat wall but more often it is ragged and unbecora- 
ing. The end cut stiff mud brick are especially poorly 
adapted to this use on account of their rough ends. For 
this reason, unless the brick are to be repressed, a side cat 
brick is preferable to one which is end cut. 

Common brick are graded either according; to the manner 
in which they are burned or the uses to which they are put 
The different Wisconsin manufacturers distinguish mainly 
hard, soft, chimney, well, sidewalk, veneer, and select 
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brick. The grades which are made for cominoD brick do 
not consider color and are seldom the same for yards lo- 
cated any considerable distance from one another. A great 
part of the brick are sold as they come from the kiln, with- 
ODt grading, and are known as " kiln run " brick. 

The dry press or re-press brick are usually graded into 

two classes, commonly known as hard and soft. The soft 

brick are sold without further grading as common brick. 

The bard brick, on the other hand are of ben graded accord- 

' ing to color into many classes. 

For the best work, the public demands a perfect brick, 
with sharp square comers, and uniform in size and color. 
In order to maintain this standard the brick must be care- 
fully sorted and graded before being placed on the market. 

Vitrified or hard burned brick are at the present time be- 
ing pushed into the market for building purposes. How- 
ever, a building brick, as well as having strength and 
wearing qualities, should be a poor conductor of heat. 
For this reason vitrified brick should be less desirable than 
those that are burned to the ordinary hardness. The greater 
heat conductivity which a vitrified brick has over a well 
bomed building brick is a serious objection to its use in 
buildings constructed ia a northern climate. It is thought 
that the greater strength and durability of a vitrified brick 
hardly compensates for its greater heat conductivity. 
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CHAPTER Vli. 



THE LACUSTRINE OR LAKE. CLAYS. 

The lacustrine clays which occur throughout the eastent 
part of the state adjacent to Lake Michigan and in the 
northern part of the state contiguous to Lake Superior are 
the richest sources of material for the manufacture of 
oream colored brick that are found anywhere in the north 
central part oF the United States. These deposits were 
formed after the glacial period and during what are known 
as the interglacial epochs. These periods of time between 
the successive advances of the ice sheet are represented 
by a depressed condition of the land and a flooding of 
the river channels with quiet water. The lacustrine de- 
posits weto formed contemporaneously with the estuarine 
deposits to be discussed in the next chapter and have a 
maximum thickness along Lake Michigan of about one 
hundred and fifty feet. Along Lake Superior the deposila 
are reported to be very much thicker. They consist of layers 
of boulder clay,gravel, sand.and fine grained laminated clay. 
The clay outcrops in many places adjacent to the shore 
oftimes forming almost vertical cliffs. Rivers and small 
streams have cut trenches entirely or partly through the 
deposits exposing the clay in hundreds of places through* 
out the region adjacent to the Great Lakes. 

At the surface the clay is frequently capped with a vari- 
able thickness of gravel, sand, or boulder clay. The clay 
itself often passes below into sand and sometimes into 
boulder clay. 

The color of the clay varies from reddish brown or light 
purple to a grayish blue. It often consists of deep choco- 
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late browa or red brown layers which alteroate with those 
having a bluish gray colur, on account of which the clay is 
known as "chocolate cake" clay. Other portions of the 
clay hare an almost uniform grayish blue color. 

The laminae out of which the stratified portions are com- 
posed are separated from one another by a thin layer of 
coarse sand which constitutes an easy plane of parting. 
The chemical and mineralogical compositions of the clay 
from different parts of the lacustrine clay region are essen- 
tially the same. Quartz, calcite, dolomite, kaolin, and the 
other less abundant minerals occur somewhat differently 
associated in the different parts of the region but the aver* 
age composition of the different banks is very much the 
same. The clay contains a high percentage of calcite or 
dolomite, moderate percentages of quartz and iron oxide, 
and a low percentage of kaolin. The clay which occurs 
at or near the surface is an exception to this rule inasmuch 
as it contains small amounts of calcium and magnesium 
and a relatively higher percentage of iron than that which 
occurs at a greater depth. 

Wherever the bank has a thickness of forty or fifty feet 
the clay almost invariably contains pockets or beds of 
limestone gravel and layers of boulder clay. The gravel 
is not entirely limestone but consists also of granite and 
greenstone. These fragments of foreign rock which are in- 
«lndecl in the clay are evidence that portions of the deposits 
are of later age than at least a part of the glacial drift The 
glacial deposits which sometimes occur above the clay 
give evidence, on the other hand, that the glaciers mast 
have advanced beyond the lake clays after the latter had 
in part at least been deposited. This, combined with the 
position of the estuarine deposits which are commonly 
overlain by glacial deposits, leads to the assumption that 
the clays are not exclusively post-glacial but in part at 
least inter-glacial or pre-glacial. It is possible that the 
lower beds are inter-glacial while the upper deposits are 
post-glacial. The relation which these clay deposits bear to 
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the successive advances of the ice sheet has never been 
worked out. The drainage of a large part of the region 
contiguous to the great lakes may have been so obstructed 
by the first advance of the ice sheet as to account for con- 
siderable accumulations of clay before the ice sheet covered 
the region. Each of the successive advances and retreats 
of the glacier may have been accompanied by depositions 
of clay which varied in thickness depending largely upon 
the rapidity of the advance and retreat of the ice sheet. 
Before any authoritative statement is made concerning the 
age and relation of these deposits a great amount of detailed 
field work must be done. 

The materials composing the lacustrine clays were derived 
in a large part from the underlying limestore formations 
by disintegration which took place through stream and 
glacial erosion. The calcite and dolomite as well as the 
quartz, occur in grains as a part of the mechanical sedi- 
ments. 

For a depth of from one to three feet below the surface 
the clay contains much less calcium and magnesium, has a 
deep red color, and is higher in silica and alumina. This 
difference is attributable to the decomposition and re- 
moval of the calcite and dolomite by percolating waters, 
since the glacial epoch. 

The lacustrine, as well as the estuarine deposits to he 
considered in a subsequent chapter, consist mainly of clay 
^hich burns a white or cream color. The only part of the 
clay which burns red is that which is contained in the upper 
one to five feet of the exposed banks. AH the clay Ijeloyr 
this level burns to a white or cream color without respect 
to its color as it is taken from the bank. Much of the 
clay has a reddish color and analyses frequently give as 
much as four per cent, of the oxide of iron. — sufficient to 
color any ordinary clay a decided red. At an early di^ 
manufacturers were surprised to find that brick which were 
made out of this clay, when properly burned, had a whits 
or cream color. 
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Ad explanation of tbis phenomena was offered by E. T. 
Sweet in a paper read before the Wisconsin Academy of 
Sciences. Arts, and Letters, in February, 1877. He sug- 
gested that there was probably a relation between the color 
and the high percentage of calcium and magnesium which 
are invariably present in the clay which burns to a cream 
color. Mr. Sweet further suggested that the iron, calcium, 
and magnesium undoubtedly entered into a combination 
very similar to certain members of the amphlbole group, 
in which the iron does not appear as a coloring matter. 

Id the same report T. C. Chamberlln says, "At numer- 
ous points in the Liake region, and in the Fox river valley, 
cream colored brick are made from red clays. In nearly 
or quite all cases, whatever the original color of the clay, 
the brick are reddish when partly burned. The explana- 
tion seems to be that, at a comparatively moderate tem- 
perature, the iron constituent is deprived of its water and 
fully oxidised, and is, therefore, red, while it is only at a 
relatively high heat that the union with the lime and mag- 
nesia takes place, giving rise to the light color." ' 

From all the evidence that can be collected it is safe to 
conclude that the white or cream color of the brick of this 
region is not due to the absence of iron but to the presence 
of large quantities of calcium and magnesium carbonate 
which unite with the iron in such a manner as to obscure 
its color. 

The individual deposits of this region will be considered 
in detail in the following pages. 

ALQOUA. 

Algoma is in the northwestern part of Kewaunee County 
on Lake Michigan. The lake shore at this place is skirted 
with low banks of clay, a large part of which contains 
boulders and pebbles, forming a tough, resistant maiss com- 

> T. a Ch&mberliD, Geology of Wiaconain, Vol. I, p. 668. 
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monly koowa as bard pan or boulder clay. The upper 
forty-six feet of the clay bank along the shore immediately 
north of the city Is filled with pebbles and boulders. Under- 
neath this occurs a bed of sand from five to six feet in 
thickness, interlaminated with which are thin streaks of 
clay. Below this occurs an unknonn depth of clay which 
is free from pebbles. This clay is thinly laminated and 
appears as though it might be suitable for the manufac- 
ture of brick. The stripping, however, is so heavy that 
it almost precludes the possibility of working the bank 
with profit. 

The only brick yard which is located in this vicinity is 
situated directly south of the city, near the outskirts, and 
is owned and operated by Ferdinand Storm. The upper 
three feet of the bank from which the clay is obtained coo- 
tains numerous limestone pebbles, on account of which it is 
stripped. Underneath this gravelly clay there is a thick- 
ness of from three to ten feet of tough, red, apparently 
uhlaminated clay, which is used for making brick. This 
clay should be thoroughly weathered before being soaked 
and tempered. A large portion of the clay from this 
part of the bank burns red. Underneath the red burn- 
ing clay occurs five feet of thinly bedded, yellow biiming 
clay, which is interlaminated with thin layers of sand. 
Underneath this occurs a thickness of from one to four feet 
of blue clay which burns white. Below this horizon is an 
nnknown depth of clay which contains considerable fine 
gravel, on account of which it is unsuitable for the manu- 
facture of brick. 

In working this bank it is necessary to mix all the clay 
between the upper and lower boulder clay beds. There is 
BufBcient sand in the middle layers, so that none need be 
added from outside sources. The brick resulting from this 
mixture have a white, cream, or yellowish green color, de- 
pending upon the temperature at which they are burned. 
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The clay contatns a high percentage of calcium carbonate 
and is unsuitable for the maQtifacture of either vitrified or 
refractory -wares. 

The bank is worked by undermining the clay with pick 
and shovel. The clay is hanled to a vat in which it is 
mixed with water and allowed to soak over night. The 
brick are moulded in a "Reliable" machine which is oper- 
ated with a hand lever. The brick are dried in hacks on 
the yard and burned in ecove kilns. The facilities for pro- 
tecting the brick from wind and rala while drying are 
very insufficient on account of which there is constant danger 
of loss. Wood is used for fuel in burning and a little over 
one-half of a cord is consumed for each thousand brick 
burned. It requires about eigth days to complete the burn. 

The capacity of the brick machine now used is from ten 
to twelve thousand brick a day. The output is exclusively 
common brick. Three hundred thousand brick were made 
in 1898; 120,000 In 1897; 400,000 in 1898. Labor costs 
about tl.&O a day and wood can be obtained for (1.50 to 
$1.75 per cord. The market is entirely local. 

APPLETON. 

The clay which occurs in the vicinity of Appleton is & 
part of the great mass of lacustrine clays occuring through- 
out the region and of which the Fox River valley is apart. 
The altematiug layers of the laminated parts of the banks 
each have a different color although the clay as a whole 
has a reddish brown -tint near the surface and bluish or 
pinkish gray color at a depth of from six to ten feet. 

Two brick factories, known respectively as Carter's and 
Boetcher's brick yards, are located southwest of Appleton 
and about one and one-half miles from Appleton Junction, 
near the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad. The plants 
are located near each other and the clay which occurs at 
both yards is essentially the same. 

The brick yard owned by William Carter is situated on the 
Chicago and Northwestern Eiailroad and is directly west of 
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the yard owned by Henry Boeteher. The clay bank eon- 
siats of a stripping of from one to one and a hall feet of 
red burning clay. Underneath this occurs from, two to four 
feet of clay interlaminated with thin layers of sand. 
Uoderneatli the brown clay occurs from six to ten feet of 
pinkish colored clay which bums white; thirty to thirty- 
two feet of interlaminated blue and pink colored clay; and 
an unknown depth of sand and gravel. Of the lower thirty 
or thirty-two feet of " blue " clay only the upper six inches 
is being used. The brown clay which occurs near the top 
contains sufficient sand so that when it is mixed with the 
blue clay no additional sand is needed to make easy 
working. In certain parts of the bank hard nodules known 
as " clay dogs " occur in considerable numbers- The " clay 
dogs " in this bank are mainly fossil crinoids, which, on 
account of their calcareous composition injure the brick in 
the same manner as limestone pebbles. The only way to 
rid the clay of them is by screening, crushing, or grind- 
ing. In this place those portions of the bank which cob- 
tain clay dogs are removed to the dump pile. 

At this yard the clay is taken directly from the bank to 
the pug mill and tempered before being passed into the brick 
machine. The brick are made both by the stiff and soft 
mud processes. The stifE mud machine is a " Big "Wonder " 
and is provided with an automatic end cut-ofT. The brick 
are carried away on double spring offbeaTing trucks, dried 
in hacks on the yard, and burned in scove kilns. 

The capacity of the dry yard is about SOO.OOO and tbs 
kiln capacity is about 1,400,000. It requires about seven 
days to bum the brick, and from thirty-five to forty cords 
of mixed wood, ash, oak, elm, and bass, are consumed for 
each one hundred thousand brick burned. Each of the 
machines, which are run by steam power, have a capacity 
of about 86.000 to 40.000 brick per day. 

The brick made on the stiff mud machine were sold in 
1899 at ^.50 per M and the sand moulded soft mud brick 
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brought $6.50. Prom fourteen to fifteen men are employed 
on the yard. The output in 189S was 2,500.000; in 1899 it 
was something over 1,530,000. Mr. Carter has shown more 
than ordinary skill in constructing and managing his kilns 
so that the hrick are burned uniformly hard. In setting 
the brick in the kilns care is taken to so arrange the Hues 
that the heat will be uniformly distributed throughout the 
entire kiln. A simple device consisting of canvas strung 
in front of the are places has been employed to prevent the 
cold air from reaching the brick through the arches. 

Henry Boetcher's firlck Yard is east of that owned by 
Carter and is about a fourth of a mile from the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad. The clay bank consists of three 
feet of tough, red clay at the top which is usually stripped 
and thrown back into the pit. Below the red clay occurs 
forty feet of what is known as hi ue clay. This, however, is 
only worked to the water level which occurs at a depth of 
about fifteen feet. To this depth the clay is very homogene- 
ous but very indistinctly laminated. The remaining twenty- 
five feet which is below water level is strongly laminated. 

The clay is shoveled from the bank into carts and trans- 
ferred directly to a pug mill where it is tempered before 
passing into the brick machine. Both stiff and soft mud 
machines are used. The soft mud machine has a capacity 
of from 16,000 to 16,000 per day, while the stiff mud ma- 
chine will turn out from 20,000 to 22,000. The stiff mud 
machine is provided with an automatic end cut-ofl, and the 
brick are carried away on double spring off-bearing trucks. 
The brick are dried in hacks on the yard and burned in 
scove kilns. The capacity of the dry yard is at present 
200,000. The kiln sheds will accommodate about one mil- 
lion brick. The brick are burned about seven days 
and it is said to cost about eighty cent« per thousand 
for burning with wood at $3.00 per cord. A large per- 
centage of the brick have a cream color, although 
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some are pink or red due to miztag an iade&aite qaantity 
of red burning clay with that which burns white. The 
red color is also sometimes due to underburniog. 

This yard was opened in 1895 and has been operated 
each year between May Ist and October lOtb. The output 
in 1897 was 300,000 and in 1899 it was over 1,000,000. The 
brick sold in 1899 at a price ranging from J5.50 to $6.50 
per thousand. 

ASHLAND. 

The clays in the vicinity of Ashland are tough and 
plastic and usually contain much limestone gravel. 
Throughout the entire region adjacent to Lake Superior 
there was only one brick yard in operation in 18^9. This 
yard was located about two miles west of Ashland on the 
Northern Pacific Railway,' and was being operated by 
Edward Hartmann. The land on which the yard is located 
is owned by John Hockers. Mr. Hartmann commenced to 
manufacture brick at this place in 1388 and has operated 
the yard during the summer months of each yeatr since 
that time. 

The clay bank which is worked has a depth of from 
eight to ten feet. Some of the clay is smooth and reason- 
ably free from gravel but most of it contains limestone 
pebbles in such quantity as to seriously interfere with the 
manufacture of good brick. 

The clay is tempered in vats and the brick are moulded 
in a soft mud machine operated by horse power. The 
brick are dried in hacks on the yard and burned in scove 
kilns. The output of the yard-during the last three years 
has averaged about 500,000. The market for the brick 
has been mainly in the cities located between Bayfield and 
Hurley. The brick sold in 1899 for about t5.50 per M. 

'Since writiog this report the brick yard hae been abandoned. 
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The following analyses have been made of the red clays 
occurri&g in the Lake Superior region.' 

Lacuatrine Clay, Ashland. 

Silica 5809 

Ferric oxide 4.44 

Alumina..; 25.K 

Calcic carbonate 1.31 

Masnesic carbonate i.OL 

Water 4.09 

Total lOaW 

Bed Marly Clay, Lake Superior. 

Ferric oxide 4.44 

Alnmina 3632 

Silica 58.09 

Lima 2.41 

Haffoeflia 1.91 

GarooDic acid 4.00 

Water 4.00 

Total 100.26 

Bed Marty Clay, Lake Superior. 

Ferric oilde 4.11 

Alumiaa 18.86 

Silica 64JJ6 

Lime 3.B8 

MagDesia , 1.70 

Caibonie acid 4.65 

Sulphuric acid 2.56 

Total 100.02 

Silicioua Bed Clay, Ashland. 

Ferric oxide 4.11 

Alumina 25.B3 

Silica 57.60 

Lime % 3 58 

Magnesia 1.70 

Carbonic acid , 4.66 

Sulphuric acid ,.. 257 

Total 100.06 



>aeokig7 ot WiscoDsia, Vol. I, pp. 306-307. It muat ba understood that 
these aaal^seB are of clays occurring near the surface and from which a 
large part of the calcium and magnesium have been leeched. Clajs oc- 
curring deeper down show a ferj difFerent percentage ot calcium and 
m&gnesium. 
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Berlin is located in the northern part of Green Lake 
County near the western border of the lacustrine clay re- 
gion. The clay that occurs in this vicinity does not differ 
materially from that which is found in other parts of the 
lake region. 

The Berlin Brick Yard, which Is owned and operated by 
C. 8. Morris, was opened in IS85 and has been worked dur- 
ing the summer of each year since that time. The clay 
bank is located in the southwestern part of the city and 
has a thickness of about sixteen feet, the upper two feet 
of which is stripping. Underneath the clay occurs a 1>ed 
of gravel. Near the middle of the bank the clay appears 
to be well stratified, while at the top and bottom the lami- 
nae are very imperfectly developed. The clay cont-ains an 
occasional limestone pebble but apparently they are not 
sufficiently abundant to injure materially the brick manu- 
factured therefrom. The clay at the l>ottom of the bank is 
finer grained and richer than that which occurs at the top. 
The top clay burns a reddish color while that underneath 
burns white or bufT. 

The clay is taken from the bank and removed to a large 
vat adjacent to the brick machine where it is soaked over 
night. It is then transferred to a Brewer brick and tile 
machine, pugged, and manufactured into stiff mud brick. 
The machine is run by steam power and is operated at a 
rat« of 15,000 brick a day. ' The brick are moved on trucks 
and dried in hacks on the yard. The yard is provided with 
an abundance of canvas and saddle covers which are placed 
over the brick whenever there is danger from rain or wind. 
The brick are burned in scove kilns having a total capacity 
of about one million. Many of the brick near the kiln 
walls and around the arches are cracked in burning. This 
is due to the cold air striking the brick when they are hot. 
It was also observed that a considerable number of the 
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brick were cracked through the center.'which is probably 
due to the clay passing uDevenly through the die of the 
machiDB. When one side moves faster than the other, fine 
cracks are very liable to be produced. The brick are burned 
about eight and one-half days and it costs in the neighbor- 
hood of 87 cents per M. for burning. The best quality of 
split and seasoned tamar2ick wood is used for Qring and it 
gives excellent satisfaction. 

The brick near the top and around the sides of the kiln 
have a pinkish color which is probably due to underbuim- 
ing, although as previously noted, it may be due in part to 
a mixture of the red and white burning clays. Whenever 
the red burning clay is mixed with that which bums a 
white or cream color the tendency is to produce a pink or 
very delicate shade of red. 

This plant employs fifteen men, paying wages ranging 
from $1.00 to 81.75 per day. The markets for the brick 
are mainly Berlin, Ripon, Omro, Wantoma, and Green Lake. 
During the last three years the outputof the yard has aver- 
aged about 700,000 brick, which sold in 1699 for *5.00 per 
M. kiln run. 

The clay is very calcareous and unsuitable for the manu* 
facture of vitrified or refractory wares. In the manufac- 
ture of brick care should be exercised to see that all of the 
limestone pebbles are removed before the clay is moulded. 

BOLTON VIIXE. 

Boltonville is situated in the northeastern part of Wash- 
ington County near the western limit of the Lacustrine 
Clay region, as shown on the map. One brick yard is lo- 
cated at this place. 

The Boltonville Brick Yard^ which is owned and operated 
by William VcAgt, was opened in 1884 and has been oper- 
ated each year since that time from May 1st to November 
1st Soft mud, sand moulded brick are manufactured. 

The clay bank which is worked has a thickness of from 
eight to twelve feet, although well borings in this vicinity 
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show that the total thickness is 85 feet. Below this depth 
occurs an uoknown thickness of sand. The surface clay to 
a depth of two and a half feet contains numerous limestone 
pebbles, on account of which it is stripped. Underneath 
this bed the clay is worked to a depth of from six to ten 
feet. The upper six feet has a reddish color and shows lit- 
tle or no lamination. The clay underneath this has a pink- 
ish or bluish tint and is known as the blue clay. An occa- 
sional limestone pebble is found in different parts of the 
bank. The bank slopes at a moderate angle and is worked 
by plowing. After plowing the clay is dried and mixed 
with sand, about twenty loads being used for each lOO.COO 
brick. The clay is then soaked in vats for two days after 
which it is passed into an Anderson soft mud machine in 
which the brick are made. The machine is mounted on 
trucks so that it can be moved on a track from one clay vat 
to the other. It Is operated by horse power. The capacity 
of the machine is about 14,000 brick per day. The brick 
are dried in hacks and burned in scove kilns. It requires 
twelve days to burn the brick and aboat one-half cord of 
soft wood is consumed for each thousand brick burned. 
The capacity of the dry yard is about 40,000 and the kiln 
capacity is about 580,000. 

Six men are employed on the yard and they are paid an 
average of $1.25 a day. The average output of the yard 
during the last three years has been 480,000 brick, all of 
which were sold in the vicinity of Boltonvilie and West 
Bend. 

Lc^oratory Examination. — Both the red and blue clays 
from this yard were ezamioed in the laboratory of the Sur- 
vey. The red clay was reasonably hard when dry and soft 
and plastic when wet. It has no distinguishing odor or 
taste. It is smooth and fine grained with little evidence of 
sand when tested between the teeth. 

When rubbed between the fingers the clay has a peculiar 
smoothness which is characteristic of very fine calcareous 
clay. It is not the greasy feel which is so characteristic 
of plastic kaolin. 
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The color of the dry clay is pinkish or yellowish gray 
fvhile the wet clay has a decidedly reddish tint The clay 
slacks readily, breaking down into scales of moderate size. 

The microscopic examination shows that this is among 
the finest grained of any of the lake clays examioed. Only 
an occasional grain having a diameter as great as .03 of a 
millimeter was noticed. A few of the individuals were .011 
of a mm. in diameter, many more were .003 of a mm., 
and maltitudes were less than .0006 of a mm. in diameter. 
Probably a fair average of the diameter of the grains in 
this sample would be .OOU of a mm. Among the somewhat 
rounded grains were observed, occasional elongated tabular 
crystals which were taken to be calcite or dolomite. Most 
of the grains, however, were irregular both in shape and 
size. 

It is almost a hopeless task to attempt to identify the 
minerals which exist in particles as fioe as those in this 
clay. The brown staining was thought to be due to iron 
oxide and a number of crystals of calcite were recognized 
by their rhombic outlines and high interference colors. 

The blue clay taken from the same bank was hard and 
brittle when dry but smooth and plastic when wet. It has 
no distinguishing taste or odor but a fine gritty feeling was 
detected when the clay was tested between the teeth. Be- 
tween the fingers the clay has the same smooth feeling 
which characterizes the red clay above described. 

The color of the clay is gray with a faint buff tint when 
dry. When powdered it is almost white. When wet the 
yellowish tint observed in the dry sample is very much 
intensified. The clay slacks quickly, breaking down into 
a pulverulent mass, consisting of fine fiakes. 

The microscopic examination shows the clay to consist 
of grains which range in size from .066 to .001 of a mm. 
in diameter. Very few of the grains have a diameter of 
.066 of a mm., the average being about .0059. It will be 
noticed that the average grains in this sample are some- 
what larger than those of the preceding. Rhombohedral 
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crystals of calcite were easily identified and long prismatic 
forms thought to be dolomite were quite abundant. The 
percentage of the different minerals could not be deter- 
mined, although calcite and dolomite were observed to be 
important constituents. A tendency for the very fine in- 
dividual particles to cluster together in irregular masses 
was noted in this and other samples. 

The sand which is used in moulding the brick was also 
examined mlcroscopicaily. The blaclc specks which can 
be seen with the naked eye were determined, under a mod- 
erately high powered lens, to be iron oxide. The other 
grains are of various sizes and have sharp angular outlines. 
Rhombic crystals of calcite are an abundant constituent 
of the sand, [^though quartz is the most abundant. The 
largest quartz individuals have a diameter of .5 of a mm. 
Many of the grains are .25 of a mm. in diameter, others 
are less than .01 of a mm., but the average is about .05 
of a mm. 

The heterogeneous size of the grains, their sharp and 
angular outlines, and the abundance of calcite account for 
the brick sticking together in the kiln, as pointed out by 
Mr. Voigt. In order to prevent the brick from fusing 
together it will be necessary to obtain sand from another 
locality in which there is less calcite and in which the 
grains are less angular. 

The chemical composition of the clays from this yard 
will be found in Table I. 

BRISTOL. 

Bristol is located in the central part of Kenosha County 
on the Chicago and Northwestern Railway and near the 
western margin of the lacustrioe clay region. One plant 
is located at this place which is known as the Bristol Brick 
and Tile Works. 

The Bristol Brlcb and Tile Worbs^ owned by H. A. Nel- 
son, were opened in 1895 and have been operated from 
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April to November of each year since that date. Drain 
tile and common brick are manufactured, the former being 
the more important part of the business. 

The clay banlE which is being worked comprises a small 
hill or mound which has an elevation of about forty feet. 
The clay is covered in some places with a layer of gravel 
from one to two feet in thickness. This, with the soil or 
loam at the surface, are stripped and carried away. Ua- 
dorneath the sod and gravel occur two feet of reddish, 
brown clay which burns red, and twelve feet of so-called 
blue clay which burns white. This blue clay is worked to 
a depth of six feet. Between the red and blue clays there 
is a layer of sand, six or eight inches in thickness. This 
sand is mixed with the clay used for the manufacture of 
brick, but is separated from the clay used for manufactur- 
ing drain tile. 

The bank has a moderate slope and the clay is plowed 
and partly dried before being conveyed to the factory. By 
thus ^disintegrating the clay it soaks much more readily in 
the vat, where it remains from twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours. 

An occasional limestone pebble occurs in the clay, on 
account of which it is passed through a Potts disinte- 
grator and a Brewer crusher after being tempered. A No. 
9 A Brewer machine is used for manufacturing both the 
brick and tile. Drain tile of all sizes from 2^ to 12 inches 
are manuf»:tured. The machine is run by a thirty horse 
power engine, and has a capacity of 12,000 2^ inch tile, or 
10,000 brick per day. The brick and tile are all dried 
under sheds, which can be opened on all sides to allow a 
free circulation of the air. Live and exhaust steam are 
used for drying when the weather is unfavorable. The 
brick and tile are burned in two kilns; one a square and 
the other a round down draft. The round kiln has a 
capacity of about 26,000 21- inch tile. Coal and wood are 
both used for f ueL 
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The loss in drying is not over one per cent while the 
loss in burning ia usually less than two per cent. The 
greatest loss in burning arises from setting the tile in 
the kilns before they are thoroughly dried. The tile manu- 
factured out of the white burniDg clay shrinks about one 
inch in twelve in_baming, while the red clay shrinks one 
and one-fourth inches in twelve. The less shrinkage of 
the white burning clay is due to the greater percentage of 
lime which it contains. 

When the limestone gravel is not removed from the clay, 
the tile and brick manufactured therefrom usually chip and 
flake through the slacking of the lime when moistened. 
The greatest care should be exercised in removing the 
limestone pebbles either by crushing or otherwise before 
the clay is used. Limestone is changed into quick lime 
when the brick are burned and this is sure to slack after 
being exposed to the atmosphere. The expansion which 
always results from slacking lime will invariably injure the 
brick or tile. The tile and brick that are free from lime- 
stone pebbles are of good quality. 

Lahoratory Examlnatitm. — The red and blue clays were 
each examined in the laboratory both macrascopically and 
microscopically. The red burning clay is moderately hard 
and brittle when dry, and soft and plastic when wet. It 
has no distinguishing taste or odor. The presence of sand 
grains is evidenced by the gritting between the teeth. 
The color of the clay is pinkish gray when dry and yellow- 
ish brown when wet It slacks moderately fast, breaking 
down into rather coarse scales or granules. 

The largest grains observed were quartz which had a diam- 
eter of about .OHJ mm. However, the clay consists mainly 
of very fine grains most of which are less than .003 of a 
mm. in diameter. The average grains probably have a 
diameter of about .0059 mm. 

Besides the iron oxide which stains the grains, quartz is 
the only mineral that can be positively identified. The 
smaller grains are very irregular in shape. 
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The blue clay U moderately hard and coherent when dry 
but is soft and plastic when wet Occasional grains of sand 
sufflcieotly large to be detected between the teeth occur in 
this clay. It slacks readily breaking down into a Saky 
mass. When dry the clay has a pinkish gray color which 
is intensified upon wetting. 

The largest grains have a diameter of .087 of a mm. From 
this size they range down to those which are less than .0059 
of a mm. in diameter. About one-fourth of the clay mass 
is made up of grains having diameters of less than .0059 of 
a mm. Tbe grains have a dirty, yellowish brown color, 
which is imparted by stainings of iron oxide. The outlines 
of the larger graius are comparatively regular, while the 
smaller ones are decidedly angular. It is exceedingly 
difficult to identify the individuals. 

CHAMPION. 

Chsunpion is a small village located in Brown County, near 
the southeastern extremity of Green Bay. The clay occur- 
ring at this place is a part of the lacustrine deposit. 

The Champion Brieb Works are located in the N. W. i 
of the N. B. i of Section 10, Town 24. Range 22 E., and 
are owned by Lambert Analoos. The plant is now operated 
by Ansloos' Sons. The manufacture of brick was begun 
in the spring of 1889 and has continued during the months 
of May, June and July of each year since with the excep- 
tion of 1897. The brick are moulded by hand and dried in 
hacks on the yard. They are sold mainly in Green Bay, 
Benderville, Brooksburg, and adjacent localities. During 
the last three years the average annual output of the yard 
has been 200,C00 common brick. The average price of the 
brick in 1899 was about |5.00 per M. kiln mn. 

CHILTON. 

Chilton is located in the south central part of Calumet 
County, and is in the lacustrine clay region. 
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Tlie Chilton Brick and Tilo Warlis are located oae-half 
mile south of the town and are owned and operated by f^ed 
Carter. The clay occurs ia the valley of the Manitowoc 
river and is obtained from a pit which has been dug 
from the surface. At the top for a depth of about two feet 
the clay contains gravel on account of which it is stripped. 
Underneath this occurs two feet of apparently unstrati&ed 
red clay, four feet of thinly laminated yellow clay, and 
twenty feet or more of blue clay which is somewhat al- 
tered at the top and changes below from a blue to almost a 
black at the bottom. The lower twenty feet of the bank is 
apparently free from limestone gravel. The clay is hauled 
np an incline from the pit and passed through a crusher 
into a vat in which it soaks over night. 

From the vat it is shoveled into a stiff mud machine hav- 
ing an end cut oS. The brick and tiie are dried on pallets 
under sheds and burned in round, dowa draft kilns. The 
dry sheds have a capacity of about 70,000 brick and the kiln 
capacity is about 65,000. The brick have a pinkish white 
color, due to mixing the red and white burning clays. 

This company has experimented in the manufacture of 
hollow tile, square sidewalk brick, and vitrified paving 
brick, besides making drain tile and building brick. The 
experience in the manufacture of paving brick gave evi- 
dence that the clay would not stand up under the heat neces- 
sary to vitrify. Many of the brick in the kiln were melted. 
It is believed that this clay is too calcerons to be suitable 
for the manufacture of vitrified ware. It would be a diffi- 
cult matter to burn an entire kiln without either under or 
everburning a great part of it. Sidewalk brick as well as 
paving brick should be vltrl&ed and for this reason tha 
clay is not suitable tor their manufacture. The hollow 
building blocks, drain tile, and building brick which were 
examined had a very good appearance and for these pur- 
poses the clay can be used to good advantage. 
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This yard has been operated from May 15th to October 
1st for about sixt«eD years. The output is very irregular. 
Common brick were sold In 1899 for $7.50 per M. The hard 
brick brought tS.OO. 

CUNTOMVILLE. 

Clintonville is located in the northeastern part of "Wau- 
paca County on the western border of the Lacustrine Clay 
area. 

The CllntonTlIle Brick Yard is located about one and a 
halt miles north of the city. The clay Is obtained from pits 
which have been sunk from the level ground. The clay 
has a reddish color near the surface and a bluish tint deeper 
within the bank. The clay is laminated and is said to be 
richest near the top. Between the laminse of clay occur 
very thin layers of sand. The upper five feet burns red 
and that below burns a white or cream color. The clay 
has a thickness of twenty-eight feet in this vicinity as de- 
termined by well borings. Below this depth occurs quick 
sand. 

When examined during the summer oF 1899, the excava- 
tions were filled with water from numerous artesian wells 
which have been sunk at this place. The clay east of the 
brick yard is covered with thin patches of sand. In some 
places in this vicinity it is reported that clay cannot be 
found at any depth. 

This brick yard was opened twelve years ago. It Is 
equipped with "Quaker" soft mud and "Sword" machines. 
The clay is mixed on a board platform and transferred by 
means of a belt conveyor to the Quaker machine in which 
the brick are now moulded. The yard is equipped with 
pallet sheds having a capacity of about 70,000 brick. The 
brick are burned in a scove kiln. The color of the brick 
is red. The clay is calcareous and unsuitable for the man- 
ufacture of vitrified or refractory wares. 
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See Green Bay. 

DUCK CSEBK. 

Duck Creek is located in the south central part of Brown 
County a short distance north of Green Bay. The lacus- 
trine clays in this part of the state have their greatest 
thickness in this vicinity. The deposits of clay consist of 
two parts, an upper weathered portion which burns red, and 
a lower unweatbered portion, known as the blue which 
burns a white or cream color. Two brick yards are located 
in the vicinity of Duck Creek, one of whioh is operated by 
the Green Bay Brick Company and the other by Ihe Duck 
Creek Brick Company. 

The Green Bay Brick Company is located one mile south 
of Duck Creek and near the east bank of Duck Creek. Above 
the clay at this place is a thickness of from one to three 
feet of sand. Underneath the sand occurs seven feet of 
red clay, four feet of thinly laminated mixed red and blue 
clay, and Ave feet of thinly laminated blue clay. The 
top of the clay bank is 24 feet above the river and the 
clay can be mined to this depth without the necessity 
of pumping. In one part of the yard, back from the river, 
there occurs three feet of red burning clay at the surface. 
This clay is not used at the present time. 

In some parts of the bank crinoid fossils, known as "clay 
dogs", are quite abundant These fossils are as harmful aa 
limestone gravel and if not separated from the clay they 
will burst the brick after they are removed from the kiln. 
With the exception of the "clay dogs" the bank is remark- 
ably free from injurious constituents of any kind. 

The clay is moved from the bank to the mill on cars op- 
erated with a cable and revolving drum. It is passed 
through a disintegrator and from there directly into the 
pug mill connected with a Potts soft mud machine in which 
the brick are moulded. The capacity of the machine, aa 
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operated, is about 81,000 a day. The brick are dried on 
pallets under sheds and burned in Bcove kilns. The capac- 
ity of the pallet sheds is from 850,000 to 400,000. The 
totid kiln capacity is 250,000. It requires eight to nine days 
to bum the brick and about one-half cord of wood per 
thousand is consumed in burning. The brick have a cream 
color when properly burned. 

A spur track connects |this yard with the Chicago, Mil* 
waukee ajid St. Paul railroad. The brick are shipped 
m&inly into northern Michigan. 

In the fall of 1899 the company lost 100,000 brick by 
frost. This illustrates the danger which threatens every 
yard which has no means of protecting the brick with arti- 
ficial heat while drying. 

Laboratory Examination. — The red burning clay is moder- 
ately hard when dry but soft and plastic when wet. It feels 
smooth when dry but has no distinctive odor or taste. 

When examined closely it Is found that the clayconsista 
of alternating reddish brown and yellowish gray layers, 
which give it the general appearance of " chocolate cake, " 
from which It is called chocolate cake clay. The composi* 
tion of the layers is quite different. 

The reddish brown layers are tough and plastic and the 
others are short and sandy. The clay as a whole might be 
said to consist of layers of clay separated from each other 
by thin seams of argillaceous sand. The clay layers slack 
moderately fast, breaking down into large concentric fiakes, 
some of which are so thin that they will float on the sur- 
face of the water. Under the microscope the individual 
grains are seen to cluster together, apparently loosely ce- 
mented with the iron oxide which occurs in considerable 
quantity as a staining agent. The individual grains are 
very small, the largest observed not exceeding .014 of a> 
mm. in diameter. A greater part of the clay consists of 
grains of which the diameter is less than .0059 of a mm. 
Many of the grains have diameters of less than .001 of a' 
mm. The smallest grains appear simply as dots in the 
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field under a lens which magcifles 720 diameters. Many of 
the smaller grains are distinctly unequi-dimenBlonal in size. 
A number of tabular crystals having rhombic outlines, pre- 
sumably calcite, were observed. The percentage of the 
different mineral constituents could not be determined. 
The thin layers interlaminated with the clay are largely 
composed of quartz grains much larger In size than those of 
the clay. 

The examination of the fine grained clays under the 
microscope usually reveals two layers of grains floating 
between the cover and object glasses. The grtins of one 
of these layers usually cling to the cover glass and those 
of the other layer adhere to the object glass. When the 
water between the two glEisses is stirred the two layers 
move over one another, sometimes apparently without in- 
terference. 

The white burning clay Is hard and brittle when dry and 
soft and plastic when wet. It consists of alternating layers 
of chocolate brown and yellowish gray layers from a frac- 
Mod of an inch to Ave inches in thickness. The clay layers 
consist of grains which are somewhat coarser than those of 
the red burning clay. However, many of the grains are 
less than .001 mm. in diameter. The buff or gray tinted 
layers contain a considerable quantity of coarse quarts 
gn^ns. Numerous rhombs of calcite were observed among 
ithe mass of irregular shaped gnUns. 

The works of The Duck Creek Brick Company are loca- 
"ted about half a mile from the Green Bay Brick Company's 
yard and on the opposite side of the river. The Duck Creek 
yard is owned and operated by 0. Oreocown, J. A. Lamoye, 
C M. Skeeno. The plant was opened in 1895 and has been 
operated from May to September of each year since. Soft 
mud, sand moulded brick are manufactured exclusively. 

The oli^ bank is covered with one and one-half to six 
feet of sand and gravel which is stripped. Underneath this 
occurs one and one-half feet of red burning clay, one and 
one-half to three feet of InterlamlDated red clay and sand 
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which bums a yellowish red color, and eight feet of thinly 
Iftmiuated blue clay which bums a white or cream color. 
An occasional limestone pebble ocoars throog hont the bank. 

The clay ia hauled on a dump wagon from the bank to 
the factory. Here it is passed through a crusher and from 
thence on a belt conveyor to a Henry Martin soft mud ma- 
chine in which the clay is pugged and the brick moulded. 
This machine has a capacity of 24,000 brick a day. The 
power is furnished by an engine of 20 h. p. capacity. 

The brick are dried on pallets under sheds and in hacks 
on the yard. Tbey are burned in scove kilns having a total 
capacity of about one million brick. It requires from nine 
to ten days to bum the brick and about one-half cord of 
mixed soft wood is consumed for each thousand brick 
burned. 

On account of the severe frost in the fall of 1699, the 
company lost 40,000 brick which were drying on the yard. 
This is another example of the danger attendant upon dry- 
ing brick without artificial heaL 

The brick from this yard are sold mainly in Oreen Bay, 
Oconto, Marinette, Seymour, and Clintonville, Wisconsin, 
and Menomonie, Ishpeming, Escanaba, and Iron Mountain, 
Michigan. During the last three years the average annual 
output of the yard has been one and one-fourth million. 

Laboratory Examination. —The red burning clay is moder- 
ately soft when dry and fairly plastic when wet It has no 
distiugaishing odor or taste but feels somewhat sandy. The 
clay has the " chocolate coke " appearance noted in that 
from the previously described yard. It consists of alter- 
nating dark reddish brown and yellowish colored layers. 
It slacks readily, breaking down Into a loose, fluccolent 
mass in which the scales are somewhat coarse. 

The largest grains observed under the microscope had a 
diameter of from .2 to .17 mm. It was estimated that about 
three-fourths of the clay consists of grains that are .014 
mm. or over in diameter. None of the grains appear to be 
«qai-dimensional in sise. They were very irregular and 
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angular in outline. This was especially true of the quartz 
grains. Sereral rhombs of catcite anci prismatic individ- 
uals of dolomite were recognized. The entire mass of clay 
was quite uniformly stained with iron oxide. 

The clay which burns a mixed red and white is harder 
than the preceding when dry but very soft and plastic 
when wet. It resembles in color that which occurs imme- 
diately above except that it is a little lighter. The clay 
slacks readily, breaking down into moderately fine scales, 
somewhat smaller than those of the preceding sample. 

Microscopically, the clay is very much the same as the 
preceding with the exception that the large grains are 
not so abundant The largest grains observed had diame- 
ters of about .1 of a mm,, although the major portion of 
the clay consists of graios having diameters of less than 
.0058 mm. This sample is not so thoroughly impregnated 
with stalnings of iron oxide as' the preceding. Quartz, cal- 
cite, dolomite, and kaolin grains make up the mass of clay. 
The caleite and dolomite appear to be present in con- 
siderable quaatlties as evidenced by the number of rhom- 
bic sections seen under the microscope. 

The white burning clay consists of alternating layers 
of reddish brown and grayish blue clay which give the 
"chocolate cake" appearance previously described. It 
has no distinguishing odor or taste, feels smooth between 
the fingers when dry, and is plastic when wet. It slacks 
readily, breaking down into a fine, pulverulent, scaly mass. 

Under the microscope the individuals of the light colored 
layers were observed to be angular in shape, the smaller 
grains being the more irregular. Bhombs and prisms of 
caleite are moderately plentiful. 

The largest grains observed had diameters not exceeding 
.014 mm. and the mass of the clay, consists of grains not 
having diameters of over .0058 mm. Many of the grains were 
too small for identification, being under .001 mm, in diameter. 
The light colored layers are very quartzose, having a rela- 
tively small percentage of kaolin base. 
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The clay which occurs at both yards is very calcareous 
and unsuitable for the manufacture of either refractory or 
vitrified wares. The clay is admirably adapted to the 
manufacture of brick, drain tile, earthenware, and such 
other wares as do not require vitrification. 

MISHICOTT. 

Mishicott is situated about five miles northwest of Two 
Rivers, Manitowoc County, and is in the midst of the lac- 
ustrine clay area. 

Shaff'e Brick Yard, which is located on the west banlc of 
the East Twin River near this place was opened in 1878 and 
has been operated each year since that time from May to 
October. The upper ten to twelve feet of the bank which 
is being worked consists of interlaminated sand and clay. 
Underneath this mixture occurs seven feet of quick sand 
and an indefinite thickness of clay, twelve feet of 
which is above the level of the river. At the present time 
only that part of the bank which is above the quick sand 
is being worked. The clay is first plowed and allowed to 
weather after which it is soaked in vats for twelve hours. 
The clay is mixed in woodea pug mills operated by horse 
power. The brick are moulded by hand, dried in hacks on 
the yard, and burned in scove kilns. It requires about ten 
days to burn the brick and about one cord of mixed pine 
and ash wood is consumed for each thousand brick burned. 
The capacity of the dry yard is 10,000 and that of the kilns 
600,000. Nine men are employed in the yard. The aver- 
age annual output during the last three years has been be- 
tween 400,000 and 500,000 brick. 

The brick are not as strong as many that are made in 
this region, due probably to the large percentage of sand 
which is mixed with the clay. The brick would be much 
stronger if the clay from underneath the quicksand were 
mixed with that aI>ove. The output from this yard is sold 
almost exclusively in the vicinity of Two Rivers. 
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FOMD DU LAC. 



Fond dn Lac is situated in Food du Lac county near tlie 
south end of Lake Winnebago. The only brick yard at 
thia place is situated in the south end of the oily and is 
owned and operated by Herman Haas. The bank from 
which the day is obtained is worked to a depth of about 
three to three and one-half feet. The clay has a much 
greater depth but contains so much limestone gravel below 
this level that it cannot be used to advantage. The clay 
which is now used, contains many small shells besides lime- 
stone gravel both of which impair the quality of the brick. 

The clay is soaked in a vat over night and afterwards 
mixed in a wooden pug mill operated by horse power. 
The brick are moulded by hand in eteel lined moulds and 
are of the slop brick type. The brick are dried in hacks 
on the yard and burned in scove kilns. Many of the biicb 
which were being dried on the yard at the time the plant 
was inspected were badly cracked on the side exposed 
to the direct rays of the sun. This is a common danger 
attendent upon drying brick in the air without protection. 
Daring the fall of 1899 80 per cent of the brick were lost 
in drying and BO per cent were lost in making. These 
losses were largely due to the method of manufacture, 
which does not provide protection for the brick during 
seasons of run or frost. 

FOBESTVILLE. 

The Forestvtlle Brtek Tard is located in Door County on 
the Ahnapee & Western Bailway about six miles south of 
Sturgeon Bay. The valley through which the Ahnapee 
river flows was probably at one time filled with clay simi- 
lar to that which occurs along the lake shore at Algoma 
and Kewaunee. At the present time only remnants of 
these clay deposts remain in the new valleys which have 
been carved by the rivers. 
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The clay bank at this particular locality consists of from 
two to five feet of red, gravelly clay at the surface under- 
neath which occurs six feet of laminated red clay, inter- 
stratified with thin layers of quick sand, and about twenty- 
fire feet of blue clay. 

The upper layers of red clay bum red and the reminder 
including the blue bums a cream color. When the clay 
from the bank is mixed indiscriminately it usually bums 
either a light red or a mottled pink and white color. 

This clay bank is owned by Edwin Decker of Sturgeon Bay 
and the plant is operated by F. Sose. The yard was opened 
in May, 1895, and has been operated from May to August of 
each year since that time with the exception of 18&7. 

After removing the clay from the bank it is mixed in a 
wooden pug mill operated by horse power. The brick are 
moulded in an " Old Beliable " hand press machine, the 
output of which is from 10,000 to 12,000 brick per day. 
The brick are dried on board pallets under sheds and 
burned in scove kilns. Wood is used as fuel and it requires 
about eight days to bum a kiln. The output of the plant 
in 1898 was about 160,000 brick, all of which were sold to 
farmers residing in the vicinity of Forestville. 

The clay occurs at this place in large quantities, is close 
to the railroad track, and apparently free from limestone 
gravel. The clay was not examined in the Survey labora- 
tory but there is little doubt that a first-class cream colored 
brick can be manufactured therefrom. It is unsuitable for 
the manufacture of either vitrified or refractory wares. 

FBEDONIA. 

Fredonia is situated in the northwestern part of Ozaukee 
County and near the western margin of the lacustrine clay 
region. 

The only brick yard in this vicinity Is located about 
three and one-half miles northwest of Fredonia station and 
is owned and operated by Carl FetereoD. The clay bank 
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consists at the surface of one foot of black, loamy clay 
which is stripped. TJaderneath this occurs seveo feet of 
thinly bedded blue clay streaked with yellow and browo 
iron oxide. Near the surface the clay is tough but deeper 
down it contains more sand and is easily worked. There 
is a coQslderable quantity of clay at this place but the dis* 
tance from the railroad prerents any extensive develop 
ment. 

The clay is hauled by team from the bank to the yard 
where it is mixed in a wooden pug mill run by horse power. 
The brick are moulded in a hand press having a daily out- 
put of about 5,000 brick. They are dried in hacks on the 
yard and burned ^in scove kilns. It requires fourteen days 
to bum the brick and about one-half cord of wood is con- 
sumed for each thousand brick burned. 

The use of a moulding sand which contains a small per- 
centage of Iron oxide and some calclte imparts a grayish 
color to the brick when burned. The average annual out- 
put of this yard during the last three years has been about 
250,000 brick. The clay is very calcareous and is suitable 
for the manufacture of brick and other wares that do not 
require vitrification or are not intended to be refractory. 

GREEN BAY AND DEPERE. 

The clays in the vicinity of Green Bay and De Pere are 
a part of the great body of lacustrine clays that occur 
throughout the region adjacent to the Fox Kiver and Lakes 
Michigan and Winnebago. The clays differ locally in the 
percentages of alumina, calcium carbonate, magnesium 
carbonate, silicia, and iron which they contain, but in gen- 
eral they are high in quartz and the carbonates of calcium 
and magnesium, and low In alumina. Between Green Bay 
and De Pere the clay outcrops almost continuously along 
the Fox Biver and it is so nearly alike in all places that a 
general description of the clays as they occur at one place 
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is applicable to almost the entire area from De Fere to 
Green Biiy and evea beyond. The brick which are manu- 
factured at all the yards in this area, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, are cream colored. 

The brick yard owned and operated by Hans Hansen is 
bcated apart from the other yards, beiog about two and 
one-hair miles northeast of Green Bay. The yard is situ* 
ated back from the river and near the top of the table land 
adjacent to the river valley. Only the red burning clay 
which is covered with a foot of gravel and which has a 
thickness of two and a half feet is used. 

This yard was opened in m»3 and has been operated each 
year since that time l>etween May 1st and October 1st. Tbe 
yard is equipped with an Anderson Chief soft mud machine 
but the demand for brick has not been sufficient to warrant 
the expense of operating IL The clay is now mixed with 
about one-seventh sand, soaked over night in a vat, and 
tempered in a wooden pug mill operated by horse power. 
The brick are moulded by band, dried in hacks on the 
yard and on pallets under sheds, and burned In scove kilns. 
The brick are burned nine days and about one-half cord of 
soft wood is consumed for each thousand brick burned. In 
1899 this yard turned out 300,000 brick, whit^h sold at an 
average of ^5.75 per thousand at the yard. Besides com- 
mon brick Mr. Hansen manufactures special shapes for 
wells and arches. 

Between Green Bay and De Fere, along the Fox Biver, 
six companies are manufacturing brick. As stated above, 
the clay which is being used by all of these companies, is es- 
sentially the same. At the surface there usually occurs 
from six inches to two feet of gravelly clay which requires 
stripping. Underneath the stripping occurs from two to 
four feet of clay, which, when used alone, burns red; 
four to twelve feet of what Is known as red clay which 
baros a pink or cream color; and a variable thickness of 
clay which bums either a white or cream color. Every- 
where the clay occurs In layers which are separated by thin 
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laminae of sand. Some of these layers have a reddish brown 
color and others hare a pink or graj tint. The colors 
alternate in such a manner as to give the " chocolate cake " 
appearance described in connection with other deposits of 
this region. 

The layers are from a fraction of an inch to eight inches 
in thickness. The red layers have the greatest thickness 
near the top of the bank, while the light pink colored 
layers interlaminated with them increase in thickness 
toward the bottom of the bank. The light colored laminae 
attain a maximum thickness of from six to eight inches. 
The reddish brown layers are usually tough and difficult 
to soak while the lighter colored portions on account of 
their sandy nature are easily mixed with water. 

The clay is everywhere Jointed, on account of which it 
can be easily mined and reduced to a condition suitable 
for moulding into brick. 

Streaks of limestone gravel occur in some parts of the 
bank and occasional pebbles occur tbroughout the body of 
the clay. Evidence of these pebbles is seen in the brick 
and tile which are made at the different yards. In order 
to remove the pebbles from the clay disintegrators and 
crushers are used at most of the plants. 

Laboratory Examination.' — The only day from this 
area which was examined in the laboratory of the survey 
was obtained at the yard of Tht WUliam Finnegan Bride 
Company. Two samples were examined. 

The upper or red burning clay has a uniform dark red- 
dish brown color. It has a smooth feeling when rubbed 
between the fingers slthough the greasiness is not that 
which is characteristic of kaolin. When dry the clay is 
very hard and brittle. It slacks readily in water, breaking 
down into a rather coarsely pulverulent mass which is 
tough and plastic. When wet the color is very much in- 
tensified being almost an Indian red. 

The microscopic examination shows the cIe^ to consist 
of gr^ns ranging from .05 of a mm. to .OOS mm. or less 
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Indiuneter. A majority of the individxialB are from .014 
to .008 of a mm. in diameter. The grains not only diifer 
considerably in size bat they are also very irregular in 
outline. 

Aa nearly as conld be ascertained the clay consiitB 
Ikigely of qoarts. kaolin, and calclto. Cfilcite is not 
nearly as abundant a constituent as it is in many of the 
lacostrine clays examined, although It is present in suf- 
flcient quantity to be detected with the microscope. 

The white baming clay consiato of alternating pink 
and dark reddish brown layers between which are thin 
laminae of sand. The clay is jointed in such a manner 
that large blocks can be easily broken off from the bank. 
In contrast with the dark brown layers the light colored 
layers are moderately soft when dry. 

When rubbed between the fingers the dry clay feels 
smooth and fine grained. It slacks readily, breaking down 
into large scales. When wet it is very plastic and the 
color Ib intensified. 

The microscope shows that the grains are mainly less 
than .008 of a mm. in diameter, althoagh a few were ob- 
served which had diameters of .014 mm. Many of theindi- 
Tiduals are slightly stained with iron oxide and have a 
tendency to cluster together between the cover and object 
glasses. The gr^ns are irregular in outline and unequl- 
dimensional in size. 

It was scarcely possible to determine the mlneralogical 
composition of the individuals, although some of the larger 
ones were recognized to be quartz. The identity of the 
finer particles, however, could not be determined on 
accomit of their exceedingly small size. 

The chemical composition of these clays is represented 
by the following analyses of the clays from Finnegan's 
Brick Yard. 
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No. I is the red burniDg clay and No. II is the white 
baroing clay. 

No I. No. IL 

H.O 8.16 18.13 

SiO, 68.98 43.a 

Al.0 16.33 10.78 

Fe,0, 7.10 3.60 

CaO LOa 13.68 

MgO L97 RW 

Na,0..- 1.04 OM 

K,0 4.22 3.» 

Tio, 0.58 aw 

Total 100.39 lOOOl 

DescHptUjn of Individual Plants. 

Jolm Hocke«8* firick Yard. — Joho Hockees owoa two 
yards on the Fez River between DePere and Green Bay. 
One is known as the "East" yard and the other as the 
"West" yard. At the east yard the clay is taken from the 
bank and soaked in a vat over night before being moulded. 
The brick are manufactured either in a Quaker, sand 
mould, soft mud machine, having a capacity of from 22,000 
to 23,000 a day, or in a Penfield stiff mud machine, which 
has a capacity of 25,000 per day. 

The brick are dried under sheds and in hacks on the 
yard, mainly the latter. The total capacity of the dry 
sheds and yard is 300,000. The brick are burned in scove 
kilos which have a total capacity of about 1,500.000. It 
requires ten days to burn the brick and three-fourths of a 
cord of dead pine wood is consumed for each thousand 
brick burned. 

This plant was opened in 1669 and has been worked from 
May to October of each year since that time. About 
twenty-eight men are employed on the yard. Labor costs 
about ¥1.50 per day and the kiln run brick sold in 1899 at 
an average of $5.00 perM. Duriog the last three years the 
average annual output of the yard has been about 2,500,000. 
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Daring the fall of 18d9, 50,000 brick were lost by frost 
owing to tlie exposed condition of the brick while drying. 
At the west yard, Mr. Hockees manufactures both drain 
tile and brick. This yard was opened before the one on 
the east side but is worked in essentially the same manner. 
Red, cream, and mixed colored brick, both soft and stiff 
mud, are manafactured. The brick are dried in hacks on 
the yard and bamed in aacovered acove kilns. Kilns are 
erected as needed and the capacity is therefore practically 
tmlimited. The brick are burned with wood and about the 
same amount of fuel is required as at the east yard. 

The brick yard owned and operated by John RoflTers was 
opened in 1887, and has been worked each year since that 
time from May l&th to September ISth. Bed, white, and 
mixed colored brick and drain tile are manufactured. The 
clay is worked directly from the bank for the manufacture of 
both brick and tile. The yard is equipped with a Kels and Son 
brick and tile machine, a Brewer stiff mud machine, and an 
Eagle soft mud machine. The clay is transported from the 
bank to the sheds on cars operated by cable and winding- 
drum. The brick and tile are dried under sheds construct- 
ed for this purpose and are burned mainly in scove kilns. 
It requires from nine to eleven days to bum the brick and 
three-fourths of a cord of dead pine wood is consumed for 
each thousand brick burned. The tile are mainly burned 
in round up draft kilns. 

During the last three years the output of the yard has 
averaged from 10,000 to 100,000 tile of different sizes, and 
from 1,500,000 to 2,250,000 brick. The tile sold in 1899 at 
from 98.00 to $25.00 while brick brought $5.75 per M. kiln 
run. During the fall of 1899, 50,000 brick were lost through 
frost. 

The yard owned and operated by John Tan Laanan was 

opened in 1869, and is known as the " old Baeden yard. " It is 

worked from May 10th to September 20th of each year. The 

yard gives employment to sixteen men besides the owner. 

The clay is hauled to vats and soaked over night before 
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being moulded into biick. DIERcalty ia experieoced in pre- 
paring the white burning clay unless it is plowed and al- 
lowed to weather. The brick are moulded in a soft mud. 
sand mould machine, operated by horse power, dried under 
sheds and in hacks on the yard, and burned in scove kilns 
The capacity of the dry yard is about 240,000. The kiJn 
capacity is about 290,000. It requires from ten to eleven 
days to bom the brick and one-half cord of dead pine wood 
is consumed for each thousand brick burned. 

This yard sotEered a loss of 20,000 brick in 1899 from &» 
same frost that destroyed the brick in the previously de- 
scribed yards. 

The yard owned by John Baden was opened in 1886, and 
has been operated each year since that time. About three 
and one-half or four feet of the red burning clay and one 
and one-half to two feet of the white burning clay were 
formerly used at this yard but at present all the brick are 
made from the red burning clay. The clay is soaked in 
vats and tiien tempered in pug mills operated by horse 
power. The brick are made in a " Beliable " hand press, 
soft mud machine which is moved on a track connecting 
the vats in which the clay is soaked. The yard is equip- 
ped with a Frey-Scheckler Auger machine which is not 
used at present. 

The biick are dried in hacks on the yard and under sheds. 
The total capacity of the dry sheds and yard is about 
200,000. The brick are burned in scove kilns which have a 
total capacity of about 1,000,000 brick. Itreqnires from ten 
to twelve days to burn the brick and from one-half to one- 
third of a cord of soft wood is consumed for each thousand 
brick burned. 

The Blverslde Brick Company, owned and operated by 
Smith Srotha-s of Green Bay, is situated about one and one- 
half miles north of DePere. The yard was opened in 1895 and 
has been operated each year since that time from May 10th 
to October 1st. Tlie clay at this yard has a depth of about 
twelve feet, one-third of which is red burning. The clay 
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is moved directly from the bank to the machine withoat 
veathering or soaking. For the manufacture of stltE mod 
brick one-third red bnmlng clay and two-thirds white 
boming clay ure used. For the manufacture of soft mud 
brick only two-fifths of the white bonilng day is used. 

The clay is transferred from the bank to the machine 
on cars operated by a cable and winding drum. It is 
passed through a crusher and from thence Into a pug mill 
where it is tempered for the muiufactare of both the soft 
and stiff mud brick. The soft mud machine Is a Jonathan 
Greager and Sons and the stiff mud machine is a " Big 
Wonder." From the pug mill the clay either drops di- 
rectly into the stiff mud machine or is transferred on a 
belt conveyor to the soft mud machine. 

The brick are dried in a Wolff drier which holds 85 cars, 
each of which carries 775 brick. It requires from 24 to 20 
hours to dry the brick, after which they are taken to the 
kiln sheds and stacked ready for burning. The brick are 
burned in scove kilns. It requires from ten to fourteen 
days to bum the brick, pine slabs being used for fuel In 
1899 the company manufactured about two million brick. 

The 'William Flnnegan Brick Yard is located on the west 
side of the Fox river near the outskirts of the city of Green 
Bay. Only dry pressed brick are manufactured. The ma- 
chine now used is one of the earlier Boyd patents and has 
a capacity of about 10,000 a day. 

The clay is plowed in the bank and allowed to dry, 
after which it Is hauled into the sheds and passed through 
a Stedman pulverizer. The red and white clays are either 
used separately or mixed, depending upon the color de- 
sired. By mixing the clays in the proper proportions either 
white, cream, red, or mottled brick can be obtained. The 
brick are transferred directly from the machine to scove 
kUns in which they are burned. The brick are burned 
very slowly, about three weeks being required to finish a 
kUo. 
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The yard is well provided with transportation facilitieB, 
tracks having been extended to this yard from lx>th the 
Chicago and Northwestern and Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul railroads. 

The brick which are manufactured hare an excellent ap- 
pearance and are among the best dry press brick manufact- 
ured within Ibe state. The yard was opened in 1893 and 
has been operated aixiut four months of each year since 
that time. The average annual output during the last 
three years has been about three million brick. The mar- 
ket for the brick is largely in the upper peninsular of 
Michigan. The laboratory examination of the clay from 
this yard is given on pp. 92 to 94. 



The village of Eika is located on Lake Michigan in the 
extreme Eoatheastern comer of Manitowoc County. The 
lacustrine clay is exposed along the shore of the lake for 
some distance at this place and has a thickness of from five 
to ten feet. The clay which is being exploited at the brick 
yards is overlain with four feet of sand and gravel and 
rests upon an unknown thickness of sand. 

Two brick yards are located at this place, one of which 
is owned and operated by August Witte and Son and the 
other by Albert Kohn. 

The brick yard owned by August Wltte and Son was opened 
in 1676 and has been operated nearly every year since that 
time. The clay is mixed with one-third sand, after which 
it is tempered in wooden pug mills operated by horse power. 
The brick are moulded by hand, dried io hacks on the yard, 
and burned in scove kilns. It requires about one hundred 
cords of wood to burn a kiln of 180,000 brick. The brick 
have a white or cream color. 

During the last three years the average annual output of 
this yard has been about 250,000 brick. They sold in 1899 
for $6.00 to 17.00 per M. kiln run at the yard. 
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The brick yard of Albert Kobn is directly south of that 
owned by August Witte and Son. The top of the clay bank 
at this place consists of red clay which passes below into 
a sandy, laminated clay having a bluish color. The clay is 
taken from the bank and weathered before soaking. After 
soaking in a vat it is pugged and moulded in the same man- 
ner as described for the previous yard. The brick are 
dried in hacks on the yard and burned in score kilns. 

EAUEAUNA. 

The Kaokanna Brick Tard is located on the west bank of 
the Fox River, on section 18. town 21, range Q E., and is 
owned and operated by Lindauer and Rhode. It was 
opened in 1889 and has been operated each year since that 
time between May 1st and September 15th. The company 
manufactures common brick which were sold at the yard 
in 1899 for $4.75 per M. kiln run. During the last two 
years the average annual output has been in the neighbor- 
hood of 1,200.000. 

The clay bank consists at the surface of from four to 
ten feet of massive clay through which is scattered small 
boulders and occasional pebbles. Underneath this occurs 
thirty feet of clay in layers from one to three Inches in 
thickness, each of which is separated by a thin laminae of 
quick sand from one-eighth to one-half inch in thickness. 
The clay layers near the top have a reddish brown color, 
but deeper within the bank the color changes to a grayish 
yellow. Below the clay occurs a bed of yellow sand Inter- 
laminated with which are occasional thin layers of clay. 
Near the bottom of the clay bonk occurs a thin layer of 
gravel. Occasional pebbles are scattered throughout the 
bank. The clay is broken into irregular and polygonal 
blocks by numerous plane and spherical joints. The clay 
for a depth of from four to ten feet contains so much lime- 
stone gravel that is unfit for use and is consequently 
stripped. The thirty feet underneath this stripping 
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is all used in the manufacture of brick. The clay is 
mixed -with sand, passed through a Potts disintegrator, 
and tempered in an Anderson pug mill connected with an 
Anderson soft mud machine. 

The clay from the lower six to ten feet of the bank 
burns almost white, while that above burns red or pink. 
The white color of the brick as they are now burned is 
partly due to the calcium carbonate in the sand which is 
mixed with the clay. 

The brick are dried In hacks on the yard and burned in 
BCove kilns. The capacity of the dry yard is about 150,- 
000 and the kiln capacity is about 600,000. The brick are 
burned from seveu to eight d&ys and about one-third of a 
cord of wood is consumed in burning each thousand brick. 

Laboratory Examination. — The clay examined in the 
laboratory was composed of dark reddish brown layers 
separated from each other by thin laminae of arenaceous 
clay having a pinkish color. The reddish brown layers 
are brittle and hard when dry and the others are soft and 
friable. 

The clay having the reddish brown color slacks moder- 
erately fast breaking down into large thin scales or flakes. 
The pinkish colored layers break down more quickly 
forming a pulverulent mass resembling flue sand. The 
clay is very plastic and the color is much intensifled by 
wetting. 

The microscopic examination shows that the pink 
colored layers consist of grains of very uniform size rang- 
ing from .009 to .003 mm. in diameter. The grains are 
very irregular and angular in outline. Their mineralogical 
Identity was not determined. 

The reddish brown layers consist of grains which are 
less than .003 of a mm. in diameter. They are stained 
yellowish brown with iron oxide and are very much 
smaller than the grains in the pinkish colored layers. 

The sand which is mixed with the clay and also that 
which is used for moulding has a yellowish color and is 
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flecked with small dark grains of iron oxide. The largest 
grains observed had a dismeter of about .33 mm. The 
average grains are from .10 to .05 mm. in diameter. Many 
of the grains are rudely angular in shape, others are 
sharp and angular, and a few are well rounded. The 
microscopic examination shows that about one-third of 
the sand is calcite or dolomite, slightly stained with iron 
oxide. The high percentage of calcite, however, obscures 
not only the color which might be imparted by the iron 
in the sand but also that which would ordinarily result 
from burning the clay. 

The use of oalcareous sand similar to this is frequently 
very troublesome on account of its fusibility which often 
causes the brick to stick together in the kiln. 

EEH08H&. 

Kenosha is situated on Iiake Michigan in the east central 
part of Kenosha CJousty. The clays occurring at this place 
are a part of the lacustrine deposits and do not differ es- 
sentially from those already described. 

The plant owned and operated by W. J. Craney is about a 
mile southwest of the city. The clay bank consists of six 
feet of red clay at the surface, underneath which occurs one- 
half foot of sand, one foot of tough clay carrying limestone 
gravel, and an unknown thickness of blue clay, six feet of 
which is now being used. After the clay is takeu from the 
bank it is mixed with one-tenth sand, passed through a 
crusher, and tempered in two pug mills. Tbe clay then 
goes to a Monarch soft mud machine in which tbe brick are 
moulded. The machine, as operated, has a capacity of 
about 23,000 brick per day. The brick are dried in hacks 
on the yard and burned in scove kilns. The kiln capacity 
is about 200,000. 

The yard was opened in 1867 and has been worked each 
year since that time, between May and October. During 
the last three years the average annual output has been in 
the nei ghborhood of a million brick. The average selling 
price in 1899 was about $6.00 per M. kiln run. 
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The Engrel Brick Tard which is operated by C. Srocfcen- 
hauser, is in the south part of the city near the Chicago & 
Northwestern railroad. This yard was opened in 1872, and 
has been operated each year since that time from May to 
October. The clay bank consists of nine feet of stripping 
and nine feet of worlcable clay. The clay is lamin&ted and 
works much better after having been weathered through a 
winter than when used directly from the bank. The clay 
ia mixed with sand in the proportion of two of clay to one of 
sand. A shovelfall of fine coal is mixed with each half 
yard of clay to assist in the burning. The cla^ is passed 
through a disintegrator and pug mill and the brick are 
moulded in an Anderson soft mud machine, Mhe capacity of 
which is 28,000 brick per day. The brick are dried on pal- 
lets under sheds and in hacks on the yard and burned in 
scove kilns. Soft wood and coal are used for fuel and it 
requires alxjiit six or seven cords of wood and two tons of 
coal loT each 25,000 brick burned. 

Tlie average annual output of this yard daring the last 
three years has been about 1,500,000. The brick sold 
zaainly in the vicinity of Eenosba and in 1899 sold for 
f6.00 to tS.00 per M. 

During a week of rain the company lost 40,000 brick 
which were drying in hacks on the yard. Losses from this 
source are not unusual where brick are dried without ade- 
quate protection from sudden storms. 

KEWADNEE. 

The clay which is used for the manufacture of brick at Ke- 
waunee is obtained from the lacusturine clay formation. 
Uademeath from two to ten feet of sand and gravel occurs 
seven to nine feet of red clay which is inters tratified with 
sand. Underneath the red clay is an unknown thickness of 
blue clay which is now worked to a depth of about six feet 
Both the red and blue clays contain an occasional lime stone 
pebble. 
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The Kewannee Brick Yard, which is operated by John 
Bergman, is situated about one mile west of the lake shore. 
The clay is taken from three diflereot backs and the brick 
are molded in a " Reliable " hand press machine. The brick 
are dried on pallets under sheds and in hacks on the yard 
and burned in scove kilns. It requires from ten to twelve 
days to burn the brick, and about three-fourths of a cord 
of mixed wood is consumed for each thousand brick 
burned. 

' A short distance west of the Kewaunee Brick Yard is a 
yard owned by i. Strew. At this plant the clay is soaked 
in vats after being taken from the bank. The brick are 
moulded in a " Reliable " machine, dried on pallets under 
sheds and in hacks on the yard, and burned in score kilns. 

The brick from both yards are white or cream colored. 
An occasional limestone pebble occurs in the clay on ac- 
count of which some of the brick are badly blistered. 



Kiel is located in the southwest comer of Manitowoc 
County. The brick yard at this place which is owned and 
operated by Angnst Kamptz is situated near the south bank 
of the Sheboygan River and about one and one-half miles 
northeast of the village. 

The surface of the clay bank consists of two feet of peat 
and muck which is stripped. Underneath this occurs three 
feet of blue clay in which there are many small shells form- 
ing almost a marl; one to one and one-half feet of gravel; 
and an unknown depth of bluish gray clay. The brick are 
made in a Kels and Sons stiff mud machine and are dried 
in hacks under low sheds. The brick are burned in a per- 
manent up draft kiln constructed mainly out of granite 
boulders but lined on the inside with brick. The fire places 
are outside of the kiln proper and are so constructed that 
the flame never comes in contact with the brick. 

The brick in the kiln that were examined were not b urned 
uniformly hard and showed an occasional limestone pebble. 
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MANITOWOC. 

The clay which occurs in the vicinity of Manitowoc is a 
part of the lacustrine deposit. During the last thirty or 
forty years the clay in this locality has been exploited very 
extensively for the manufacture of brick. Ten brick plants 
are now located in aod about this city. The clay which oc> 
curs at the various yards does not differ materially from 
that which is found in other parts of the lake region. The 
following are typical sections of the clay banks as they oc- 
cnr at several of the yards. 

The yard owned and operated by George Fricke, deceased, 
shows the following succession from the surface down; 

6 to 8 feet boulder cla;* and sand, 

4 teat rod clay, 
12 f«et of blue clay, which becomes somewhat sandy toward the bot- 

8 feet bine clay, not used. 

Hard pan consisting of clay and grarel. 
The clay bank which is worked by P. J. Kanffmann has 
a total depth of 73 feet, underneath which gravel occurs. 
The following is a description of the bank from the surface 
down: 

3 to G feet of red clay and gravel, which is atripped, 
6 to 8 feet of red clay, 
U to 15 feet of blue clay, distinctly laminated, 
46 feet of blue clay, not used. 

The line of separation between the red and blue clays is 
very irregular in this bank. They apparently grade into 
each other. 

The clay bank worked by Andrew Schradwsky shows the 
following succession: 

6 to 7 feet of sand and gravel, which ia stripped, 

3 to 1 feet of interlaminated clay and aand containing an occasional 

pebble or Iwulder, 
11 to 16 feet of blue clay, Interlamiaated with streaks of red clay. A 
few pebbles were observed , 
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The clay bank worked by the Manitowoc Clay Company 
shows the following succession : 
3 to 4 feet of red burning clay, 

8 to 10 feet o( red clay which bums white, containing limestone gravel 
and boulders, 

12 to 14 feet of blue clay exhibiting weak atratiflcation pianea and con- 
taining occasional pebbles of limestone. 

The clay bank owned by Edward Fricke shows the fol- 
lowing succession: 

1 to m feet of red clay which ia stripped, 

16 to 18 feet of thinly laminated red and blue clay. 

About six feet from the bottom of this clay bank there 
is a thickness of 2^feetof crumpled layers of clay aod sand. 
The plications coatinue for a distance of about 75 feet 
and then apparently die out. This clay bank is on ih.6 
lake shore and it is claimed that daring the last thirty 
years the lake has encroached npon the land at this place 
at least fifty feet.* 

Well borings made at the yard owned and operated by 
Stephen Bertler and Son shows a depth of sixty feet of 
clay, part of which contains gravel. 

Most of the plants in this vicinity are poorly equipped 
for making? brick. In many cases the machinery is old and 
inelQcient while the methods of drying and burning are of 
the most primitive kind. 

: At the yard owned by George Fricke the brick are mould- 
ed by hand, dried in hacks on the yard, and burned in score 
kilnB. The clay is mixed with one-half sand and tempered 
in wooden pug mills operated by horse power. The brick 
stick together in the kiln owing to the ose of a calcareous 
moulding sand. 

At P. J. Eaoftnann's plant the brick are also moulded by 
hand, dried in hacks on the yard, and bamed in scove 
kilns. It requires about nine days to burn the brick and 
one-balf cord of wood is consumed for each thousand brick 
bnmed. One-third sand is mixed with the clay. 

'For cases where aoourate meaaurementa have been made the reader ia 
teterred to the Oeology of Wiscuiuia, Vol IJ, pp. '^30-233.— T. O. Cham- 
bwlin. 
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At Andrew Schradwaty's yard the clay is tempered in 
'wooden pug mills operated by horse power. The brick are 
moulded by hand, dried in hacks on the yard, and burned 
in scove kilns. 

At Joseph Krejwskl'Byard, which is located three blocks 
Qorth-west of the city limits, the clay is mixed with oue- 
tbird sand and soaked over night in a vat. The brick are 
moulded by hand, dried in backs on the yard, and burned in 
scovo kilns. One of the kilns has been cut out of the clay 
bank, and the natural clay forms the walls of the kiln. 

Franz Waerfnl's yard joins the yard just described. 
Here the clay is mixed with Band in the proportions of 
eight of clay to five of sand and tempered in wooden pug 
mills run by horse power. The brick are moulded by hand, 
dried in hacks on the yard, and burned in scove kilns. In 
this yard there has been an attempt to economize labor by 
using a track and cars to convey the clay from the bank to 
the pug mill and for hauling the brick from the hacks to 
the kiln. 

The yard owned by Edward Fricke is located just south 
of wtere the Little Manitowoc River em pties into the lake. 
The clay is tempered in horse power pug mills. The brick 
are moulded by hand, dried in hacks on the yard, and 
burned in scove kilns. 

8t«pben Bertler and Sou have operated for a number of 
years a yard immediately adjacent to that owned by Ed- 
ward Fricke. This yard, however, was abandoned in 1899, 
and a new one has been opened about a half a mile distant. 
The clay is tempered in wooden pug mills run by horse 
power. The brick ore moulded by hand, dried in backs on 
the yard, and burned in scove kilns. The old yard was 
equipped with Cream City and Penfield brick machines, 
neither of which are used at the new yard. 

At the William Fricke yard the clay is mixed with about 
one-eighth sand and tempered in horse power pug mills. 
The brick are moulded by hand, dried in hacks on the 
yard, and burned in scove kilns. 
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The last company to begin operations at this. place was 
The Manltovoc Clay Gompaoy of wtilch R E. Dickinaon is 
owner. The clay is traoBported from the bank on dump 
cars and run through a 'Wellington disintegrator. It is 
mixed witii one quarter sand and tempered in a pug mill 
attached to the Wellington soft mud machine in which the 
brick are moulded. The brick are dried in a Standard 
steam drier, which has a capacity of about 91,000 brick, and 
aJeo on pallets under sheds. The brick are burned in score 
kilns which have a total capacity of about 1,200,000. Dur- 
ing 1900 ibe company intend to install a Penfield av^r 
machine and a Boyd dry press. It is the purpose of th e com • 
pany to also manufacture hollow building blocks. The 
pluit will then be equipped to turn out in the neighbor- 
hood of 100,000 brick a day. During 1899, there was an 
average of 42 men employed on the yard. The output that 
year was about 2,200,000 brick. 

The average annual output of the other brick yards in 
the vicinity of Manitowoc is from 100,000 to 700,000. The 
totfd output of the Manitowoc yards for 1699 was between 
five and six million brick. 

MABONOO. 

Edward Hartmann who operated the yard at Ashland for 
anumber of years has installed a plant near Marengo and is 
ntanafacturing common brick. The clay at this place has 
a deep reddish brown color and is very similar to that 
which occurs throughout the region adjacent to Lake Su- 
perior. A chemical analysis of this clay Is given in table I. 

MILWAUKEE AKD WAUWADTOSA. 

The five brick yards which are now operated in the vicinity 
of Milwaukee and Wauwautosa are supplied with clay which 
does not differ materially from that which occurs in other 
parts of the lake area. There are naturally local differences 
in the thickness of the beds, abundanceof gravel, etc., but 
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in gBDeral, the ezpoBureB consist of an upper clay which 
has a reddish color and a lower which is grayish blue. At 
some of the yards the clay is worked to a depth of forty 
feet, the water being either drained off or pumped out 
Gravel and boulders of various liinds and sizes are found 
in some parts of all the clay banks examined. Most of the 
clay is laminated but tbQ lower blue clay often appears to 
be void of stratification planes. At several of the yards it 
is necessary to strip from three to four feet of the surface 
clay on account of the boulders and gravel which it con- 
tains. Lenses of clay carrying numerous pebbles of lime- 
stone occasionally occur in the body of the workable clay 
itself. To destroy the pebbles or separate them from the 
clay, each of the yards is equipped with crushers and dis- 
integrators through which all the clay passes. 

Typical exposures of the clay for this area can be ob- 
served either at the Howell Avenue yard, owned and oper- 
ated by Bumham Brothers, at the Chase Brick yard, now 
operated by Burnham Brothers, or at the yard owned by 
the Eraatz estate, located in Wauwautosa.* 

At several of the yards the clay bank is worked by plow- 
ing and scraping and at others it is worked with pick and 
shovel. At the Lincoln Avenue yard a steam shovel is 
used. Damp cars hauled by horses, and cable cars oper- 
ated by a steam hoist are the means employed for trans- 
porting the clay from the bank to the works. 

At some of the yards S2ind is mixed with the clay; at 
others, fine coal screenings are used; and at two of the 
yards burned bats are ground and mixed with the cl^. 

The brick are manufactured by the stiff mud, soft mud. 
and dry press methods, all three being employed at some 
of the yards. In preparing the clay for the dry press it 
is usually dried under sheds, ground in a dry pan, and care- 

* Plates showing the relstioa o( the clay, drift, and saad beds are giron 
in Vol. Ill, of the Qeol<V7 of Wisconsin brT.O.ChambeHln. Forvariooa 
reasona it was deemed beat not to reprodace these sections in this report. 
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■folly BCreeoed. Tbe clays are usually used in the propor- 
tion of ooe of blue to four of red. The clay which is being 
used for the manufacture of stiff and soft mud brick is al- 
ways passed through a crusher or disintegrator, and is 
usually well tempered in a pug mill before being moulded 
into brick. 

The brick are dried either on pallets under sheds or in 
patent driers. 

The brick are buroed mainly in score kilns. The cus- 
tomary method of firing the scove kilns is to bum one side 
at a time. When one side has been completely burned the 
-door is sealed up and the other side fired. Tbe Milwaukee 
Brick Company is equipped with a continuous kiln, while 
several permanent up draft kilns have been built at the 
different yards. No round or square down draft kilns are 
used for burning the brick. 

The brick which are manufactured in Milwaukee and 
vicinity are known throughout the country as cream colored 
brick, although the color varies from white to yellowish 
green, depending ui>on the temperature at which the brick 
have been burned. Some of the brick which are under- 
humed have a faint pinkish color. 

Burcham Brothers own what is known as the Howell 
avenue yard, and also the west yard located near Wau- 
wautosa. 

The Howell ATenne yard is equipped with stiff mud, soft 
mud, and dry press machinery. The clay nsed in the man- 
uf acture of soft mud brick is mixed with a small percentage 
of fine coal before being tempered. The red and blue claya 
which are used for the manufacture of dry press brick are 
spread in alternate layers under sheds where they are dried. 
When used tbey are thoroughly mixed in the proportion of 
one to four. For the manufacture of dry press brick, the 
clay is used in a very damp condition. The brick are all 
burned in score kilns. Tbe dry press brick are frequently 
placed in the center of the kiln and the stiff and soft mud 
brick on the outside. 
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The Lincoln Arcnne yard, which is owned by the Chate 
Brick Company is equipped with crushers, screeos, soft 
mud, stiff mud, and dry press tnaohinery. The process of 
manufacture in each case is very similar to that of the 
Howell Avenue yard described above. The soft mud brick 
are dried in a patent drier while the stiff mud brick are 
dried on pallets under sheds. 

The yard owned by the The Milwaukee Brick Company is 
located a short distance north of Wauwautosa and is one of 
the last yards to be established in this area. The clay baok 
is shallow, having been worked to a depth of only about 
ten feet. The bank is plowed and the clay transferred by 
means of a wheeled scraper to a shed where it is prepued 
for the dry press machine. The clay which is used for 
manufacturing stiff mud brick is moved from the bank to 
mill on cars operated by cable and winding drum. All of 
the clay is passed through a crusher or disintegrator to 
either pulverize or separate the gravel from the clay. 
The clay which is used for making dry press brick is mixed 
with pulverized brick bats and passed through a screen 
having meshes of one- sixth to one-eight of an inch and in- 
clined to an angle of about forty-flve degrees. 

The yard is equipped with stiff mud and dry press ma- 
chinery. The company has installed a coke and steam 
drier with a capacity of about 71,000 brick. This yard is 
also equipped with a continuous kiln having fourteen 
chambers, each of which has a capacity of 26,000 brick. 
This kiln Is reported to be less expensive than other kilns 
and operates satisfactorily. The yard is also equipped 
with several scove kilns in which the stiff mud brick are 
burned. 

At the west, or Wan iratosa yard, which is owned and op- 
erated by BuTTikam Brothers, only stiff mud brick are manu- 
factured. The clay is taken from the hank and dumped 
from the cars into a vat where it is partially mixed with 
water. From the vat it is run into a pug mill and from 
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thence through a crusher and disintegrator. The clay 
passes from the disintegrator into a second pug mill where 
it is finally mixed with water and tempered. The clay 
passes from this pug mill into a Chambers stiff mud 
machine which is equipped with an automatic end cut off. 
The brick are dried in a Standard drier acd barned in 
scove kilns. Wood and coal are used for fuel. 

The brick plant owned by The Sranz estate is adjacent to 
the yard just described. The clay bank at this place is 
from ten to fifty feet deep and exposes some very excellent 
day. The yard is equipped with dry press and soft mud 
machinery. The clay is moved from the bank to the mill 
on dump cars operated by horse power. All the clay is 
passed through a crusher before being used. For the manu- 
focture of soft mud brick the clay is thoroughly tempered 
in a pug mill before being moulded. The brick are dried 
on pallets under sheds and burned in scove kilns. Brick 
bats are ground in a dry pan and mixed with the clay used 
for making dry press brick. 

It has been found that by mixing this grog with the clay 
it is nnuecessary to thoroughly dry the brick before set- 
ting in the kiln. In the manufacture of the dry press brick 
the clay used is very damp. 

All -the brick are burned in scove kilns. The dry press 
brick are usually placed in the center of the kiln where 
they receive the highest heat- 

The yard formerly owned by The Cream City Brick Com- 
pany has not been operated for several years. The prop- 
erty is located in a portion of the city where land is relat- 
ively high and the sheds are in such a dilapidated condi- 
tion that the yard will probably never be operated again. 

The yard owned by Davaaler aod Sons is also idle at the 
present time. The yard is equipped with suitable machin- 
ery for the manufacture of common brick and there is an 
abundance of clay easily available. The yard is leased at 
the present time by the Milwaukee Building Supply Com- 
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pany and will probably not be operated until the demand 
for brick increases beyond the capacity of the other yaxde. 

The Standard Brick Company of which E. W. Drake is 
president owns a yard situated near the yard of Devaaler 
and Sons. This plant has not been operated for several 
years, owing to the insutScient demand for buildiog brick. 

During the last three years Bumham Brothers have 
manufactured in the neighborhood of three and a half 
to four and a half millions of brick per year. Devaaler and 
Sons manufactured all the way from 600.000 to 3,500,000 
brick per year. The Chase Brick Company manufactured 
all the way from ten to seventeen millions of brick a year. 
The brick have nearly all been sold in the vicinity of Mil- 
waukee. During the year 1699, prices ranged from $4.50 
to 110.00 per M. 

The clays in the vicinity of Milwaukee are very calcar- 
eous as shown by the chemical analyses. They are not 
suitable for the manufacture of either refractory or vitri- 
fied ware, although they make one of the best common 
building bricks in the country. The clay is suitable for 
the manufacture of most clay wares with a white body, 
which do not require vitrification and will not be used in 
places of high temperature. 

NEENAH. 

The clay which occurs in the vicinity of Neenah has the 
same general characteristics as that occurring in other 
parts of the lacustrine clay area. One brick yard known 
as the Neenah Brick Tard is located at this place. It is 
owned and operated by Louia ffanke. The clay has a 
workable depth of about ter feet, is thinly laminated, and 
has a general reddish color. Below the level to which the 
clay is now being worked the bank is filled with stumps 
and logs which apparently drifted in before the deposition 
of the clay above. The clay is jointed and separates read- 
ily in huge masses from the bank. 

The clay is hauled from the bank, mixed with sand, and 
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tempered in a pug mill connected with the brick machine. 
The brick are made in a Sword machine, dried in hacks on 
the yard, and burned in scove kilns. The capacity of the 
dry yard is 225,000 and the kiln capacity is about 2,000,000. 
It requires six days to bum the brick and one-third of a 
cord of wood is consumed for each thousand brick burned. 
The brick have a white or cream color. 

This yard wae opened in 1891 and has been operated 
each year since that time, with the exception of 1895, 1896, 
and 1897. In 1898 the output was about one million brick. 
In 1899 the brick sold at an average of $5.50 per M. kiln 
run. 

NEW LONDON. 

Throughout the valley of the Wolf River from Lake 
Winnebago to Shawano there are extensive deposits of 
clay of the same character as those which occur in the Fox 
Biver valley. Between New London and a point several 
miles north of Sbiocton there are numerous exposures of 
clay along the river banks. 

Two brick yards are now operated near New London. 
One is owned by August Prahl and the other by Frederick 
Zerrenner and Son. 

Prahl's Brick Yard is east of New London, south of the 
Smbarass River, and one-fourth of a mile north of the 
Green Bay and Western railroad. The clay is reported to 
have a depth of over one hundred feet, although it is now 
worked to a depth of only six feet. The clay at the sur- 
face for a depth of two feet bums red while that under- 
neath bums white. When the two clays are mixed togeth- 
er they bum a cream color. The clay is pugged and 
moulded in a Wellington soft mud machine. The brick are 
dried in hacks on the yard and burned in scove kilns. 

The total kiln capacity is 300,000. It requires eight 
days to hura the brick, and a little over one-third of a 
cord of wood is consumed for each thousand brick 
burned. 
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Owing to the Imperfect manner in which the red uid 
white burning clays are mixed the brick are variegated 
with streaks of white and red. If more care were exer- 
cised in mixing the clays there would be greater uniform- 
ity in the color of the brick. In order to give the brick a red 
color, a moulding sand which bums red Is used. This 
might be unnecessary if the bank was properly worked. 

The yard owned and operated by Frederick Zerreoner ml 
Sob is located north of New London on the Chicago and 
Northwestern Bailroad. The clay is worked to a depth of 
ten or twelve feet down to the water level. The surface ol 
the bank consists of two feet of soil which is stripped. 
Underneath this occurs two feet of i-ed burning clay, eight 
to ten feet finely laminated white burning clay, and an un- 
known depth of sand. The clay contains an occasional 
pebble of limestone. 

The clay is passed through a Potts disintegrator and the 
brick are manufactured in a Potts soft mud machine. The 
brick are dried on pallets under sheds and burned in scove 
kilns. The pallet sheds have a capacity of about 100,000 
and the kiln capacity is 600,000. It requires from nioe to 
ten days to bum the brick and from one-half to three- 
fourths of a cord of wood is used for each thousand brick 
burned. 

The yard was opened in the spring of 1898, during which 
year 600,0!X) brick were manufactured. In 1899 the plant 
manufactured about a million brick, which sold for about 
95.00 per M. kiln run. 

NORTH CAPE. 

North Cape is situated in the central part of Racine 
County, near the western margin of the lacustrine clay area 
as mapped by the former Geological Survey. The clay 
bank at this place has a depth of about ten or twelve feet 
below the stripping of sod and soil. The brick and tile 
plant of The North Cape Brick and Tile Maaaraeturins 
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Company, which !a located here vaa idle when visited in 
the summer of 1899, on account of which the clay bank was 
not in condition to be carefully examined. 

The plant ia eqnippefl with a Brewer brick and tile ma* 
chine, a crusher, belt elevator, and vats for soaking the 
clay. The brick and tile are dried under sheds, which are 
equipped with steam pipes for supplying artificial heat, 
and burned in round, down draft kilns in which wood 
is used for fuel. 

The brick and tile have a buff, white, and sometimes 
light red color, depending mainly upon the proportions of 
red and white burning clay which are used. 



No brick are manufactured in Oshkosh at the present 
time, although extensive deposits of lacustrine clay occur 
directly west of the city. On lake Buttes des Morts 
which is about eight miles west of the city, a dark reddish 
brown clay occurs which is comparatively free from lime- 
stone gravel. The deposit is very near the lalie and if brick 
were manufactured at this place they could be easily trans- 
ported on scows to any part of Lake Winnebago. This 
clay has been analysed and otherwise examined in the 
laboratory of the Survey. The composition of the clay is 
given in table I. It will be seen by reference to the 
analyses that the clay is very calcareous and unsuitable for 
the manufacture of either refractory or vitrified wares. It 
is well adapted to the manufacture of brick, drain tile, and 
similar non-vitrified wares. 

Part of the land on which the clay occurs is owned by 
Joha W. Schfittz of Oshkosh. 

The Coob and Brown Lime and Stone Company furnish a 
large part of the brick used in Oshkosh and vicinity. The 
plant from which the brick are obtained is located at Stock' 
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bridge which is on the east side of Lake Wionebsgo 
directly across from Oshkosh. The plant at this place is 
described on a followinf; pago. 

PLYMOUTH. 

Plymouth is situated in the north central part of She- 
boygan County and is in the lacustrine clay area. The only 
brick yard in this vicinity is owned and operated by Otto 
Kraass. At the time the plant was examined in 1699 it bad 
been idle for several months, on account of which the ex- 
amination of the clay bank was unsatisfactory. 

The clay is knovn, however, to be essentially similar to 
that which occurs throughout the lake region. Occasional 
-pebbles of limestone require that the clay be passed through 
a crasher or disintegrator before being moulded into brick. 
The brick are manufactured in a stiff mud machine having 
a side cut-off. They are dried in hacks on the yard and 
burned in scove kilns. It requires about twelve days to 
burn the brick, and when properly burned they have a 
cream color. 

PORT WASHINGTON. 

Two brick yards are located in Port Washington, both of 
which are situated near the lake shore. 

The yard owned and operated by Schramke Brothers is in 
the south part of the city and the clay is mined from a bank 
having a total thickaess of about one hundred feet. The 
upper thirty or forty feet of the clay contaias limestone 
gravel and other rock, on acconnt of which it is either 
screened or crushed before using. Twenty-five feet of the 
top clay is used in the manufacture of dry press brick. The 
nest twenty-five feet is used for the manufacture of stiff 
mud brick. Underneath this there occurs about fourteen 
feet of sand and twenty-five feet of blue clay, the latter of 
which is used in the manufacture of stiff mud brick. 
Both stiff mud and dry press brick are manufactured. 
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The stiff DQud brick are dried in hiMsks on the yard and burned 
in scove kilns. The capacity of the dry yard is about 85,000 
and the kiln capacity is 900,000. This yard was opened is 
1897 and the output during the last three years has averaged 
nearly one million brick. 

GueDtfaer & Sons* Brick Tard is situated in the north part 
of the city. The clay bank consists of a stripping of from 
fifteen to eighteen feet of red clay which contains limestone 
gravel; three to four feet of sand ; and twenty to twenty-two 
feet of blue clay which is practically free from stone. The 
lower twenty feet is the portion of the clay which is used 
for making brick. 

At Guenther & Sons' plant the clay is mixed with a small 
quantity of sand and passed through a crusher. The brick 
are made in a " Little Wonder " machine to trhich is attached 
a Baymond cut off. The brick are dried in hacks on the 
yard and burned in score kilns. It requires from eleven to 
twelve days to burn the brick and about one-half cord of 
wood is consumed for each thousand brick burned. Besides 
being used for the manufacture of brick and drain tile the 
clay from this bank is dried in sheds and shipped to MLU 
wankee where it is used to pack steam pipes. The brick 
and tile which are manufactured at this place are among 
the best that were observed in the lake region. 

Laboratory Examination. — The clay from Guenther & Sons' 
brick yard was examined in the laboratory of the Survey 
and was found to be very plastic but without any distin- 
guishing odor or taste. It slacks readily in water, breaking- 
down into a very fine powder. The largest grains observed 
tmder the microscope were al>out .025 of a mm. in diameter. 
The smallest were less than .001 mm. in diameter. The' 
average grains have a diameter of about .0058 mm. The 
grains in this clay have a tendency to cluster together, as 
noted in some of those previously described. 

The grains are sab-angular in shape and unequidimen- 
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slonal in size. The clay consists mainly of quartz, calcite, 
and an undetermined quantity of kaolin. The chemical 
compositioQ of the clay is given below. 

H,o ao.so 

SiO, 88.54 

A1,0, lO.M 

Fe.0 3.60 

CbO. li.02 

MgO 7.88 

Ns,0 1.00 

K.0 2.80 

TiO, 0.40 

MnO , trace 

Total 100.08 

The clay contains such a high percentage of calcium car* 

bonate that it is unsuitable for the manufacture of either 

Titrifled or refractory wares. 

RA.CINB. 

Bacine is situated on Lalie Michigan in the southeastern 
part of the state and in the midst of the lacustrine clay de- 
jiositB. Five brick plants have been established in this 
vicinity, four of which are at the present time actively en- 
.-gaged in the manufacture of brick. 

One of the plants is equipped for making chemical sand 
'brick out of lake sand and natural cement but owing to un- 
fortunate circumstances the plant is now idle. 

This plant is owned and operated by W. E. Lathrop and 
is known as the Chemical Sand Brick Company. The 
sand used in the manufacture of these brick occurs in abun- 
dance filong the lake shore. It is mixed with natural ce- 
ment and compacted by hydraulic pressure into any desired 
shape or size. The brick are variously colored with pig- 
ments provided for the purpose. The main objection to 
these brick is their weakness. The strength is so low that 
they frequently crack when subjected to very slight unequal 
stresses. They are also somewhat softer than the brick 
manufactured out of clay and when exposed to the atmos- 
phere, weather more rapidly. 
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It is thoQgbt that a very desirable brick ought to be made 
oat of this combination, if portland instead of natural ce- 
ment were used. 

The plants that are engaged in the manufacture of brick 
out of clay are owned and operated by Bauman and Bone, 
F. N. Burdick, F. H. Sammerson and Sons, and The Hilk&r Broth- 
trs Brick Mcmufcicturing Gompany. The clay which occurs at 
all of the yards is essentially the same. In some places the 
red burning clay has a greater depth than at others. The per- 
centages of quarts, calcite and limestone gravel are not the 
same in the clay from all the yards. However, in general, 
the clay is essentially the same and if burned with equal 
oare the brick manufactured at one yard ought not to be 
superior to those at the others- 

The Hilker Brother's Brick Hanafaeturing Company own 
and operate three yards in this locality. One of the yards, 
known as the North Point, is located about three miles north 
of the city near the North Point light house. The clay at this 
place is covered with sod and sand to a depth of one to 
three feet. Underneath the sand^occurs from six to ten 
feet of purplish colored clay containing very few pebbles. 

This clay is shoveled from the bank and conveyed in 
dump carts[to vats in which it is tempered. Alxtut six wagon 
loads of sand is mixed with clay sufficient for manufactur- 
ing 12,000 brick. A small amount of fine coal is also mixed 
ivlth the clay to assist in burning. 

A Philadelphia tempering wheel operated by horse 
power, is used to mix the clay in the vats. The brick are 
moulded by band, 4,000 brick being a day's work. The 
brick are dried in hacks on the yard and burned in 
scove kilns. 

The clay bank at the Lake Shore yard consists of a 
stripping of about two and one-half feet of sod and sand, 
underneath which occurs from four to eight feet of lamin- 
ated purple and blue clay and an unknown depth of blue 
clay which contains a considerable quantity of limestone 
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gravel. The upper surface of blue clay is uneven and bil- 
lowy, making the thickness of the workable clay uncer- 
tain. At this plant the clay is tempered in wooden pug 
mills operated by horse power. The brick are moulded 
by hand, dried io hacks on the yard, and burned in scove 
kilns. 

At the Cedar Bend yard both common and repress brick 
are manufactured. The clay which is used at this yard 
has a somewhat different appearance from that which is 
mined at the other yards. The upper four to six feet has 
a greenish blue color and is streaked with reddish brown 
iron oxide which gives it much the appearance of a late 
alluvial deposit Underneath this blue clay occurs two to 
three feet of sand, six inches of gravel, and forty feet of 
blue clay which is practically free from gravel of any 
kind. 

The work at this yard is all done by hand. The brick 
are made and repressed by hand. All the brick are dried 
in hacks on the yard and burned in scove kilns. The re- 
press brick are sold in four grades known as the (1) 
dark colored (2) medium colored (3) white colored and (4) 
hard. 

The average annual output from these yards during Uie 
last three years has been in the neighborhood of three and 
a half million brick. The common brick sold in 1899 for 
95.50 per M. kiln run and the repress for StO.OO per M. 

The yard owned and operated by F. U. Uammerson and 
Sons, is located near the North Point yard of the Hilker 
Manufacturing Company and is worked on essentially the 
same plan. The clay Is mixed with a small percentage of 
sand and tempered in wooden pug mills operated by horse 
power. The brick are moulded by band, dried in hacks on 
the yard and burned In scove kilns. 

At Bardick's Tard the workable clay has a thickness of 
from three to ten feet underneath which occurs about sixty 
feet of blue clay in which limestone gravel is abundant. 

The clay which is being used is laminated and has a 
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porple and blue color. A small quantity of fine coal is 
mixed with the clay to assist in burning. The clay is 
mixed in a Vat by means of a tempering wheel operated 
by horse power. The brick are moulded by hand, dried in 
hacks on the yard, and burned in scove kilns. It requires 
about eight days to bam the brick and a little over one- 
third of a cord of wood is consumed for each thousand 
brick burned. 

The clay which occurs at Banman and Sons' yard is simi- 
lar to that at the previously described yards. The clay is 
mixed with a small percentage of sand and pugged with 
tempering wheels. The brick are moulded by hand, dried 
in hacks on the yard, and burned In scove kilns. 

Thd average annual output of this yard for the last three 
years has been about one million brick. The kiln run brick 
sold in 1899 for ^.00 and $6.00 per M. 

All the brick manufactured at these several plants are or- 
dinarily made without sanding and are known as "slop brick. " 
The clay is thrown into the moulds by hand and it is usu- 
ally BO soft that tbe workmen are badly bespattered with 
the mud which flies from the moulds. 

In general it may bo said that the method of manufac- 
turing brick at these yards is very much behind the con- 
ception of the modem brick maker. Plants operated ou a 
plan similar to these require the investment of very little 
capital. The brick, however, are moulded, dried and 
burned in such a manner that the cost of manufacture is 
above the average. With two moulders and six men to 
haul the clay from the pit and carry away the brick, the 
maximum output of a plant such as these is about 8,000 
per day. 

Under these conditions it is somewhat difftcult for the 
Racine factories to compete in price with those in which 
improved machinery is used. It must be said, however, 
that the methods employed at the Bacine yards insure a 
good strong brick, while the brick manufactured by some 
of the cheaper methods are not so reliable. The method 
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of tempering olay with a wheel, although somewhat expen- 
sive is certaiply very desirable. The brick which are 
made by hand from clay which la thus tempered are usually 
superior to those which are manufactured by the rapid 
method employed by some Chicago factories. However, it 
is believed that improved methods of drying, burning and 
moulding could be employed without materially lessening 
the quality of the brick. 

Laboratory Examination. — Samples of clay from the 
"West" and "Cedar Bend" yards of the Hilker Manu- 
facturing Company were examined in the laboratory of 
the survey. 

The clay from the West yard is hard and brittle when dry 
but very soft and plastic when wet. It slacks very read- 
ily, breaking down into very fine settles. Under the 
microscope the grains were found to average about .000 
mm. ia diameter, the largest not exceeding .029 of a mm. 
Numerous rhombic crystals of calcite were observed under 
the microscope. Many of the individuals were slightly 
discolored with iron oxide. 

The blue clay from the Cedar Bend yard is hard and 
granular when dry but slacks readily in water, breaking 
down into a fine scaly mass. The clay has no distingnish- 
ing odor or taste and feels decidedly smooth when 
pressed between the fingers. 

This clay is coarser grained than the preceding. The 
largest grains are .71 of a mm. in diameter. A greater 
number of the grains are .57 of a mm. in diameter, while 
the smaller grains range from .0058 and .0029 of a mm. in 
diameter. The individuals are mainly sub-angular in 
outline. 

Quartz is a much more abundant constituent of this than 
the preceding clay. Calcite, iron oxide, chlorite, and 
kaolin are also present in undetermined proportions. 
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SHAWANO. 

Shawano Ib situated in the south central part of Sha- 
wano county near the northern limit of the lacustrine 
clay region. The Shawaao Brick Tard which is owned and 
operated by Chaa. Larson, is located on the West bank of the 
"Woli River in the south part of the city. The clay at 
this place is covered with two feet of sand which is 
stripped. Underneath the sand occurs from two to four 
feet of red banting clay, which is also removed; eight to 
ten feet of red clay which bums white; and six to eight 
feet of blue clay which burns white. Below this there is- 
an iadefinite thickness of sand. 

All of the clay is laminated. The clay is only worked 
to the water level which is about ten feet below the red 
burning clay. 

The clay is soaked in vats for about fifteen hours and 
then mixed in a pug mill. The brick are made in a stiff 
mud machine equipped with an end cut-off, dried in hacks 
on the yard and on pallets under sheds, and burned in 
permanent round and square up draft kilns. Two of the 
kilns were designed and builtby Mr. Larson, the owner of 
the yard. The brick have a white or cream color when 
properly burned. The average annual output of the yard 
during the last three years has been from 500,000 to6C>0,000. 
The brick sold in 1699 for about {5. 50 per M. kiln run. 

LdbortUiOry Examiiwition. — The clay occurs in alternating- 
dark chocolate brown and light pinkish colored layers. The 
pink colored clay slacks very readily in water breaking 
down into a very fine plastic mass. The largest grains ob- 
served by aid of the microscope were about .1 mm. in di- 
ameter. Most of the grains are under .014 mm. in diame- 
ter, a major part of the clay being composed of grains hav- 
ing a diameter of less than .005S mm. Many of the small 
individuals are prismatic in shape and all except those hav- 
ing crystal outlines are irregular and angular. 
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The clay contains namerous dark patches caused by the 
-ton oxide which is present as a staining agent. The 
rhombic forms are evidently either calcite or dolomite. The 
number of quartz grains which were distinguishable was 
-very small. 

The layers of the dark chocolate colored clay consist of 
grains which are much smaller than those in the layers of 
pink clay above described. Nine-tenths of this clay cod- 
sists of grains which are under .0029 of a mm. in diameter. 
Many of the individuals are somewhat prismatic in shape, 
although the majority have irregular outlines. The clay 
undoubtedly contains a high percentage of calcite, al- 
though the exceptional fineness of the grains prevented a 
ready determination. The clay is stained throughout with 
iron oxide. Clusters of individuals were abundant under 
the field of the microscope. 

This clay is unsuitable for the manufacture of either re- 
fractory or vitrified wares although well adapted to the 
manufacture of common brick. 



SHEBOYGAN. 

The clay which is being exploited at Sheboygan is also 
a part of the lacustrine deposit and the brick which are 
manufactured are cream colored. 

Three plants are located at this place and are operated 
by the Sheboygan Brick and Tile Company, the Zurhide 
Brick Manufacturing Company, and August Zimbal and 
Son. 

The Sheboygan Brick and Tile Company's yard is located 
in the west part of the city. The clay has a total thick- 
ness above the water level of forty-two feet. The upper 
portion of the bank is known as the red clay and the lower 
as the blue. The upper four or five feet of the bank is 
stripped, owing to the limestone gravel which it contains. 
Underneath this the clay is essentially free from pebbles 
with the exception of a layer twelve or fifteen inches in 
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-thickDess near Che tu a tte m . Thirty loads of lake sand is 
mixed with the clay for every 100,000 bric^. The clay is 
passed through a crasher and the brick are moulded in a 
J. W. Penfield stiff mud machine having a side cut-off. The 
brick are dried mainly in hacks on the yard and burned in 
scove kilns. The capacity of the dry yard is 140,000 and 
the kiln capacity is 800,000. It requires on an average of 
ten days to burn the brick and about one-half cord of soft 
wood is consumed for each thousand brick burned. The 
yard is equipped with a hand re-press which is used in the 
manufacture of select or veneer brick. 

A layer of fine sand one foot in thickness which occurs 
in the middle of the bank is used for manufacturing scour- 
ing brick. In 1899 between two and three thousand scour- 
ing brick were made and sold. 

Laboratory Examination. — This clay was examined in the 
laboratory of the Survey and found to be essentially the 
same as all the other samples of lacustrine clay examined. 
Some of the layers are hard and others soft and crumbly. 
The clay slacks readily in water breaking down into a fine 
plastic mass. The microscopic examination of the blue 
clay shows that it consists of grains ranging from .14 to 
.001 mm. and less in diameter. The grains average from 
.025 to .014 mm. in diameter. The very small grains, .009 
mm. and less in diameter, occur in the greatest numbers 
although they constitute a lesser portion of the clay. The 
outlines of the individuals are fairly well rounded. Many 
of the grains have a dirty brown color owing to staining 
by iron oxide. 

The reddish colored clay consists of a mass of small in- 
dividuals from .002'J to .0014 of a mm. in diameter, in which 
are imbedded larger grains ranging from .10 to .04 mm. in 
diameter. The larger grains are somewhat discolored with 
iron oxide and their identity is thereby obscured. The other 
grains are too small to recognize distinguishing character- 
istics. The chemical composition of the red clay is given 
in table I of the Appendix. 
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The Zarhid« Brlek ManDfaetarlDg Gonpaay is working- 
a thickness ol about thirty feet o( clay. About two feet of 
black, loamy clay at the top ofthebaok. underDeath which 
occurs fifteen feet of red clay and as unknown depth of 
bine clay, fifteen feet of which is now worked. An occa- 
sional limestone pebble is found throughout the bank. 

A small quantity of sand is mixed with the clay, after 
which it is passed through a Penfield disintegrator and tem- 
pered in a Penfield pug mill. The brick are made in a Pen- 
field and Sons' stlfF mud machine, dried in hacks on the 
yard and burned in score kilns. The capacity of the dry 
yard is about 100.000 whUe the kiln sheds hold in the neigh- 
borhood of 900,000. 

This yard was opened in 1696, and has been operated each 
year since that time. The output in 1898 was over 
1,100,000 brick. The brick sold in 1899 for about *6.50 per 
M. kiln run. 

The clay bank which is worked by Aagast Zlmhal and Son 
consists of a stripping of from three to four feet of sand 
and gravel, six feet of red clay, forty feet of blue clay and 
an unknown thickness of clay carrying large quantities of 
gravel and numerous boulders. The bank which is worked 
to a depth of forty feet contains streaks and beds of sand, 
one of which is about three feet in thickness. Very few- 
pebbles are found in the bine clay which is now being^ 
worked although an occasional large boulder is encountered. 

The clay is conveyed from the bank to the machine on 
cars run by a steam hoist. The clay is mixed with about 
one-seventh or one-eighth lake sand and tempered in a 
Penfield pug mill. From the pug mill the clay is carried 
on a belt conveyor to a Penfield stifFmud machine in which 
the brick are moulded. The brick are dried in hacks on the 
yard and burned in scove kilna The kiln capacity is. 
about 1,400,000. The brick are burned eight or nine days 
on an average and ai>out one-half a cord of wood is con- 
sumed for every thousand brick burned. 
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The select brick are repressed by huid, a Drake machine 
being used for this purpoee. 

The brick have either a white or cream color when 
properly burned. The sand which is sprinkled on the 
brick when they are removed to the yard, is very calca- 
reous. On account of thia it frequently fuses in the kiln 
causing the brick to adhere to one another. 

This yard was opened in 1888 and has been operated each 
year since that time. In 1898 the output of the plant was 
over one million brick. The average price in 1899 was 
$6.50 per M. kiln run. 

Laborator}/ ExaminatUm. — The sample examined in the 
laboratory of the Survey was moderately hard when dry 
and very plastic when wet. This ,clay slacks quickly, 
breaking down into very small fiakes. 

Under the microscope it was observed that the individ- 
uals have a tendency to cluster. Most of the grains are 
less than .001 mm. in diameter, although a considerable 
number have diameters of .014 mm. The individuals are 
slightly stained with irou oxide. The outlines of the larger 
grains Eire somewhat rounded or oval. The identification 
of the mineral constituents was very uncertain. 

Another sample of clay from this yard which was exam- 
ined, differed from the previous one mainly in the higher 
percentage of iron ozlde staining and the greater abun- 
dance of grains that have a diameter of over .029 mm. 

The third sample of clay examined is known as the blue 
clay. This sample slacked readily, breaking down into 
thin concentric scales, many of which were so fine they 
floated on the surface of the water. The clay is soft and 
plastic when wet 

The microscopic examination showed that the largest 
grains were under .029 mm. in diameter. Most of the in- 
dividuals are less than .014 mm. in diameter. The tendency 
for the very minute iodividuals to cluster was observed 
again in this sample. The individuals are rounded to sub- 
angular in outline with the exceptioa of certain rhombic 
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plates of calcite. The chemical composition of the clay 

from A. Zimball and Sods' yard is given in table I of the 

appendix. 

All of the clay which occurs in the vicinity of Sheboygan 
is calcareous and unsuitable tor the manufacture of either 
vitrified or refractory wares, although it is admirably 
adapted to the manufacture of building brick and similar 
unvitrified wares. 

SHEBOYGAN FALLS. 

The clay which occurs at Sheboygan Falls is very simi- 
lar to that which is being mined at Sheboygan. The only 
yard operated at this place is owned by Jacob Bamaker. 
Red, yellow and blue clays are mingled together in tbe 
clay bank in a very irregular manner. The contoited 
character of the beds gives one the impression that they 
have been folded through some kind of pressure. 

The clay Is tempered in an ordinary wooden pug mill 
operated by horse power. The brick are moulded by hand, 
dried in hacks on the yard, and burned in scove kilns. The 
brick are moulded without sand and are known as "slop 
brick. " It requires about ten days to burn tbe brick and 
three- fourths of a cord of wood is consumed for each thous- 
and brick burned. This yard was opened in 1897 and has 
been operated each year since that time. During the last 
three years the average annual output has been about 
700,000. 

The brick were sold in 1899 for about $6.00 per M. kiln 
run. 

SHIOCTON. 

Shiocton is located in the western part of Outagamie 
County on the Green Bay and Western Railroad. The 
Wolf river flows through this place and has cut a channel 
of some depth and breadth through the underlying depos- 
its. At numerous places along the river channel clay de- 
posits are exposed. This clay was tested with an auger at 
Shiocton and several other places for a distance of six 
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miles north. Ever7wbere the clay was over ten feet in 
thickness and usually covered with six feet of coarse yel- 
low sand. Well borings at Shioctoo show that the clay 
has a depth of twenty-five feet down to quick sand. Below 
this layer of sand the clay continues to a depth of sixty or 
more feet. 

The manner in which the clay occtits and its relation to 
the river are shown in the accompanying cross sections 
taken several miles north of Shiocton. 

The clay has a general pinkish color, is exceedingly 
plastic at a depth of three feet below the sand and appar- 
ently free from gravel. It occurs in thin layers which ap- 
pear to be very similar in composition. 

Laboratory IhcamincUion, — The clay occurring on the farm 
of W. D. Jorion about two and a half miles north of the 
village was examined in the Survey laboratory. The clay 
is exceedingly fine grained and free from coarse sand. It 
slacks readily breaking down into fine flakes. The micro- 
Bcopic examinatiOD shows that the grains vary in size 
from .0086 to less than .0029 mm. in diameter. A few 
large grains .04 mm. to .29 mm. in diameter were ob- 
served. The grains in general are roundish, sub-angular 
and rhombic in outline. 

The grains are so small that their identity is largely 
obscured. The rhombic sections are probably calcite and 
the faint staining of the grains is probably due to iron oxide. 
The chemical composition of this clay is given in table 
I of the appendix. 

The sand which occurs abundantly in this region con- 
siets of grains ranging from 0.1 to O.S mm. in diameter 
with an average of 0.8 mm. The sand is mainly quartz 
although occasional grains of calcite were observed. The 
grains were very well rounded in both samples examined. 

This clay occurs in vast quantities in this region. It is 
easily mined, close to the railroad and well adapted to the 
manufacture of brick, drain tile, and all wares where a 
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Titrifled or refractory body is not required. The clay will 
bum white or oream color and ought to make excellent 
building brick or hollow building blocks. 

STURGEON BAY. 

sturgeon Bay is situated in Door County and is in the 
midst of the lacustrine clays. The only plant in this vicin- 
ity is located about two miles southeast of that portion of 
the city formerly known as Sawyer and is owned and oper- 
ated by Stmon and Eessler. 

The clay bank consists of a stripping of about one foot 
of soil, underneath which occurs one foot and a half of 
heavy red clay, containing an occasional pebble of lime- 
stone or other rock, and an indefinite thickness of clay 
which is BO filled with limestone gravel that it is worth- 
less. The clay is plowed and allowed to weather in the 
field, after which it is soaked in a vat. The brick are 
moulded in a Quaker soft mud machiae, dried on pallets 
under sheds, and burned in scove kilns. The clay natur- 
ally burns red but in order to impart a more brilliant color 
red ochre is mixed with the moulding sand. It requires 
about eight days to burn the brick and one-half cord of 
wood is consumed for each thousand brick burned. 

This yard was opened in 1884 and has been operated each 
year since, with the exception of 1897. During the last two 
years the average annual output has been about 400,000 
brick. The brick were sold in 1899 for about H50 perM. 
kiln run. 

UNION GBOVK. 

Union Grove is located in the southern part of Kacine 
County near the western border of the lacustrine clay de- 
posits. One plant is located at this place which is owned 
and operated by Michael Mesen. The clay i>ank consists of 
7i feet of mixed red and blue clay, which burns red, and 
three feet of blue clay, one foot of which is free from lime- 
stone pebbles and bums white. The mixed clay contains 
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pockets of limestoae gravel vhich must be avoided in work- 
ing the bank. The clay is passed • through an Anderson 
disintegrator and the brick and tile are moulded in a Brewer 
No. 5 brick and tile machine. The brick and tile are dried 
under Bheds without artificifd heat and burned in square 
down draft kilns. The brick and tile have a light red, 
streaked, or cream color. 

The average aonual output during the last three years 
has been about 50,000 brick and twenty kilns of tile. 

WADPACA. 

Waupaca is situated in the southwestern part of Wau- 
paca County near the western limit of the lacustrine clay 
area. The brick yard, which is owned by W. J. Chamberlin 
and operated by W. E. Chamberlin, is located about a mile 
and a half southeast of the city. The workable clay is cov- 
ered with a stripping of from three to thirty feet of boul- 
der clay. The clay which is mined has a depth of from 
eight to ten feet above the level of the underground water. 
Between the stripping and the clay which is being worked 
there is a layer of sand about two and one-halt feet in thick- 
ness. The clay consists of alternate reddish brown and 
yellow layers which are separated by thin laminae of sand. 
The brick are made in a Henry Martin soft mad machine, 
dried on pallets under sheds, and burned in scove kilns. 
The capacity of the pallet sheds is about 80,000 and the 
kiln capacity is nearly 700,000. 

The machinery at this plant is run by water power. 

The brick have a light pink color, which is intensified by 
using a moulding sand which bums red. The small lumps 
of clay which shoi^' through the brick after they are burned 
indicate that the clay is not thoroughly mixed or tempered 
before being moulded. 
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^Tba-EkTerage sanual output of thm yard for the last tiirea. 
yeara bas. been from 150,000 to S50.000. In 1699 the bripk 
sold at tA.00 per M. kiln run. 

WADWAUTOBA. 

S^e Milwaukee. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



ESTUARINE DEPOSITS, COPmOUOUS TO THE 
LACUSTRINE DEPOSTS. 

The clays which are classified ander this head inclade all 
those clays of the eastern portion of the stat^ underlain by 
limestone and modified by glacial action, which have not 
been included in the laoostrine deposits previously dis- 
cussed. More strictly speaking they are the estuarine de- 
posits formed at the same time and in connection with the 
late deposits. They resemble so closely the lacustrine 
days that they might consistently be classified and dis- 
cussed as a part of those deposits. Th^ are mapped to- 
gether as shown in the map, plate I. 

These clays are mainly of alluvial and glacial origin or 
both end do not differ essentially, either chemically or 
physically, from the lacustrine clays. They are mainly 
composed of limestone detritus, powdered and polverizecl 
by the grinding action of the glaci^s and rivers and depos- 
ited in quiet water. It is thought that most of the clays 
which have been examined in this re^on were formed con- 
temporaneously with the lacustrine deposits shown on the 
general map. A portion of this area is underlain by sand- 
stone but the alluvial deposits there formed have been 
modified and made calcareous by the addition of detritus 
transported from contiguous limestone areas. 

The clays of this region will be considered by localities 
and each manafactnring plant will be treated in as much 
det^l as space permits. 
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Baraboo is located in Sank county near the western limit 
of the alluTial clay area as outlined on the accompanying 
map. The clays occurring at this place are near the Bara- 
boo river, and are often incorrectly spoken of as Loess 
deposits. 

The only brick yard in this vicinity Is owned and oper- 
ated by John Paddock. It was opeoed twenty-one years ago 
and has been operated each year since tiiat time. 

The bank from which the clay is obtained consists of 
from sis to twelve feet of gravel and boulder clay, all of 
which is stripped. Underneath this occurs one foot of red 
burning clay, two feet of gray sandy clay impregnated with 
iron oxide, one and one-half to two and one-half feet of 
quick sand, and thirty feet of blue clay which rests upon 
sandstone. Ail of the clay, with the exception of one foot 
at t^e top, bums a white or cream color. The clay is taken 
from the bank In the fall and weathered over winter. 
When used it is mixed witii a twnpering wheel operated 
by horse power. The brick are moulded in a Quaker mar 
chine, dried in hacks on the yard, and burned in scove 
kilns. It requires abont seven days to bum the brick and 
about one-third cord of wood is consumed for every thou- 
sand brick burned. 

During the last three years the average annnal output of 
the yard has been about 150,000 brick. They sold at the 
yard in 1899 for about f 8.00 per M. kiln run. 

BEAVEB DAM. 

Beaver Dam is situated in Dodge county near the center 
of the estuarine clay area. One plant, known as the 
Beaver Dam Brick Works and owned and operated by John 
Butchinaon, is located at this place. The clay bank con- 
sists of seven feet of blue clay, streaked with iron oxidc^ 
andemea:th which occurs two feet of quicksand and an un- 
known thickness of gravel. The clay is mined from the 
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bank in the fall and weathered otct -winter. When used it 
i& mixed with about one-serenth sand. The clay is tem- 
pered in a vat with a tempering wheel. The bricfc are 
manufactured by hand, dried in hacks on the yard, and 
burned in permanent up draft kilns. The brick bum red 
owing to the very considerable percentage of iron oxide in 
the clay. 

The average annual oatpnt of the yard during the last 
three years has been about 200,000 brick. They sold at the 
yard in 1899 for f 6.00 to f 6.50 per M. kiln run. 

About two and one-half miles east of Beaver Dam is lo- 
cated a small yard operated by Mr. Sclmlts. The brick at 
this yard are made by hand, dried in hacks on the yard, 
cuid burned in a temporary up draft kUn. 

BUBLINGTON. 

Burlington is situated in the southwestern part of Bar 
cine county on the Pox river,' and according to the former 
Geolc^cal Survey, is outside of the lacustrine clay area. 
In this report it is considered as a part of the estuarine 
deposits. 

The Burlington Brick and Tile Company, of which 
William Meadows is manager, was opened in 1887, and has 
been operated each year since that time, from the first of 
April to the 16th of December. The company manufac- 
tures drain tile and common brick. 

The clay has an average thickness, at this plac^ of fif- 
teen feet and is covered with about two feet of soil strip- 
ping, in which occurs pockets of gravel. The upper twelve 
feet of clay is separated from that below by a twelve inch 
bed of sand. The clay which occurs at the bottom of the 
bank, underneath the sand, is exceedingly tough. An oc- 
casional limestone pebble occurs in the body of the clay. 
Below the surface stripping the clay is mined as it occurs 

"This is a diSereot river from the Poi river mentioned before. This 
flows south vhile the other Fox river Sowb northeset. 
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in the bank and mixed with sand in the proportions of one 
part of sand to four of claj. The mixture is soaked in a 
vat OT«r night and in the morning it is passed through a 
Potts' disintegrator. From the disint^rator the clay is 
carried by means of a belt conveyor to a pug mill connected 
with a No. &-A Brewer machine. The brick machine is 
ran by a thirty horse power engine and has a capacity of 
30,000 brick per day. The brick and tile Bhed is a four 
story building constructed in a substantial manner. The 
brick and tile are mainly air dried, althongh the shed is 
provided with about 6,000 feet of gas pipe through which 
live or exhaust steam can t>e passed to hasten the drying 
when necessary. 

The tile are burned in round down draft kilns and the 
brick in up draft score kilns. The brick and tile are white 
or cream colored when properly burned. When under- 
burned or mixed with too great a quantity of red burning 
clay they frequently have a reddish color. 

Dnring the last three years the company has manufac- 
tured annually about a million brick, and from 40 to 60 
kilns of drain tile. The product is shipped west as far as 
central loTi'a and east as far as Chicago. The market in- 
cludes portions of Minnesota, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, and 
Bouthern Wisconsin. 

Laboratory Examination. — The clay which occurs near 
the top has a reddish color and that below is grayish blue. 

The red clay is moderately hard when dry and very plas- 
tic when wet It has no distinguishing taste or odor but 
gives evidence of containing a fine grit when tested be- 
tween the teeth. The clay slacks quickly, breaking down 
into small thin scales. The latest grains observed by aid 
of the microscope were about .033 of a mm. in diameter. 
Qralns having a diameter of .014 of a mm. are scattered 
promiscuously among the multitudes of small individuals 
which are .003 of a nun. and less in diameter. The large 
grains are fairly well rounded, but the small ones are nn- 
equi-dimensional and angular in oatlina 
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IndiTidnnla of quartz, calcite, and kaolili were observed 
in the sample examined. 

Hie blue clay occurs in layers of considerable thickness. 
It Is moderatdy bard and brittle wben dry and very soft 
and pla«tic wben wet It has no distinguishing odor or 
taste and very little grit can be detected when tested be- 
tween the teeth. 

The clay has a light drab color witii a faint tinge of yd- 
low. Small, white, limy-looking spots occur between the 
laminae. When wet the clay has a yellowish tint. It 
Blacks very readily, breaking down into thin scales, some- 
what larger than nsnal in clays of this character. Und^ 
the microscope the grains are found to be exceedingly fine. 
Kone were observed that had a diameter greater thim .014 
of a mm. The average size was abont .003 of a mm., al- 
though there were myriads less than .0014 mm. in diameter. 
The large individals were better rounded titan the small 
ones. 

^e general appearance of this clay indicates the pres- 
ence of calcite and quartz, although the individuals are so 
email that it is difiScuIt to positively identify them. The 
chemical composition of the clay is given in table I of the 
Appendix. 

The clay is calcareous and is unsuitable for the manufac- 
tare of either vitrified or refractory wares. The clay 
might, however, be ased to advantage in the manufacture 
of flower pots, cheap cuspidors, etc. 



Cecil Is located in the western part of Shawano connty 
Ob the Chicago and Northwestern railroad. The only brick 
yard bear this place is located five miles from the village ot 
CecU and one and one-half miles from Underbill, and is 
owned and operated by Albert Helse. The yard Is sit- 
uated on the east side of the Oconto river and the day is 
nndonbtedly of eetuarine origin. 
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Two kinds of clay are obtained at this place. That 
which occurs In the bank farthest from the river has a 
thickness of about five feet Below this depth the clay is 
unworked on account of the large quantities of limestone 
gravel which it contains. The raw clay has a reddish brown 
color and burns a white or cream color. Care must be con- 
tinually exercised in removing the surface clay not to mix 
with it that which contains limestone gravel uDdemeath. 
A greater part of the second bank of clay is tiiinly lamin- 
ated and consists of alternating reddish brown and bluish 
gray layers. Above the laminated clay occurs a thickness 
of from one to two feet of tough, jointed, red clay which 
bums red. Five feet below the surface the laminated clay 
changes to more of a blue color and is there known as the 
blue clay. This bank has been tested to a depth of thirty 
feet withoat reaching bottom or encountering limestone 
gravel. 

The yard is equipped with a J. C. Steel and Sons' stift 
mud machine with side cut off and re-press. At the pres- 
ent time the machine is not being used and the brick are 
made by hand. When the brick are made by hand the clay 
is soaked over night in vats and tempered in horse power 
pDg mills. The brick are dried in hacks on the yard and 
in pallets under' sheds and burned in scove kilns having 
what are known as "dog ovens." It requires about sercai 
days to burn the brick and one-half cord of mixed wood is 
consumed for each thousand brick burned. In 1899^ 
50,000 brick were manufactured, all of which were sold si 
the yard, mainly to farmers. 

A large part of the brick which are manufactured are 
red, although the demand is mainly for white or cream 
colored brick. It is thought that the blue clay, which un- 
d^lies the red burning clay in the bank near the river, will 
bum a white or cream color if mined at a sufficient depUi 
and used alone. 
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Denoon is located in the sontheaBtern part of Wauke- 
sha county, between the Mukwonago Eiver and Mnskego 
Lake. It is about seven miles west of the lacustrine clay 
area as mapped by the former Geological Survey. The 
clay at this place was probably deposited either by the 
neighboring river or lake daring the glacial period. It is 
possible, however, that this deposit may be a part of the 
general lacustrine clay area. 

The Deooon Brick and Tile Company, which is owned 
by A. Oukr, Sr., and operated by his son, is located one 
mile north of Denoon post office and one mile west of the 
sornthem end of Muskego Lake. The yard was opened 
in 1887 and has been operated almost continuously ever 
since. The clay bank consists of a stripping of sod, four 
feet of red burning clay, and an unknown depth of blue 
clay which bums white. 

For manufacturing brick tiie clay is mixed with sand in 
the proportion of three parts of clay to two of sand. For 
the manufacture of tile the clay and sand are mixed in the 
proportions of four parts of clay to one of sand. The clay 
is transferred from the bank to a vat where it is soaked 
over night From the vat it is carried on a belt conveyor 
to a crusher and from thence by means of a chute into a 
No. 9 A Brewer brick and tile machine. The plant has a 
daily capacity of 6,000 to 15,000 three inch tile or 25,000 
brick. All sizes of tile from three to twelve inch are manu- 
factured. It requires eight men to operate the plant at its 
full capacity. 

The brick and tile are dried on pallets under sheds and 
burued in three square down draft kilns, having a total 
capacity of about 78,000 three inch tile. The brick and 
tile which vere examined in the yard were first class in 
all respecta 

The yard is located so far from any railroad that it can 
probably never be developed beyond a capacity to supply 
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the local demand for brick and drain tile. The clay is cal' 
careoufl and unsoitable for the manufacture of eithar vitri- 
fied or refractory wares. 

EDGEBTON. 

Edgerton is located in the northern part of Bock county 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad. The 
clay which occurs here is among the better quality of cal- 
cium clays of the region under discussion. The bank from 
which meet of the clay has been obtained consists of about 
tihree to three and one-half feet of stripping, two to two and 
one-half feet of yellow clay, and twdve feet of grayish blue 
clay. There is very little gravel in the clay, although a 
small bonlder is occasionally found. 

The Edgerton Brick Yard, which is owned and oper- 
ated by Royal Parr, is the only brick plant located at this 
place. Several potteries have been established here at 
different times, but at present only one is in operation. 
This is known as the Edgerton Art Clay Works and is 
owned by L. H. Towne. 

f heSldgerton Brick Yard, is located on the south ^de of 
the railroad and within the city limits. The clay is mined 
with a pick and shovel and conveyed from the bank to the 
plant by means of cable cars. A small quantity of sand is 
mixed with the clay, after which it is passed into a pug 
mill and from thence to a Penfidd stiff mud machine. 
Each brick is perforated with two holes and alt are handled 
with forks. The brick are dried in hacks on the yard and 
burned in scove kilns. Mixed wood and coal are used for 
ind «nd it costs about $1.50 per M. for burning. 

The Edgerton brick yard was opened in 1881 and has 
1»een operated each year since that time with the exception 
of 1888. The brick ware sold at ttoe yard in 1899 for f5.00 
to fT.OO per M. 

The Edgerton Art Clay Works, owned by t. H. 
Tovme, is engaged in the manufacture of t^ra cotta art 
ware. The clay is obtained mainly from the Edgerton 
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trick yard and from the clay bank of the Spriogfield Brick 
and Tile Company of Walworth coanty. The white bom- 
Ing Edgerton clay and the red burning Bpringfleld clay are 
mixed in de^ite weighed proportions to prodttce the de- 
aired tJntB. The wares are rith^ moulded or turned and 
are burned in a Wilke kiln. 

The terra cotta art ware from this factory has found a 
good market In Wisconsin and neighboring states^ 

The Paaline Pottery Company, managed by Mrs. 
Pauline Jacobus, was eBtablished in Edgerton in 1888. The 
producte of this factory were porous cdls for electric bat- 
teries and underglaze art ware. Ewers, vases, flower jars, 
bon bon boxes, candlesticks, lamp stands, and other fancy 
designs were produced. The wares were made in imita^ 
tion of the ordinary Japanese Kioto and modem Italian 
majolica wares. 

Owing to the business depression from 1893-95, the com- 
pany was obliged to shut down. The plant is still idle. 
Howerer, the pottery manufactored by this company vaa 
of such excellence that it demonstrated the feasibility of 
establishing other factories in Wisconsin. 

ELEHOBN. 

Elkhoru is located in the center of Walworth county on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St Paul Railroad and about 
twenty-five miles west of the lacustrine clay area. 

The Elkhorn Brick and Tile Works, which are owned 
and operated by Sprague Brothers, are located on the Dd- 
avan road, about one-half mile west of the city. The clay; 
itauk is a mixture of sand and clay, having a variable tiiick- 
ness of from sis to twelve feet Occasional pockets of 
^vel containing limestone pebbles occur near the top at 
the bank. The gravd, however, does not occur in any 
abundance within the clay itself. In places tie d^ con* 
tains streaks, bands, and concretions of iron oxide, which 
give it a mottled, bluish brown color. In other places the 
color is blue streaked with yellow. 
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The clay is mixed with water on the floor before beiBg 
passed through the crusher. From the crusher it is re- 
moved on a belt conveyer to a pug mill conoected with a 
stiff mud machine in which both hrick and tile are manu- 
factured. The tile are dried in a three story building pro- 
vided with iron pipes for artiflcial heating. The brick are 
dried on pallets under sheds. The hrick and tile are both 
burned in round down draft kilns, of which there are three. 
Soft coal is the main fuel used for burning. In some in- 
stances four tiers of tile are stacked on the bottom of the 
kiln and brick are piled above. 

The brick and tile, as a rule, have a mottled red and 
white color which is probably due to the imperfect mixing 
of the red and white burning clays. The tile are somewhat 
rough on the surface and are more or less injured by the 
limestone pebbles which are not completely removed from 
the clay. 

Besides brick and drain tile the company have manufac- 
tured a considerable quantity of sidewalk blocks, 8f inches 
square by 2J inches thick. From the appearance of the 
blocks which have been used in the sidewalks of Elkhom 
one would judge that they are not entirely satisfactory. 
The blocks are not vitrifled and are consequently too soft 
to wear well. The clay is unsuitable for the manufacture 
of either refractory or vitrified wares. 

ENDBATOB. 

Endeavor is located ^ear the central part of Columbia 
county on the Wisconsin Central railroad. The clay 
which is mined at thin place occurs near the Fox Biver and 
is very similar to that which occurs in other parts of the 
valley. The plant was erected in 1890 but has only been 
op«*ated part of the time since. The plant is owned by the 
Christian Endeavor Academy, B.. L. Cheney, Presidfflit, 
and is operated by the students of the Academy. 

The clay has a total thickness of forty-five feet The up- 
per three feet is a red granular clay, containing an occa- 
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«ionaI pocket of limestone g^ravel and covered with an ir- 
regular thickness of sand. This claj bums red but at 
present it is not used on account of the difficulty exper- 
ienced in drying the brick made therefrom. The clay 
which occurs underneath the red is known as the blue and 
burns whita The clay is mined with pick and shovel, 
hauled on dump carts to the factory, and mixed on a board 
platform. The brick are moulded in a Sword machine, 
operated by horse power, dried on pallets under canvas 
and in hacks on the yard, and burned in scove kilns. The 
output in 1899 was about 100,000, and the market price 
that year was about f 6.00 per M. 

Daring the current year the Academy expects to install 
new machinery, arect new kilns, and improve the plant 
generally. When these needed improvements are made, 
no difficulty ought to be experienced in manufacturing 
first class building brick. 

Laboratory Examination. — The clay is soft and crumbly 
when dry and very plastic when wet It contains some 
sand in moderately coarae grains. 

The chemical analyses which are given in table I of the 
Appendix show that both the red and blue clays contain 
M^ P^centages of calcium and magnesium carbonate. 
A moderate quantity of ^lica is present, mainly in the 
form of quartz. The aluminum is low. 

The clay is very similar to that which is being worked in 
the Green Bay and De Fere r^on. 

POET ATKINSON. 

Fort Atkinson is located in the south central part of Jef- 
ferson County on the Chicago and Northwestern railroad. 
The only brick yard at this place is that of the Fort At- 
kinson Brick Manufacturing Company, which is owned 
and operated by W. P. Haumerson and Son. The yard was 
opened in 1865 or 1866 and purchased by Mr. Haumerson 
in 1886, unce which time it has been operated each year. 
Common brick and drain Ule are manufactured. 
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The clay, which has a general bine color, varieB in depth 
in different parts of the bank. It is weathered on the yarft 
before being nsed. Sand is mixed with the clay in tihe pro- 
portions of one of Band to fonr of clay. The clay is then 
pugged in vats by means of taniperiEg wheels operated by 
steam power. During the last three years the brick haTe 
all been made by hand, dried in pallets under sheds, and 
burned in score kilns. Coal and wood are mixed for fuel 
and it costs about fl.lO per M. to bum the brick. 

During the last three years the arerage annual output 
of the yard has been in the neighborhood of one million 
brick. The average price of the Iffick in 1899 was f6.6fr 
per M. kiln mn. 

Laboratory Examination. — The clay which is now being 
mined by this company was examined in the Iab<H^tory of 
the Surrey. It is a laminated alluvial deposit, which it 
hard and brittle when dry but very soft and plastic when 
wet It slacks readily in water, breaking down into a 
coarse pulverulent or scaly masa The microec<^ic «- 
amination shows that a greater part of the clay consists of 
grains that are under .0058 mm. in diameter. The larg- 
est grains do not exceed .03 mm. in diameter. The smaller 
grains are irregular and angular in ontline^ although the- 
larger sized individnals are somewhat rounded. 

Quartz and rhombic crystals of calcit^ as well as stain- 
ings of iron oxide, are abundant The two samples of clay 
examined appear essentially the same nnder the micrcr- 
scope, with the exception that one is finer grained than the 
other. Both contain abundant calcite grains, which is 
evidence that the clay is high in lima The chCTucal c<Hn- 
poiritiCHi of the clay is ^ven in the table of analyses in ib» 
Appendix. The clay is nnaaitable tor the manofacture of 
either vitrified or refractory wares. 
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GUlett is located in the west central part of Oconto 
County on the Chicago ajid Northwestern Railroad. The 
yard of the Gillett Briclc Mftnafactnrlpg CompftDj, which 
is owned by Mrs. H. Truman, of Manitowoc, is located, 
about half a mile east of the depot. 

The claj ba.nk has a thicknesa of about fifteen feet The 
nppOT portion, consisting of from three to eight feet of red 
clay, is worthless on account of the quantity of limestone 
gravel which it contains. Underneath this occurs four 
feet of coarse yellow sand and from six to eight feet of 
Uae clay. The upper portion of the bine clay has a. yel* 
lowish Unt canaed by the oxidation of the iron. The blue 
clay contains an occasional limestone pdbble, but other- 
wise it has all the appearance of b^ng w^l suited to the 
manufactareof common brick. 

The day is conveyed from the bank to the factory on. 
cable cars, and passed through a crusher into a FTfsyr 
Sheckler brick and tile machine; 

The brick are dried in hacks on the yard and burned in 
scove kJQns. Wood is used for fuel, and about three- 
fourths of a cord is conEHimed for each thousand bricfc 
horned. An examination of the brick which have been 
budded ^ows that the clay should be more thoroughly 
mixed before being moulded into brick. The brick are 
strongly laminated owing to the imp^fect mixing of the 
day. Care should be taken to remove the limestone peb- 
bles which are the main cause for the imperfect brick. 



Horicon is located near the central part of Dodge 
County and on the border of an extensive area of marsh 
land known as the Horicon marshra. One brick yard is 
(^>Mated at this place which is owned by J. W. Pluck. 
The clay which is mined varies considerably in different, 
parts of the bank. The upper portion con^sts of clay Oif 
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gliicial origin, underneath whicli occurs a bed of fine cal- 
careous sand and an unknown depth of blue clay. 

The clay is soaked in vats and tempered in pag milte 
operated by horse power. The brick are moulded by hand, 
dried in hacks on the yard, and burned in scove kilna It 
requires twelve days to bum the brick, coal and wood be- 
ing used for fuel. 

This yard was opened in 1896. During the last three 
years the average annual output has been 500,000. The 
brick were sold at the yard in 1899 for about J7.00 per M. 
tiln run. 

Laboratory Eieatnination. — Four samples of clay from 
this yard were examined in the laboratory of the Surv^. 
All were more or less quartzose and dacked very readily, 
breaking down into somewhat granular masses. Under 
the microscope the individual grains of one of the samplM 
were found to be mainly over .009 of a mm. in diametw. 
The medium sized grains vere irr^nlar in outline and the 
larger ones were somewhat rounded. Catcite was ob- 
served in this sampla 

Another of the samples examined had grains ran^ng 
from .014 to .1 mm. in diameter. Many of them were 
brown or yellow, due to the staining of iron oxide. Rhom- 
bic crystals of calcite were quite abundant 

The third sample examined showed individual grains 
ranging from .0068 to .003 of a mm. in diameter. The 
smaller graiiis were .001 mm. or less in diameter, while 
the largest were .057 mm. The individuals are all nnequi- 
dimensional and Irr^ular in shape. All three samples in- 
dicate a high percentage of quartz and calcite and a low 
percentage of iron and alumina. 

JBFrEBSON. 

Jefferson is located on the Rock River in the central 
part of Jefferson County. The deposits of clay are very 
idmilar to those which have been developed at Fort Atkin- 
son, Watertown, and otter places along this river. Two 
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plants known as the Jefferson Brick and Tile Works and 
Eemmeter Broth^s Brick Works are located at tiiis place. 

The clay which is now being worked hy the Jeff^'soa 
Brick and Tile Company has a depth of from six to ten 
feet In different parts of the bank the percentage of 
sand, iron oxid^ alamina, and calciam are considerablj 
different. One part of the bank consists of what is known 
as "crab" clay. This name has been given the clay be- 
canse it has been perforated with crab holes and thereby 
weathered more completely than other parts of the bank. 
On account of this weath^ing the clay is considered sa- 
pffl-lor to that which is taken from other parts of the bank. 

The plant of the Jefferson Brick and Tile Works Is lo- 
cated immediately south of the city, on the Chicago and 
Northwestern Eailroad. It was opened in 1885 and has 
been operated each year since that tima The company 
mannfactnres common brick and drain tile. The clay is 
hanled in damp carts by team from the bank to the vats 
where it is soaked over night Clays from three different 
parts of the bank are mixed with a small percentage of 
sand for the manufacture of brick. The clays are soaked 
in separate vats and mixed as they are hoveled onto the 
bdt conveyer, which carries them to a Potts crusher and 
from tiience to tJie brick machine. For manufacturii^ 
drain tile the most plastic clay in the bank is used with no 
admixtare of sand. 

The brick are dried on pallets under sheds and the tile 
in a building constructed for that purpose. One of the 
clays from this bank contains such a high perc«itage of 
calcium that the brick manufactured therefrom swell after 
they are burned so that they are larger than when first 
moulded. The brick and tUe have a white or cream color. 
Those which were examined in the kilns and on the yard 
were well burned. The tile are burned in round down 
draft kilns of ordinary construction and the brick are 
burned in score kilns. 
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Dariog the last three years the average annnal output 
of the yard has been from three to three and one-half mil- 
lion brick a year. The brick sold at the yard in 1899 for 
95.75 to f 6.00 per M. kiln run. 

The brick yard owned and operated by Kemmeter 
Brothers is situated on the Hebron road near the cil7 
limits. The yard was opened in 1866 and has been worked 
each year since that time. 

The clay bank has been tested and found to have a nni' 
form depth of forty feet, although only the upper ten feet 
is now worked. The clay contains an occasional pocket of 
gravel which is removed or worked around in mining. 
The clay in the upper portion of the bank has a yellowish 
tint caused by the presence of iron oxida Below a depth 
•of a few feet the clay is uniformly blue. The clay is mixed 
with one-third sand and soaked in a vat over night It is 
■conveyed by means of an elevator from the vat to the soft 
mud machine in which the brick are moulded. The brick 
are dried on pallets or in hacks on the yard, and burned in 
Bcove kilna The capacity of the pallet sheds is 175,000 
ajid t2iat of the kilns 1,300,000. 

During the last three years the average annual oatpnt 
of the yard has been at>out 1,200,000. The brick sold in 
1899 on board cars for about 96.75 per M. kiln run. 

EEWASKUM. 

KewafdEum is situated in the northern part (rf Washing- 
ton County about eighteen mUes west of the lacustrine 
clay area. The clay which Is worked at this place resem- 
bles very closely that which occurs at Boltonville near the 
margin of the lacustrine deposits. 

Two brick yards are located near this village. Charles 
Xneller and Sons' yard is situated in the northwest part 
of the village and Serman F. Buss' yard is about one mile 
and a quarter north of the city. 

Mueller's Brick Tard waa opened in 1860 and baa been 
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operated each year since tihat time. The average annual 
output for the last three years has. been about 500,000 
brick. 

Well borings at this place indicate that the clay has a 
depth of about seventy feet underneath which occurs aa 
nnknown depth of sand. The clay is mined to a depth of 
«x feet It has a bluish color tinted with yellow. The 
clay is overlain with two to two and a half feet of fine grav* 
elly loam containing an occasional boulder of greraistone 
or granite. 

The ehiy is plowed and left on the yard for forty-eight 
honra or more before using. It is then mixed with oue- 
sixth sand and soaked in vats for twenty-four or fort^- 
eight houra The brick are moulded in a soft mud mar 
chine, dried in hacks on the yard, and burned in scove 
kilns. In 1900 the brick sold for $6.00 to fT.OO per M. 
kiln run. 

The Barman F. Boss Brick Tard is operated by Al- 
bert and William Buss. It is located about one mile and 
a quarter northeast of Kewaskum. The yard was opened 
about twenty-four years ago and has been operated from 
April to October of each year since that time. 

At this place the clay has a depth of over forty feet, be- 
low which occurs an unknown thickness of gravel. The 
bank is now mined to a depth of from twelve to fourteen 
feet It consists of one foot and a half of gravel, at the 
surface, one foot of heavy red clay, and twdve feet of y^- 
low clay. The clay underneath the yellow bed is blue. 

The clay is plowed, weathered, mixed with one-sixth 
sand, and then soaked in vats. The brick are moulded in 
a Wellington soft mud machine, dried in hacks on the yard, 
and homed in ecove kilns. It requires about ten days to 
burn the brick and one-half of a cord of wood is consumed 
for each thousand brick burned. 

The brick are cream colored and sold at the yard in 1900 
for f 6.00 per M. kiln run and fT.OO per M. select The 
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average annual output for the last three years has been 
400,000. 

The claj which occurs in the vicinity of Kewasknm is 
Tery calcareous and consequently unsuitable for the maun- 
factare of either vitrified or refractory wares. 



The only brick plant which is located in the vicinity of 
Madison is owned and operated by David Stephens. It 
is located two miles west of the city on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and 6t Paul railroad. This is an old and well es- 
tablished yard. Brick have been manufactured here for 
many years and may be seen in hundreds of buildings in 
t^is vicinity. 

The bank from which the day is obtained varies in the 
thickness of the beds in different parts. The following is 
the succession of beds at the place where the clay was be- 
ing worked in 1900 : 

4: feet of blue clay which bums red, 

2-6 feet of coarse yellow sand, 

10-16 feet of pink colored clay which bums whit^ 

7 feet of blue day which bums white. 

When the clay from the entire bank is mixed the burned 
brick have a white or cream color. In case the day has 
not been tJioroughly mixed the brick will have a streaked 
red and white color. When underbumed the brick have a 
uniform dull red color. 

The clay is transferred from the bank to the factory in 
dump cars operated by a cable and winding drum. The 
clay is passed through a Wellington dislnt^rator to re- 
move an occasional "day dog" or limestone pebble, mixed 
in a double pug mill, and moulded in a Monarch soft mud 
machine. 

The brick are dried on pallets under ^eds and in hacks 
on the yard, and burned in scove kilns. The factory has 
the reputation of manufacturing a good common brick. 
By setting the brick between the flre holes about twice the 
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distance apart that th^ are in the upper part of the kiln 
Mr. Stephens reduces very greatly the quautif^ of soft 
brick in the kilns. 

The upper foor feet of clay is moderately low in calclam 
and magnesimn carbonate, while that below is high in both 
of these constituents. The clay is suitable for n«thw 
vitrified or refractory wares. 

The following is a chemical analysis of the surface clay 
from Madison, similaT in composition to that wliich occurs 
at the top of Stephens' clay bank :* 



Silica. 
































Soda 








Moistore 





















MATVILLE. 





The brick yard at this place is located about one mile 
east of the cit^ and is owned and operated by Henry 
Baabe. The clay is about sixteen feet in depth, and con- 
tains an occasional streak of limestone gravel. The upper 
part of the clay has a yellowish brown tint, while that be- 
low is grayish bine. 

The clay is soaked in a vat over night and tempered in 
wooden pug mills operated by horse power. The brick are 
made by hand, dried in hacks on Uie yard, and burned in 
scove kilns. 

The brick are cream colored when properly burned. At 
present only enwigh brick axe made to supply J;he local 
market. 

* Geologj <a WiacoDBlD, Vol. Ill, p. 236, anslygis made bj E. T, SwMt 
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MEBBIMAC. 



Merrimac is located in the eastern part of Sauk County 
on the north side of the Wisconaio River and on the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern railroad. The Herrimae Briek 
Company, of which Arthur Morey is the principal owner^ 
operates one of the brick yards at this place. 

The clay bank is close to the river and only a few rods 
from the Chicago and Northwestern railroad. The upper 
flfte^i feet of the bank is a miztnre of limestone gravelly 
granitic boulders, sand, and blue clay. Underneath this, 
which is mainly stripping, occurs an unknown depth of 
blue clay. This clay is known to have a depth of fifteen 
feet which carries it to the level of the water in the river- 
This clay is laminated and very plastic. It contains an oc- 
casional limestone pebble but is much less quartzose than 
tiie clay which occurs above. The clay which contains the 
boulders, as well as the blue clay underneath, is being used 
at the present time. 

The bank is worked with a pick and shovel and the clay is 
conveyed to the factory in dump cars which are operated 
by cable and winding drum. The clay ie passed through 
a Wellington disintegrator and the brick are moulded in a 
new Anderson Chief machine. The brick are dried on pal- 
lets under sheds and burned in scove kilns. It requires 
about ten days to bum the brick and one-half to three- 
fourths of a cord of wood is consumed for each thousand 
brick burned. The brick all have a white or cream color 
when properly burned. 

About fifteen men are employed on the yard and the 
average dally output is 25,000. During four months of 
1900 the output of this yard was about 800,000. 

The second brick yard being operated near this place is 
known as The Brownrtgg Brick ,Tard, owned by J. W, 
Brovmri-gg. It Is situated two miles from the village of 
Okee on the south bank of the Wiscon^n river, and is di- 
rectly across the river from the Merrimac Brick Yard. 

The clay is transferred from the bank to the mill by 
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means of cars operated by cable and Bteam hoist The 
claj is mixed with one-fourth sand and soaked in a vat.. 
It is then passed throagh a small pug mill, two crushers, 
and finally through a second pug mill. From the seccmd 
pug mill the clay goee directly into an Anderson soft mnd 
machine in which the brick are moulded. The brick are 
dried on palleta under sheds and burned in scove kilns. 
About flve-eighths to three-fourths of a cord of wood is con- 
sumed for each thousand brick burned. 

The clay which occurs at this place is ordinarily but in- 
correctly spoken of as "loess" and has a maximum thick- 
ness, according to well borings, of eighty feet Above the 
clay occurs from Ave to twenty feet of sand and reddiidi 
brown clay and gravel, all of which is stripped. Under- 
neath this stripping occurs the blue clay which is mined to 
a depth of from forty to sixty feet Near the top the clay 
is interlaminated with beds of sand. The clay has a gray- 
ish blue color and contains consideirable quantities of very 
fine sand and calcium carbonate. 



Up to the present time two brick yards have been main- 
tained in the vicinity of Monroe. One is owned and oper- 
ated by C. B. ChnrchlU and the other by Fred Freese* 
The clay which occura at the two yards is essentiaUy the 
same. It has a depth of about ten feet and is covered with 
a stripping of from one to one foot and a half of black loam 
and sod. Underneath the stripping occurs seven feet of 
yellow sandy clay, which bums red, and three feet of hard 
bine clay which bums white; When the clay from the 
entire bank is thoroughly mixed it barns a white or cream 
color. The clay contains more or less limestone gravel and 
an occasional fiint nodule. Streaks of limonite occur in 
the clay which would impart a red color to the brick when 
burned if it were not for the preponderance of lime. 

At the yard of C. B. Churchill the clay is haaled by 
cable ears to the vat in which it is soaked. After sook- 
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ing, the clay is removed on a belt conv^or to a horizontal 
pQg mill from which it is passed into a soft mud machine In 
which the brick are moulded. The brick are dried on pal- 
lets under sheds and bnrned in up draft kilns having 
permanent walls. 

It requires eight days to bum the red brick and eleven 
to bom the whita About twenty-three tons of coal and 
thirteen cords of wood are consumed for each 100,000 brick 
burned. 

The yard owned by Fred Freese is immediately west of 
Churchill's yard. The clay is soaked In a vat over night 
and then passed into a Quaker soft mud machine in which 
the brick are monlded. The brick are dried on pallets un- 
der sheds and burned in scove kilns. The average an- 
nual output of the yard during the last three years has 
been about 800,000. The brick were sold in 1899 for fT.OO 
per M. kiln run. 

POBTAGB. 

Three brick yards are located at this place and are owned 
respectively by Herman Affeldt, A. P. Drinker,* and F. 
L. Sanborn. The clay which is being used at all of the 
yards is essentially the sama 

Affeldt's Brick Tard is located about half a mile north- 
west of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St Paul depot. The 
clay bank at this place has a thickness of about twelve 
" feet The upper three feet consists of reddish brown 
argillaceous sand, underneath which occurs three feet of 
white sand and from sis to eight feet of interstratified clay 
and sand. The clay has a yellowish gray color and is very 
similar to that which occurs at Merrimac. The clay ia 
soaked in a vat and tempered in wooden pug mills operated 
by horse power. The brick are moulded by hand, dried in 
Iiacks on the yard and burned in scove kilns. The brick 
are cream colored. 

* This jncd was abaadoned id 1900 and thb mactuners sold to F. L. 
Bcmbom. 
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This yard was opened about twenty-two years ago and 
has been operated each year since that time; The avera^ 
annaal output during the last three years has been about 
500,000. The brick sold in 1899 for about *6.00 per M. 
kiln run. 

The brick yard owned and operated by the Sanborn 
Brick and Ice Company was opened in 1874 and has been 
-operated each year since that time. The clay bank which 
is being worked has a thickness of twenty feet and consists 
of interstratifled sand and clay similar to that which oc< 
curs at Affeldt's yard. The clay is soaked in vats and 
tempered in pug mills operated by steam power. The 
brick are moulded by hand,* dried in hacks on the yard, 
and burned in scove kilns. Building and sidewalk brick 
are manufactured. 

During the last three years the average annual output 
■ot this yard has been about 800,000. 

Drlnfcer'H Briek Yard is located in the western part of 
the city. The clay bank consists of about two feet of yel- 
lowish brown clay at the top, underneath which occurs one 
foot to one foot and a half of fine sand and twenty f^t of 
grayish colored clay which is worked to a depth of four 
or five feet. 

The clay is conveyed from the bank to the works by 
means of cable cars and is tempered in a pug mill. The 
brick are made in a Greager and Son's soft mud machine, 
dried on pallets under sheds, and burned In scove kilns. 
The clay burns to a cream color but the sand used in 
moulding gives the brick a grayish tint. 

Laboratory Examination. — Both the clay and mouldii^ 
sand used at this yard were examined in the laboratory of 
the Survey. The top or yellow clay slacks very readily 
breaking down into a finely pulverulent mass. It is free 

* Since writing tliis report Mr. Sanborn haa purchased the machinerj 
tormerly used by A. P. Drinker, and the brick &re now made iu a Jon- 
athan Creager & Son's soft mud machine. 
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from coarse particles and very plastic. The microscopic ex- 
amination shows that it is composed of grains which have- 
an average diameter of about .0058 mm. The lai^est graiDa 
do not exceed .011 mm. in diameter while the Bmaller 
ones are less than .001 mm. in diameter. The indi- 
Tidnal grains have an irregular and occauonally roundish 
outline. Besides the iron oxide which stains the mass of 
the clay, calcite and quartz are the principal rect^nizable- 
constituents. 

The sample of blue clay slacked somewhat slower than 
the yellow, breaJcing down into flue flalica In its smooth, 
plastic character it is very similar to the preceding sampla 
Under the microscope it was foand to consist mainly of 
grains which correspond in size with those of the clay abore 
described. A few grains of sand were observed which 
measured .25 to .20 mm. in diameter. 

One of the samples of moulding sand submitted for in* 
spection was composed of grains not ot^ .33 mm. in diam- 
eter and having an average size of about .1 mm. The in- 
dividual grains were mainly quartz, although a consider- 
able quantity of calcite and feldspar were noticeable. 

The second sample of moulding sand examined wa» 
somewhat finer than the first A large part of the sand 
was made up of grains having an average diamet^ of .083 
mm. although a majority of the grains were less than .006- 
mm. in diameter. Many of the individuals are angular in 
outline showing clean, sharp, fractures. Calcite and fdd- 
spar, as well as quartz, are abundant constituents. The 
grains are discolored with iron oxide giving them a 
slightly ydlowish brown tint. This clay is unsuitable for 
the manufacture of either vitrified or refractory wares. 

SCHLEI8INQERVILLB. 

Bchleiwngerville is located near the center of Washing- 
ton county, about twenty miles west of the limit of the la- 
custrine clay deposits. The bank which is being worked 
consists of four feet of loam, which is stripped, underneath 
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which occurs from three to five feet of yellowish colored 
clay, which burns red, and from fifteen to twenty feet of 
Woe clay all of w^hich burns white An occasional pocket 
of limestone gravel occurs in the clay necesutating care in 
working the bank. 

Two brick yards are located at this place, one of which 
Ut owned and operated by L. Rosenheimer and the otiier 
by P. W. Kortmeyer. Both yards are located a short dis- 
tance east of the Tillage and are on opposite sides of the 
Wisconsin Central railroad. 

The clay bank connected with the Kortmeyer yard has 
been worked out and clay is now obtained from the Bosen- 
heimer yard. 

The clay is most easily worked when it has been 
weathered over winter. It is mixed with about one-fourth 
sand and soaked in vats over night. The brick are moulded 
in an "Old Reliable" soft mud machine, dried in hacks on 
the yard, and burned in scove kilns. 

This yard was opened in 1884 and has been operated 
each year Bince that time. During the last three years the 
average annual output has been 400,000. The brick sold 
on the market in 1899 for $4.50 per M. 

At Rosenheimer's yard Uie clay is worked in about the 
same manner as at Kortmeyor's. The brick are moulded in 
a soft mud machine, dried in hacks on the yard, and burned 
in Bcove kilns. This yard is equipped with a combination 
brick and tile machine and a crusher, neither of which have 
been used for several years. It requires from eight to nine 
days to burn tiie brick and about one half cord of wood is 
consumed for each thousand brick burned. During the 
last three years the av^age annual output of the yard has 
been about one million brick. The brick were sold at the 
jard in 1899 for about $5.50 per M. kiln run. 
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SPaiNGPIELD. 



Springfield is located near the central part of Walworth 
county and about eight miles from Elkhorn. The Spring- 
field Brick and Tile Company of which R. Trist is owner 
is located about one-half mile south of the Tillage. The 
clay which occurs at this place has a thickness of from two 
to ten feet above which is a stripping of from six to eight 
inches of sod. The clay contains very little limestone 
gravel and the brick and tile which were examined on the 
yard show no evidence of its occurrence: The distribaticm 
of the clay is irregular and in places it is overlain with de- 
pofflts of limestone gravel. 

After removing the clay from the bank it is soaked in 
vats over night and tbext. passed through a Potts di^n- 
t^rator. The brick and tile are made in a Little Wonder 
brick and tile machine, dried in a three story building con- 
structed for the purpose, and burned in round down draft 
kilns of latest pattern. 

This yard was opened in 1896 and has been operated 
each year since. The annual output of brick has been in 
the neighborhood of 100,000. The brick sold in 1899 at 
prices ranging from (7.00 to |9.00 per M. kiln run. 

The clay which occurs at this place bums a l}eautifnl 
cherry red and the brick and tile manufactured therefrom 
are of excellent quality. From all appearances this is one 
of the best clays in southern Wiscon^n for tlie manufac- 
ture of red flower pots, drain tile, and briclt. The clay 
might also be used in the manufacture of terra cotta. For 
a number of years the clay from this locality has been used 
by t^e Bdgerton Art Pottery Works for the manufac- 
ture of ornamental pottery. 

Laboratory Examination. — The microscopic examination 
of samples of this clay shows that it conidsts of grains 
which are moderately coarse. One of the samples was com- 
posed of grains which averaged about .02 mm. in diameter. 
The largest grains observed in this sample were .125 mm. 
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in diameter while Uiere were myriads less than .01 mm. in 
diameter. 

The other sample examined consisted of iodiTidnals 
av^'aging about .014 mm. in diameter. The largest grains 
obserred were .1 mm. in diameter, while a small percentage 
of the grains were under .003 mm. in diameter. 

Between the largest and smallest grains in both samples 
there are all fcradationa. The indiTiduals are mainly sub- 
angular in outline, although the largCT grains are nsnally 
somewhat rounded. The grains are stained brown or yel- 
lowish brown with iron oxide. 

Quartz appears to l>e the main constituent A few 
grains of calcite were observed but tiie proportionate 
amount is thought to l>e low. The kaolin occurs among the 
finer grained constituents and comprises a moderat^y 
small percentage of the clay. 

The chemical composition of the clay is shown by the 
analysis in table I of the Appendix. 

WATBBTOWN. 

Watertown is situated near the northern boundary of 
Jefferson county on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul 
railroad. Two brick yards are located at this place, one 
of which is owned by L. H. Cordes and Company and the 
other by Cordes, Tanghn and Company. Both are now be- 
ing operated under the management of L. H. Cordes and 
Company. The combined output of the two yards is in the 
neighborhood of &ve million brick per year. The stock is 
graded and sold as common, chimney, sidewalk, well, and 
Teneering brick. 

The clay at this place has a total thickness of about 
twenty-five feet The upper four or five feet contains a 
considerable percentage of sand and has a yellow color. 
The remaining twenty feet has a blue color and contains 
mach less sand. The bank is now worked to a depth of 
about ten or twelve feet and the yellow and blue clays are 
mixed together in equal proportions. To the clay as It 
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comes from the bank about one-fifth aand i» added. The 
clay is run through a crusher and t^eu soaked for twenty- 
four hours in Tats. The brick are moulded in soft mad 
machines, operated by steam power, dried in hacks on the 
yard, and burned in score kilns. The clay from this bank 
is very free from, gravel and waa at one time used in the 
manufacture of pottery. 

The clay which occurs at the yard owned by Cordes, 
Tanghn and Company is essentially the same as that at 
the yard just described. The clay is mined with a pick and 
shovel and soaked In a vat over night The brick are' made 
in a soft mud machine, dried in hacks on the yard, and 
burned in score kilns. The brick manufactured at both 
yards have a white or cream color. 

Laboratory Examination. — ^The clay from the first 
named yard was examined in the laboratory of the Survey. 
It is some\\-hat hard and brittle when dry but ^acks v^ 
readily in water, breaking down into a scaly mass which 
Is very smooth and plastic. 

The microscopic examination shows that the clay con- 
sists of individuals which have an average diameter of -003 
mm. Many of Uie grains, however, are .014 mm. in diam- 
eter, and the largest have diameters of .04 mm. Quartz 
and calcite are both present in the clay but in undetenuio- 
able proportions. As a rule the individuals have sub-angu- 
lar outlines and are unequi-dimen^onal in size. 

The chemical omiposition of the clay is given among the 
analyses recorded in table I of the Appendix. 

The brick which are manufactured from this clay have a 
white or cream color and are among the more desirable 
products of the calcareous clay region. Besides building 
brick, the clay is undoubtedly suitable for the manufacture 
of some of the commoner kinds of earthenware such bs 
flower pots. 

WIND LAKE. 

The Wind lake Briek and Tile Company is located at 
Wind Lake in the north central part of Kacine connty. 
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The clay at this place reeembles very closely the lacusteioe 
-clays which have been described in the previous chapter. 

The clay bank consists of a stripping of from one foot to 
•one foot and a half underneath which occurs an unknown 
tliickness of clay which is worked to a depth of eight or ten 
feet. Limestone gravel is abundant in some portions of the 
~bank but the clay which is now being used contains only an 
occasional pebble The upper two feet of the clay bums 
red and the remainder white. 

The clay is soaked for twenty-four hours and then passed 
through a crusher into a stiff mud brick and tile machine^ 
provided with au automatic end cut-off. The brick and 
tile are dried in sheds, by air, and burned in square down 
-draft kilns. 

Laboratory Examination. — The clay frmn this yard was 
■examined in the laboratory of the Survey. It waa found 
to be moderately hard when dry and very plastic when wet. 
It slacks readily breaking down into thin flakes. 

The microscopic examination shows the clay to consist of 
grains having an average diameter of about .03 mm. With 
the exception of rhombic individuals supposed to be calcite 
■or dolomite, the individuals are mainly well rounded or 
fiub-angular in outline. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



CLAYS OF THE DRIFTLESS AREA. 

Tlie Driftless Area comprises that portion of the state 
which has not been modified by the ice sheets o( the glacial 
period. It comprises the southeastern portion of the state 
as outlined on the general map, plate I. None of the 
rivers of this r^on with the exception of a smalt part of 
the Wisconsin drain that portion of the state comprising 
the two areas previously described. The northern and 
northeastern parts of the area have been slightly modified 
with overwash from the glaciers but other than this it is a 
region of typical erosion topography in which the surface 
deiposits are either the result of rock di^nt^ratlon in situ 
or deposition from streams and air. The nnderlying 
rocks consist of sandstone and limestone. The northern 
part of the area, including Adams, Juneau, Monroe^ Jack- 
son, La Crosse;, Trempealeau and Buffalo conntiee, is 
largely underlain with Potsdam sandstone. The southern 
two-thirds of the area is mainly underlain with limestona 
The clay deposits of this region are lai^ely residual having 
been formed through the decomposition of the underlying 
limestone and sandstone; 

In the transported deposits lai^ quantities of quarts 
which has been derived from the decomposition of the asso- 
ciated sandstone is frequently mingled with the clay result 
ing from the decompomtlon of the limestona Through 
the decomposition of the limestone most of the calcium 
and magnesium salts are taken into solutioa and removed 
by percolating waters, leaving a residuum of quartz, iron 
oxide, cmd kaolin. 
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The clay deports in this region are m&inly a result of 
the decomposition of the country rock, while the clay in the 
two r^ons previously discnsaed has resulted very largely 
from disintegration of the underlying rock. 

It is thought by T. C. Chamberlin, B. D. Balisbury, and 
othent that the clay occuring on the tops of the high bluffs 
and ridges extending for some distance east of the Missis- 
sippi river has been carried to its present position by 
winds. For this reason these clay deposits are known to 
geologists as "Loess." These deposits of loess are very 
siinilar to the brown or reddish brown clay which has been 
classed in many places over the driftlees area as reddoal. 
In fact so close is the similarity between the brown residual 
clays and the loess that it is difficult to map th»n as dis- 
tinct and separate deposits. 

The approximate extent of the loess deposits is shown 
on the map, plate I. (After Chamberlin. ) I do not feed 
sure that the loess and residual clay depoMts can be cleaiiy 
differentiated from each other In this r^on and therefore 
no attempt is made to separate them in the following dis- 
cusnon. 

The limestones of t^e Driftless Area, are both qnartzose 
and fermginoHS and it would be natural to anticipate that 
the clays resulting from their decompo«tion wonld con* 
tain considerable quantities of quartz and iron oxide. An 
examination of the clays from many parts of this region 
verifies the above presumption. Furtiier, it is found that 
the residnal clays of this r^on which have been worked 
over and re-deposited by the rivers usually contain greater 
quantities of quartz than those that have been undisturbed. 

The clays of this region are both residual and trans- 
ported. The residual clays are the unmodified deposits 
resulting from the decomposition of limestone. They oc- 
cur mainly on or near the tops of the ridges, hills, and 
tablelands which are or have t>een capped with limestone 
and frequently contain fragments of fiint or chert The 
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transported claja are resictnal deposits which hare beem 
moved a greater or less distance and assorted and r&de- 
posited either by water or wind. The residual and loess 
deposits and Uieir equivalents which have been transported 
only a short distance are the richest claj^ of the area. The 
transported clays have as a rule been carried throngfa a 
region partially composed of soft incoherent sandstone 
which has contributed large quantities of fine quartz sand 
to t^e rivers. This sand now occurs mingled with the 
residual limestone material which has been transported 
from higher altitudes. Moreover, in the lower courses of 
the streams the tributaries often supply no other material 
than sand, so that the clay may constitute a very small per- 
centage of the alluvial deposit For this reason the de- 
posits which are now accumulating in the quiet stretches 
of the river channels and those which have been formed in 
the past, often contain scarcedy sufficient clay to hold the 
particles together when moulded. 

All the clay of this r^on contains con^derable quanti- 
ties of iron oxide and is low in calcium. Accordingly the 
brick and tile which are manufactured are di£Ferent shades 
of red depending upon the amount and condition in which 
the iron oxide is present. The deposits are everywhere 
comparatively thin and the continuous areal eztrait Taries 
greatly. Besidnal deposits of clay occur adjacent to most 
of the cities tiiroughont a greater part of this area. The 
clay is CMuparatively easy to work and when not too sandy 
makes a good common building brick. Brick yards are 
quite numerous in this region but owing to the sitnation 
and character of the clay the factories are small and the 
methods of manufacture somewhat primitive. The brick 
are mannfactured mainly to supply local demands. 

The following Is a brief description of the more imp(Mrt- 
ant brick yards which are now operated in this r^on. ■ 
There are undoubtedly a number ot factories located some 
distance from any railroad which have been unintention- 
ally omitted. 
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Arcadia is situated in the western part of Trempealeau 
coanty on the Green Bay & Western railroad. Two brick 
yards are located at this place, one of which is owned and 
operated by Ernent Pahl and the other by Zimmermann 
aod Company. The clay which occurs at both yards is of 
allnviai origin and consequently laminated. 

The yard owned and operated by Ernest Pahl was 
opened in 1891 and has been operated each year since that 
time. The average annual output of the yard for the last 
three years has been in the neighborhood of 250,000. The 
clay bank consists of a stripping of aI>out one foot and a 
half of black loam, underneath which occurs four feet of 
yellow and two feet of blue clay, both of which bum red. 
The blue clay is not used in the manufacture of brick. 
About one-tenth of the black loam is mixed with Uie yel- 
low clay to serve the purpose of sand. The brick are made 
by hand, dried in hacks on the yard and burned in score 
kilns. It requires a little over one-fourth of a cord of wood 
to bum each thousand brick. 

The brick yard owned by Zimmermann and Company 
is located north of the plant owned by Ernest Pahl. It was 
opened in 1898 and lias been operated each year since that 
time. The clay is essentially the same as that which Is 
mined at Pahl's yard. The average annual output of the 
yard is from 250,000 to 500,000. The brick are moulded 
in a Quaker soft mud machine operated by horse power, 
dried on pallets under sheds, and burned in score kilns. 

The brick at both factories are not burned very hard 
owing to the sandy character of the day and the difBcnlty 
experienced in controlling the heat. The brick were sold 
in 1899 at an average of (5.00 per M. kiln run. 



Bangor is located in the western part of La Crosse 
county on the Chicago, Milwaukee and St Paul railroad. 
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One small yard owned by Max Stefnn&n i& located about 
four miles south of the village in what is known as Datch 
Valley. The clay at this place has a reddish brown color 
and occars near the bottom of the hills where the yard is 
located. The clay is mainly a residual limestone deport 
which has t)een washed from aboTe^ The clay is mixed 
in a wooden pug mill operated by horse power. The brick 
are moulded by hand, dried in hacks on the yard, and 
burned In score kilns. 

The brick have a bright red color and are a good average 
of the red brick manufactured from similar clay in this 
region. 

BLOOMINGTON. 

Bloomington is situated in the northwestern part of 
Grant county and about ten miles from Lancaster. The 
Bloomington Brick Tard which is located at this place is 
owned and operated by Mr. Button. The yard was opened 
in 1897 and haB been worked each year since that time. 
Common red brick are manufactured. 

The clay bank has a working depth of five feet. The 
clay is fairly rich at the top but very sandy near the bot- 
tom. The clay is soaked in Tata oTer night and tempered 
in wooden pug mills operated by horse power. The brick 
are moulded by hand, dried in hacks on the yard, and 
burned in score kilns. It requires seven days to bum the 
brick and about one-tiiird of a cord of wood is consumed 
in burning each thousand brick. 

The average annual output of the yard has Iieen about 
350,000. The brick sold at the yard in 1899 for about 
f 7.00 per M. kiln run. 

Between Bloomington and CassviUe various thicknesses 
of clay similar to the above are found on the tops and near 
the bottom of the ridgea, and at the heads of tiie vall^s. 
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CassTille is situated in the weetCTn part of Grant connty 
on the Chicago, Burlington, and Northern railroad. The 
brick yard which is located at this place is owned and 
operated by J&m«8 Barrows and Son. The yard is rit- 
nated in the north end of the city. The clay has a yellow- 
ish brown color and has apparently been washed into the 
valley from the adjacent hills. The clay is very sandy, and 
the brick examined were not very strong. 

The clay is soaked in a vat over night and tempered in a 
wooden png mill operated by horse power. The brick are 
moulded by hand, dried in hacks on the yard, and burned 
in Bcove kilna 



Elroy is located In the western part of Jnneau county on 
the Chicago & Northwestern railroad. The only l»rjck 
yard at this place is owned and operated by Loveland (B. 
N.) and Wade (J.)* '^^^ plant is located on the Chicago 
& Northwestern railroad about one-half mile east of the 
city. The clay bank which is being worked bos a thickness 
of about two and a half feet The clay has a yellowish 
brown color and bums red. In the valley of the Ijemoo- 
weir river, adjacent to which the yard is located, occurs a 
large quantity of blue clay which, however, contains a large 
percentage of sand and is thought to be less suitable for 
the manufacture of brick than that which is now being 
used. 

The clay is soaked over night in a vat and tempered in a 
wood^i png mill operated by horse power. The brick are 
moulded by hand, dried on pallets under sheds, and burned 
in scove kilns. The ccNoapajiy owns a stiff mud machine 
which is not being used at the present time 

During 1900 the company piaQufactured in the neighbor- 
hood of 250,000 brick. 
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GALESTILLE. 



Galesrille is eitaated Id the Boothem part of Trempea- 
leaa county on the Chicago & Northwestern railroad. One 
brick yard, owned and operated by B. T. Dale, is located 
abant two miles west o[ the city. The bank from which 
the clay is obtained is sitaated at the base of one of the low 
ridges and has a thickness of from twelve to fourteen feet 
The top of the bank is richest and has a deep yellowiBh 
brown color. Toward the bottom of the bank the clay has 
a light yellowish tint and is very fine grained and quartz- 
ose. The clay has a laminated structure which gives it 
very much the appearance of being of sedimentary origin. 
The lamination, howerw, is probably due to other canaee 
than sedimentation. 

This yard was opened in 1893 and about 500,000 brick 
are manufactured annually all of which are sold in the 
vicinity of Galesville. 

The clay is soaked over night in a vat and conveyed to 
an Eagle soft mud machine, operated by horse pow«r, in 
which the brick are moulded. The brick are dried on pal- 
lets under sheds and in hacks on the yard and burned in 
permanent up draft kilns. It requires about twdve days 
to burn the brick. The brick are various shades of red and 
do not differ materially from other brick manufactured in 
this area. 

HILLSBOBO. 

Hillsboro is located in the eastern part of Vernon county 
about seven miles west of Wonewoc. The plant which is 
located at this place is owned and operated by Joseph 
Bezaeha. The clay which is mined has a deep reddish 
brown color and is very similar to that which occurs in 
many places throughout this re^on. The clay has a depth 
of from six to ten feet and is very sandy. It is mixed in 
wooden pug mills operated by horse power. The brick are 
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moulded by hand, dried in hacks on the yard, and burned 
in Bcove kilns.* 

Kiln run brick were sold in 1899 for f6.00 per M. and 
chimney brick for 98.00. The brick are only manufac- 
tured to supply the local demand. 

INDEPENDENCE. 

Independence is located in the northwestern part of 
Trempealeau county near the northern limit of the mag- 
nesian limestone region. The only brick yard operated at 
this place is owned by Henry Hartzfeldt. The clay oc- 
curs near the base of one of the numerous ridges of this 
region. It has a thickness of about four feet and has a 
deep yellow or ydlowish brown color. The clay at the bot- 
tom of the bank is msinly sand. 

The clay is soaked in a rat and mixed in wooden pug 
mills operated by horse power. The brick are moulded by 
hand, dried in hacks on the yard and on pallets under 
^eds, and burned in ecove kilns. 

This yard was opened in 1895 and has been operated each 
year since that time. The brick have the usual red color 
to which the clay of this area burns. The brick sold In 
1899 for (7.00 to |8.00 per M. kiln run at the yard. The 
market is local. 

LX CBOSSE. 

La, Crosse is situated in the western part of the state 
near the junction of the La Crosse and Mississippi rivers. 
Pour brick yards are located near the outskirts of the city 
and are owned respectively by Anton Keppel, Hermann 
Kepjjd, Mike Meyer, and Schnell Brothers. 

The yard owned by Anton Keppel is located three mUes 
east of La Crosse. The clay is obtained from the side of 
small knolls or near the base of the bluffs which skirt the 

' * Since wiiting this report this ^ard has been equipped with modern 
machinery. 
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river at this place. The bank which is now being worked 
has a thickness of from three to six feet The clay has a 
jellowieh brown color and contains very much fine sand. 

After the clay is removed from the bank It is soaked over 
night in a vat and mixed with a tempering whed. The 
brick are made by hand, dried in hacks on the yard, and 
burned in scove kilns. This yard was opened twenty-rii 
years ago and has been operated each year since that time. 
The average annual output has been from 100,000 to 300,- 
000. The brick sold in 1899 for abont f 5.00 per M. kUn 
run. 

The brick yard owned and opiated by Herman Keppel 
is about one-fonrth of a mile north of Anton Keppel's yard. 
The clay bank is situated at the foot of the bluffs border- 
ing the river and has a thickness of about seven feet The 
clay in the lower portion of the bank is very sandy. It is 
soaked in a vat over night and mixed with a tempering 
wheel operated by horse power. The brick are moulded 
by hand, dried in hacks on the yard, and bnmed in score 
kilna It requires about seven days to burn the brick and 
about onefourth of a cord of wood is consumed for each 
thousand brick burned. 

This yajrd was opened thirty-three years ago and has been 
operated each year since that time. The average annual 
output of the yard has been about one million brick. The 
market price in 1899 was about (5.25 per M. kiln run at the 
yard. 

The yard owned and operated by Mike Meyer is located 
abont two miles east of the city. This yard was opened 
in 1883, and has been operated each year since that time. 

The clay occurs in a small valley between the bln£F« 

• which skirt the river. The clay bank has a depth of about 

eight feet, one to two feet of which is sand and six feet clay. 

The clay has a reddish brown color and is moderately 

tough and plastic. 

The clay is soaked ovra- night in a vat and mixed vith 
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a tempering wheel. The hrick are moalded by hand, dried 
in hackB on the yard, and bamed in Bcove kilns. 

Daring the last three years the average annoal output of 
this yard has been about 175,000. Common brick sold at 
the yard in 1899 for about f 5.00 per M. kiln ran. 

The yard owned and operated by Schnell Brothers, 
which is located about four miles east of La Crosse, was 
opened in 1890 and has been operated each year since tliat 
time. The clay bank occurs near the base of a low bIu£F 
and has a depth of about twelve feet The upper four vr 
five feet is a tough yellowish brown clay, underneath which 
occurs from six to seven feet of yellow sandy clay. 

The clay is soaked in vats and mixed with a temi>ering 
wheel. The brick are moalded by hand, dried in hacks on 
the yard, and burned in scove kilns. It requires from 
seven to eight days to bum the brick and about one-fourth 
of a cord of wood is consumed for each thousand brick 
burned. 

During the last three years the average annual output 
has been in the neighborhood of 1,200,000 brick. The brick 
sold in 1899 for about f 5.00 per M. kiln ran. 



Le Farge is a small village in Vernon county, situated at 
the northern terminus of the Kickapoo & Northern railway. 
The only brick yard located at this place is owned and 
operated by T. T. Miller. The clay bank occurs near the 
base of the blafFs which border the Kickapoo valley. The 
clay has a yellowish brown color and has a depth of about 
two and a half feet The brick are moulded by hand, dried 
in hacks on the yard, and burned in scove kilns. It re- 
quires about seven days to bum the brick and one-fourth cA 
a cord of wood is consumed for each thousand bricb 
burned. The output in 1899 was about 200,000 brick. 
They sold at the yard in 1899 for $6.00 per M. kUn run. 
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LANCASTEB. 



Lancaster is located near the center of Grant coiintT. 
The only brick yard at this place is owned and operated by 
William Barrows. The clay occurs near the top of tlie 
table land area on which the city is sitnated. Well bor- 
ings in this vicinity indicate that the clay has a maximnm 
depth of forty feet which is far above t^e average for this 
r^on. The clay is now worked to a depth of three feet 
It has a yellowish brown color with an occasional bine spoL 
The three feet of clay immediately nnderneath is hard and 
tough and is seldom nsed owing to a tendency wliich the 
brick made therefrom have of cracking dnring the process 
of drying. Underneath this layer of tongh clay th«e is re- 
ported to be ten feet of smooth pntty-like bine clay. In 
most places in this vicinity, however, there is no clay be- 
low the yellow bed which itself does not exceed three to 
six feet in thickness. 

The clay is tempered in a pug mill operated by horse 
power. The brick are moulded in a liand press, dried In 
hacks on the yard, and bnrned in scove kilna The average 
annual output of the yard is about 200,000 brick. In 1899 
the brick sold at the yard for about $6.00 per M. kiln ran. 



Mansion is located in the southeastern part of Junean 
county on the Chicago;, Milwaukee & St Paul railroad. 
The clay which is being worked at this place differs some- 
what from that which occurs in most parts of this area. 
The deposit is in the valley of the Lemonweir river and is 
of alluvial origin. The exposed clay bank consists of a 
foot of black loam or sod which is stripped, two and one- 
half to three feet of bluish, sandy clay, and an unknown 
thickness of laminated red clay which is now worked to a 
depth of foar or five feet 

The brick yard located at this place is <^>erated by the 
Dayton Brick Company and is owned by James Dayton. 
The yard was opened in 1890 and has been operated eacb 
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jear since that time with the exception of 1896. The 
clay is soaked for several days in a vat and from thence 
conveyed directly to a Penfleld stiff mud machine in which 
the brick are moulded. The brick are dried on pallets nn- 
d^ sheds and in hacks on the yard and bnmed in scove 
kilns. 

The average annual output of this yard is about 100,000. 
The average price of the brick in 1899 was about $7.00 per 
is., kiln run. 

PLATTEVILLE. 

Platteville is located in the eastern part of Grant connty 
on the Chicago & Kortbwestem and Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St Paul railroads. The only brick yard located at this 
place is owned and operated by John tirindeii. The bank 
from which the clay is obtained has a thickness of from 
fire to ten feet. Below the sod at the surface occurs a 
thickness of two and a half feet of workable clay, from 
three to eight feet of clay known as hard pan, and an nude- 
termined depth of gravel. The clay at the surface has a 
dark yellowish brown color and is very plastic. It is 
mixed and tempered in pug milla The brick are made in a 
Monarch soft mud machine, dried on pallets nnder sheds, 
aod burned in scove kilns. This is the only brick plant In 
the state where the power is furnished by a gasoline en- 
gine. 

Laboratory Examination. The clay which occurs near 
tike surface has a somewhat lighter color than that which 
occurs deeper within the bank. Both samples examined 
Blacked quickly in water breaking down into fine scaly 
masses which were very plastic. The plasticity of the 
lower clay appears to be somewhat greater than that of the 
clay which occurs near the surface. 

Under the microscope it was observed that the largest 
grains are not over .1 mm. in diameter. The surface clay 
couNsts mainly of grains ranging from .014 mm. to .003 
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mm. in diameter. The lower clay conwsts of grains that 
are mainly nnder .003 mm. in diameter. 

Many oC the larger grains are fairly well ronnded, bnt 
the smaller individnaJs are irregular and angnlar in Bhape. 
Qnartz, iron oxide, and an occasioDal calcite grain coTdd be 
detected. 

The chemical composition of both the upper and lower 
clays will be found in the table of chemical analyses. 

BEEDSBDBG. 

Beedsburg is located in the northwestern part of Sank 
Coanty on the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad. 

There are three brick yards operated in the neighbo^ 
hood of this city, which are owned respectively by Fred 
Bergmann, Henry Fuhlbohm, and Lewis HalbCTsleben. 

The yard of Fred Bergmann is located about one mile 
southwest of the city. The bank from which the clay is 
obtained has a thickness of from four to five feet The 
clay has a yellowish brown color and bums red. The brick 
are moulded by hand, dried in hacks on the yard, and 
burned in score kilns. 

The brick yard owned by Henry Fahlbohm fs east of 
Bergmann's yard and has been idle for two years. The 
clay is the same as that occurring at Bergmann's yard and 
^e brick are manufactured in the same manner. 

The yard owned and operated by Lewis Halbersleben 
is about one mile we&t of the city. The bank from which the 
clay is obtained has a thickness of about five feet The 
clay is soaked in a vat for two days and then mixed in a 
wooden pug mill operated by horse power. The brick are 
moulded by hand, dried in hacks on the yard, and burned 
in BcoTe kilns. All of the brick manufactured in this Ticin- 
ity are red. 

BICHLAND CENTEB. 

One brick yard is located at this place which is owned 
and operated by Lewis Hlntsini. The clay is of residual 
origin modified by running water. It is quite sandy and 
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bams a red color. The brick are made by hand and burned 
in ap draft kilna. 



Sparta is located in the western part of Monroe County 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee and 8t Fanl Railroad. The 
Sparta Brick Works are owned and operated by P. 8. 
Sparling. The clay bank occurs near the base of one of 
the bluffs in this vicinity and consists of one foot of black 
loam at the surface, from ei^t to nine feet of yellowish 
brown clay, and an undetermined thickness of sand. The 
quantity of sand in the clay increases as the bottom of the 
l>ank is approached. The clay is soaked in a vat over 
night. The brick are manufactured in a Quaker soft mnd 
machine dried in backs on the yard, and burned in scove 
kilns. The brick are burned eight days and it requires 
about one-flfth of a cord of wood for each thousand brick 
burned. The brick have a red color. 

This yard was opened in 1877. The average annual out- 
put is about 400,000. In 1899 the brick sold at an aver- 
age of $6.00 per M. kiln run. 

8PBIN6 OBEEN. 

Spring Green is located in the southwestern part of Sauk 
County on the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Fanl Bailroad. 
The only brick yard located at Uiis place is owned and 
operated by 0. F. Post. It was opened in 1898 and has 
been operated each year since that time. The clay which 
occurs at this place has a blue color and is streaked with 
red and ydlow. 

After removing the clay from the bank it is soaked in a 
vat The brick are moulded by hand, dried in hacks on 
the yard, and burned in scove kilns. The output of this 
yard in 1898 was 250,000. The brick sold at the yard in 
1899 at an average of $6.00 per M. kiln run. 
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SOLDIEBS 6B0TE. 



Soldiers Qrore is located in the sontheastem part <^ 
Vernon County on the Kicfaapoo and Northern Bailroad. 

The brick yard operated at this place la owned by Atley 
Peterson. The yard is located on the west bank of the 
Kickapoo Sirer, one-fourth of a mile north of the city. 
The clay which occurs at this place is about two and a half 
feet deep and has a reddish brown color. 

The clay is mixed In a wooden pug mill operated by 
horse power. The brick are moulded by hand, dried in 
hacks on the yard and burned in scotc kilns. It requires 
about seTen days to burn the brick. 

VIEOQUA. 

Viroqua is located on the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul Bailroad in the central part of Vernon County. The 
only brick yard in this vicinity is owned and operated by 
Silas Foster. The bank from which the clay is obtained 
is near the base of one of the numra^us hills in this region. 
The clay has a total depth of about tiiree feet It is mixed 
with about one-raghth of its bulk of coaxae sand, and soaked 
in a Tat over night. The brick are moulded in a Quaker 
soft mnd machine, dried in hacks on the yard and on pal- 
lets under sheds, and borned in scove kilns. It requires 
nine days to bum the brick and two-fifths of a cord of wood 
is consumed for each thousand brick burned. 

This yard is supplied with an excellent red sand for 
moulding on account of which the brick have a cheerful 
red color. This ferruginons sand is also used for coloring 
mortar and as such answers the purpose of the red fig- 
ment which is ordinarily used for this purpose. 

Laboratory Examination. — The samples of clay exam- 
ined from this yard slacked readily in watw breaking 
down into loose fluccolent masses. 

The samples differ mainly in the size of the grains and 
the quantity of quartz present The individuals are mostly 
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stained a dirty brown with the iron oxide which occurs in 
considerable qnantities. The indiTidnals vary in size from 
those having diameters of .1 of a mm. to those in which the 
greatest diameter is less than .001 mm. The large grains 
are fairly well rounded, while the small individuals are 
somewhat angular. 

The only minerals which could be identified with cer> 
tainty were quartz and iron oxide. The chemical compo- 
sition of the clay is given in table I of the Appendix, to 
which the reader is referred. 



Wonewoc is located on the Chicago and Northwestern 
Bailroad in the southern part of Juneau County. The 
brick yard located at this place is owned and operated by 
Benjamin Truber. The clay is an alluvial deposit oc- 
curring in the valley of the Lemonweir Biver. The bank 
con^sts of a stripping of soil of from ten to ei^teen inches 
and three feet of clay. 

The clay has a bluish color mottled with streaks of yel- 
lowish brown iron oxide. The clay is soaked in a vat over 
night and then passed directly into a Quaker soft mud mar 
chine in which the brick are moulded. The brick are dried 
mainly on pallets under sheds and burned in scove kilns. 

This yard is equipped with a dry press machine and per- 
maneoit up draft kilns. The dry press machine has not yet 
been used and the suitability of tiie clay for this kind ot 
brick has not been demooBtrated. 

Mr. Truber first began making brick by hand and alona 
Later he installed a foot press and finally purchased a soft 
mud machine operated by steam power. The brick were 
first dried in hacks on the yard but later pallets and sheds 
were constmcted, upon which the brick are now being 
dried. 

Laboratory Eieamination. — Two samples of clay fr<Hn 
this yard were examined in the Survey laborat<^. The 
surface clay differs from that underneath simply in con- 
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taining lew sand and having grains of more nnitorm Biz& 
The clay from both parts of the bank slacks qaickly in 
water, breaking down into a granular mass which is very 
plastic. The microscopic examination shows that the 
grains are from .057 mm. to .0011 mm. In diameter. They 
are roundish to subangolar in ootiine. The lai^ grains 
are mainly qnartz. A small amount of chlorite occurs 
throughout the clay and iron oxide is present as an abnnd- 
nant staining agent. The chemical composition of the clay 
is given in table I of the Api>endix, to which the reader is 
referred. 
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CHAPTER X. 



GLACIAL CLAYS FROM THE REGION NOT UNDER- 
LAIN WITH LIMESTONE AND OUTSIDE OF 
THE AREA OF LACUSTRINE CLAYS. 

The claya of this claas have a greater areal extent than 
any of those previously described. The region through- 
out which they occur comprises a lar^ part of the north- 
em half of the Ertate, all of which is nnderlain either with 
the pre-Cambrian crystalline rocks or Potsdam sandstone. 
These clays have been derived mainly from the igneous 
rooks and their min^alogical compo»tJon resembles some- 
what the reddual deposits which might result from the de- 
composition of such rocka The glacial deposits in the 
northeastern part of the state contain some limestone 
graved derived from the finely crystalline marble and lime- 
stone occurring to the northeast The glacial abrasion, 
of this section was not on the whole as intense as it was in 
the southeastern part of the state in the region traverse* 
by the Green Bay glacier, owing partially to the harder- 
and more resistent character of the country rock. This 
naturally resulted in decreasing the quantity of silt fur- 
nished to the rivers by the melting glaciers. 

In some parts of this region, as in the southeastern part 
of the state, the river ctiannels were at times during the 
glacial epoch nearly, if not quit^ filled with almost stag- 
nant water in which was deposited :.. considerable ttiick- 
ness of clay. These deposits, however, have since that 
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period been largely removed. Only occa^ooally la then 
a part of this deposit fonnd in some sheltered part of the 
present river channels. In some places the clay has been 
re-depoeited along the present stream channels and on the 
bottom of the lakes, forming the most recent clay depouts. 
Much of the clay, however, occurs as it was deposited frtna 
the glacial Ice, mingled with gravel and boulders. 

The deposits have a very uncertain and variable thicli- 
nees. The composition may be very different in two de- 
ports which are almost contiguous. The clays occorring 
in this region are among the best and poorest in the state. 
The most valnable deposits are those which are supposed to 
have been fcomed prior to and contemporaneous with tlie 
last glacial epoch. These deposits sometimes attain a 
thickness of forty or fifty feet and are remarkably onl- 
f orm over considerable areas. 

The clays that are supposed to be pre-glacial consist ot 
pure white kaolin which has t>een derived from the residual 
deposits of feldspathic rocks. These kaolin deposits are 
discussed in Chapter XIII. In some placed the clay is 
very quartzose and is mixed witii iMulders and gravel. 
Beds of this character are very common and are usually 
not over four or five feet in thickness. 

The following descriptions of the individual brick plants 
are intended to give a clearer idea of the deposits of clay 
and the methods of manufacture. 



Amery is located on the Soo Railroad in the south tea- 
tral part of Polk County. The only brick yard at thii 
place is located about one-half mUe southwest of the depot 
and is owned and operated by J. P. Peterson. This yaii 
was opened in 1881 and has been operated each year aince 
that time. 

The clay bank has a thickness of from three to five teet 
and extends over a cone^derable area. The color of the 
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clay is blue, irr^alarly streaked with yellow iroo oxide. 
It containi considerable quartz and bums red. 

The clay is mixed in a wooden png mill. The brick are 
monlded by hand, dried on pallets nnder sheds, and bnmed 
in score kilns. 

The yard is equipped with an Adrian brick and tile ma- 
chine and a Quaker soft mud machine, neither of which 
were being used when the yard was inspected in 1899. 

During the last three years t^e average annual ontpat 
has been about 150,000. The brick sold in 1899 for aboat 
94.50 per M. kiln run. 

ANTIGO. 

Antigo is located in the south central part of Langlade 
County on the Chicago and Northwestern Ballroad. There 
are five brick yards in operation in this vicinity which are 
owned by Edward Boetcher, Edward Qrahowskl, K«ea 
Brothers, Wlllism Laehm, and Herman B. Xeyer. The 
clay which occurs at all of the yards is essentially the same 
and the methods of manafacture do not differ materially. 

At Grabowsbl's yard the clay bank has a thickness of 
about three feet. The upper eight inches, which consists 
of blach: loam, is removed. Underneath the stripping the 
clay has a yellowish brown color streaked with blua Be- 
low the clay granite gravel occurs to an unknown depth. 

The clay is mixed in wooden pug mills operated by horse 
power. The brick are moulded by hand, dried on pallets 
nnder sheds, and burned in scove kilna It requires seven 
da^ to burn the brick and about one-fourth of a ^ord of 
wood is consumed for each thousand brick burned. 

This brick yard waa opened in 1887 and has been oper- 
ated each year since that tima The average annual out- 
put for the last three years has been about 150,000 brick. 
The brick were sold in 1899 for about |4.00 per M. kUn 
mn. 

Edward Boeteher*8 brick yard is located in the north- 
western part of the city. The clay bank has a thicknees 
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of about two and one-half feet and passes below into graii- 
ite gravel. The color of the clay is yellow streaked vith 
blue. It is very quartzose and bams red. 

The clay is soahed in a vat over night and mixed in » 
wooden pug mill. The brick are moulded by hand, dried 
on pallets under sheds, and burned in permanent np draft 
fcilna 

This yard was opened in 1887 and has been worked each 
year since that tima During the last three years the aver 
age annual output has been about 120,000 brick. 

The yard owned and operated by Keen Brothers is lo- 
cated in the southwest i of Section 1, Town 30, Range 11 
east 

The clay bank has a thickness of about twelve feet, only 
four or five of wliich are now used. The clay is mixed b 
a pug mill. The brick are moulded in a Reliable soft mud 
machine dried under sheds, and burned in scove kilns. 
This yard was opened in the spring of 1897 and during the 
following year the output was about 200,000. 

William Laehm's yard is about one-fourth of a mile 
west of that owned by Boetcher. The clay has a thickness 
ot from one and one-half to two feet and is dug from be- 
tween tree stumps which are scattered over the field. The 
color of the clay is yellowish brown streaked with blua 

The clay is soaked in a vat over night and then trans- 
ferred to a Quaker soft mud machine in which the brick are 
moulded. The brick are dried on pallets under sheds and 
burned in score kilns. 

The brick yard owned bv Herman Meyer is situated 
about one-fourth of a mile west of the city limits^ 

The clay bank has a thickness of about two and one-half 
feet underneath which gravel occurs. After soaking in a 
Tat the clay is mixed in a wooden pug mill operated bj 
horse power. The brick are moulded by hand, dried on 
pallets under sheds, and burned in scove kilns. 

This yard was opened in 1887 and has been operated each 
year since that time. The average annual output oS the 
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yard is aboat 125,000 to 200,000. The brick Bold in 1899 
for about |5.00 per M. kilo run. 



Atiiems is located in the northweetem part of Maratlion 
Coantj on the Abbottsford and NMrtheaatem Bailroad. 
The onlj brick yard at this place is located abont a mile 
north of the city and is owned and operated by Carl Beg- 
ner. The clay occurs in a valley and is probably of alia- 
Tial ori^n. The clay is from four to seven feet deep and 
has a yellowish bine color resembling that which is mlnocl 
at Antigo. 

The clay is obtained from two different banks and mixed 
in definite proportions. It is soaked in a vat over night 
and then mixed in a wooden pug mill operated by horse 
power. The brick are moulded by hand, dried on pallets 
nnder sheds, and burned in a permanent up draft kiln. 
The color of tiie brick is red. 

It requires about fourteen days to burn the brick and 
(Hie-half of a cord of wood is consumed for each thousand 
brick bnraed. 

This yard was opened in 18S3 and has been operated each 
year since that time. The brick sold in 1899 for 9T.00 per 
M. kiln run. 



Augusta is located in the southeastern part of Ean 
Claire County on the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Omaha Kailrood. The only yard located at this place was 
opened about twenty-five years ago. It is now owned and 
(^erated by E. W. Johnson. In 1898, 350,000 brick were 
manufactured. Since that time the yard has been idle. 

The clay occurs close to the factory and has a thicknesK 
of from two to two and a half feet It has a blue color 
streaked with brown and yellow iron oxida The clay Is 
covered with one foot of loam which is mixed with the clay 
for the manufacture of brick. 
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The clay is soaked over night in a vat The brick are 
made in an iron Quaker soft mud machine operated hy 
horse power, dried on pallets under sheds, and burned in 
edther permanent or score up draft Icilns. 

The claj which occurs at this locality contains too great 
a percentage of sand to make a strong brick. About two 
or two and a half miles west of the city a yellowish brown 
residual or loess clay occurs, which is to all appearances 
much more suitable for the manufacture of brick than that 
which is being used. There are large quantities of this 
clay and I believe that better brick can be mannfactured 
tlierefrom than are now being manufactured from the clay 
at Augusta. 

BAKBON. 

Barron is located in the central part of Barron Connfy 
on the "Soo" Railroad. The clay which is bting used at 
Carey's Brick Tard has a reddish brown color and does 
not differ materially from the ordinary glacial clay found 
abundantly throughout this region. The field fnnn which 
the clay is now being obtained contains a great many 
stumps and boulders. The surface is covered with from 
six to eight inches of loam which is stripped. The clay has 
a depth of from three to four feet, underneath which oc- 
curs an unknown depth of sand. 

The clay Is mixed in a vat over night, after which it is 
moulded in a Quaker soft mud machine operated by steam 
power. The brick are dried on pallets under sheds and 
burned in score kilns. The color of the brick Is red. An 
attempt is apparently made to bum all the brick hard but 
in BO doing fire or six tiers of brick above the arches are 
cracked and Inroken. 

The ^riukage in burning is very little on account of the 
high percentage of quartz sand which the clay contains. 
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BABBONETT. 



Barronett is situated in the northwestern part of Bar- 
ron County on the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Bailroad. Two brick yards are located at this 
place, one of which is owned by Martin Peterson and the 
other by Peter Larson. The clay at this place has a max- 
imum thickness of sixteen feet, although at the present 
time it is only worked to a depth of seven feet The color 
of the clay is yellowiali brown streaked with blue 

At Peter Lsraon'g yard the brick are manufactured in 
an Anderson soft mud machine, dried on pallets under 
sheds, and burned in permanent up draft kilns. This yard 
is also equipped wiUi a dry kiln having a capacity of about 
15,000 brick. 

It requires about six days to bam the brick, and about 
one-fourth of a cord of wood is consumed for each thousand 
brick burned. The average annual output of the yard is 
between 800,000 and 900,000 brick. 

The yard owned by Hartin Peterson has an equipment 
T«y similar to that of Larson's yard. The brick are manu- 
factured in a Quaker soft mud machine^ dried on pallerts 
under sheds, and burned in up draft kilns. 



Bay City is located in the southern part of Pierce County 
on the Chicago, Burlington and Northern Railroad. The 
Bay City Brick Yard is owned and operated by Peter 
Miller. The clay which is used at this place is t«7 eim- 
ilar to the modified residual clay which occurs in all parts 
of the driftless area. The clay is obtained from a bank 
near the base of the bluffs along the Mississippi Elver. The 
clay contains an occasional limestone pebble and should 
therefore be worked very carefully. Otherwise it is of the 
Mdinary re«dual type. 

The clay is soaked over night in a vat and mixed In a 
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woodeoi pug mill. The brick are made in a hand itower 
preas, dried io hacks on the yard, and burned in score 
Ulna 

IMiis yard was opened in 1891 and ha« been operated each 
year since with the exception of 1895. Dnrlng the last 
three years the average annual output of the yard has been 
in the neighborhood of 250,000. The brick sold in 1899 at 
prices ranging from f5.50 to |8.00 per il. kiln run. 

^ CHIPPEWA FALI& 

Chippewa Falls is located on the Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis and Omaha and Wisconsin Central railroeda in 
the Bonthwestem part of Chippewa County. In 1899 the 
only brick yard at this place was owned and operated by 
J. B. Theriaalt. This yard is located in the town of 
Tilden near the city limits and wbb opened in 1890. 

The bank from which the clay is obtained is situated 
near the base of the bluffs back from the Chippewa RlTer 
and has a thickness of from four to eight feet As in most 
of the clay banks of this area the claj is richest at the 
top, becoming more quartzose as the bottom is approached. 
The clay in the upper part of the bank is mas^ve but that 
comprising the lower fiye feet is thinly laminated with 
streaks of white sand. The clay has a reddish brown colw 
and bums red. The sand used in moulding is obtained 
nnderneath the clay and has a dc^th of about seren feet 
above the sandstone with which it is underlain. 

The clay is mixed in a pug mill. The brick are moulded 
in a Craycroft soft mud machine, dried on pallets und» 
sheds, and burned in scove kilna 

This yard is in excellent condition and has a very com- 
pet^it superintendent. A number of very clever devices 
have been constmcted to save labor in the manuf actore of 
the brick. The brick which were examined at the yard 
were among the best common brick which are made in this 
area. 
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Laboratory Examination. — The claj waa examined in 
ihe Snrreiy laboratory. It is of medtam hardoees when 
dry and Blacks readily in water breaking down into a finely 
pulTerulent mass which has a fair d^jree of plasticity. 

Under the microscope the grains were obeerred to hare 
diameters ranging from .10 mm. to .003 mm. A very small 
percentage of the individuals are less than .0058 mm. in 
diameter. The larger grains are fairly well rounded but 
the smaller ones hare angular outlines. 

The clay is deeply stained with iron oxide and contains 
a large percentage of qnartz. Kaolin constitutes a very 
small proportion of the mass. The chemical composition 
of the clay is given in table I of the Appendix. 

A number of years ago the French Lnniber Company 
manufactured brick a short distance from the yard now 
being operated by Mr. Theriault. The brick v/ere manu- 
factured in a soft mud machine, dried on pallets under 
sheds, and burned in scove kilns. The clay was not ex- 
amined but it is thought to be about the same as that oc- 
earring at Theriauit's yard. 

COLBY. 

Colby is located in the eastern part of Clark County on 
the Wisconsin Central Railroad. The only brick yard 
which is located at this place is owned and operated by 
Joseph Haslberk. The yard is situated in the south part 
of the city and not far from the railroad. The clay bank 
has a thickness of trom three to four feet. The color of 
the clay is blue mottled with streaks of yellow. The clay 
is mixed in a wooden pug mill. The brick are moulded by 
hand, dried in hacks on the yard, and burned in scove 
Ulna 

The brick have a red color and vary considerably in 
hardness in diCFcrent parts of the kiln. 

The output of the yard in 1898 was about 100,000. The 
Inick »Ad at the yard in 1899 for about fT.OO per M. kiln 
run. 
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CoDOTer is located on the Chicago and Northwestem 
Railroad in the northeastern part of Vilas County. The 
plant which ia located at this place Is known as tho Ea^ie 
Birer Brick Yard and is owned and operated by a com- 
pany of which N. A. Coleman is secretary. 

The hank from which the clay is obtained has a tiiicfc- 
ness of from five to eight feet. The upper two or three feet 
conrists mainly of yellow sand, underneath which occurs 
from one and one-half to two feet of laminated red clay, 
two feet of grayish colored clay, and an undetermined 
thickness of sand. The upper surface of the clay is un- 
even and billowy on account of which tlie thickness of the 
bed is quite variable. The brick are manufactured in a 
Big Wonder auger machine, dried on pallets under ^eds 
and in hacks on the yard, and bamed in score kilns. It 
requires about fourteen days to bum the brick, green wood 
being used for fud. The clay huEns red. 

This plant was erected in 1898 and has been operated 
each year since During 1898 the company manufactured 
in tJie neighborhood of 300,000 brick which sold at the yard 
for about f8.00 per M. kiln run. 



Dorchester is located in the northeastern part of Clark 
County on the Wisconsin Central Railroad. North of this 
Tillage in the northwestern part of Section 1, Town 29, 
Range 1 east, is a small plant which is owned and oper- 
ated by J. H. FIsse. The bank from which t^e clay is 
taken has a thickness of about three feet and the clay is 
very similar in appearance to that which occurs at Colby, 
with the exception t^at it contains many small granitic 
pebbles. The brick are moulded in a hand press machine^ 
dried in hacks on the yard, and burned In scove kilns. It 
requires about eight days to bom the brick, and about one- 
third of a cord of wood is consumed for each thousand 
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brick burned. The brick hare a bright red color and when 
prop«ly burned they are very Batisfactory. 

This yard was opened in 1885 and has been operated each 
year since that time. The average annual output is about 
60,000. The brick Bold in 1899 at an average of 97.00 ptx 
M. kiln run. 



Durand is located on the Chippewa Biver in the sonth 
central part of Pepin County. The only brick yard at thlB 
place is located about one mile east of the city and is owned 
and operated by i. T. Dorehester. The clay which is be- 
ing used is hauled from the top of bluffs about half a mile 
south of the plant It is a yellow sandy clay, similar to 
the residual limestone or loess clays previously described. 
The clay is mixed on a board platform adjacent to a hori- 
zontal Potts soft mud machine in which the brick are 
moulded. The brick are dried on pallets under sheds and 
burned in score kilns. It requires two weeks to dry the 
brick and eight days to bum them. One-third of a cord 
of oak wood is consumed for each thousand brick burned. 

A shale which occurs interlaminated with the sandstone 
of the Potsdam formation at this place has been tested by 
Mr. Dorchester and is thought by him to be suitable for 
manufacturing fire brick. The writer has not examined 
the clay and no statement can be made relative to the same. 



Edgar is located in the west central part of Marathon 
County on the Chicago and Northwestern Ballroad. Two 
brick yards are located at this place, one of which is owned 
by the Edgar Brick and Tile Company and the other by 
the Edgar Pressed Brick Company. 

The plant of the Edgar Pressed Brick Company baa 
been operated for the last three yeara The equipment Is 
in good condition and consists of four large kiln sheds hav- 
ing a capacity of about two million brick, pallet idieds hav- 
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ing a capacity of about 350,000 to 400,000 brick, three pug 
millB, and a Frej-Sheckler stiff mud machina 

The clay occurs near the creek but could not be exam- 
iued at the time the jard waA inspected on account of the 
water which filled the pits. The brick when property 
burned have a cheerful red coImt. 

The plant of the Edgar Brick and Tile Company wa» 
erected in 1897. The bank from which the clay is ob- 
tained consists of one foot of loam which is stripped, one 
foot of tough grayish black clay, and one to one foot and a 
half of blue clay mottled with streaks of yellow iron oxid& 

The clay is conveyed in dump cars from the bank to the 
plant and tempered in a Potts wooden pug mill. The 
brick are moulded in a Potts soft mud machine dried on 
pallets under sheds, and burned in score kilns. It re- 
quires about fourteen days to burn the brick and about 
three-fourths of a cord of wood is consumed for each thou- 
sand brick burned. When properly burned the brick hare 
a pleasing red color. 



EdsoD is a small village located in Chippewa County 
two and a quarter miles south of Boyd. The yard at this 
place has been owned and operated for five years by /. T. 
Bom era but at tlie present time it is idle. The clay, which 
occurs ia a depression in which runs a small slug^sb 
stream, has a depth of about four feet underneath a cover- 
ing of one foot of sod and loam. The color of the clay is 
blue streaked with ydlow iron oxide whoever roots of 
grass or trees have penetrated. The clay contains comrfd- 
erable sand as it occurs in the bank but more is added tor 
the manufacture of brick. This clay Is typical for all Uiis 
region. 

The clay is mined with pick and shovel and hauled in 
carts to vats where it is soaked. The brick are made in a 
Quaker soft mud machine, dried on pallets under sheds 
and burned in scove kilns. The market for the brick which 
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are manufactured at this place is entirely local and ihe 
yard will probably not be operated until there is an in* 
creased demand. 

mJ^WOETH. 

Ellsworth is located in the central part of Pierce Oonnty 
on the Chicago, St Paul, Minneapolis, and Omaha B^l- 
road. The only brick yard at this place is located about 
one mile and a half southweet of the city and is owned and 
operated by C. I. Peterson. The yard wan opened in 1887 
and has been operated continuously since that time with 
the exception of two or three years. 

The clay has a thickness of from two to two and a half 
feet The color is a yellowish brown, resembling Tery 
much the re^dual or loess clay of the drifUesa area. The 
bank is plowed and the clay weathered befwe b^ng used. 
When used it is soaked in a vat and then pugged in a brick 
machine The brick are moulded in a Quaker soft mud 
machine operated by horse power, dried on pallets under 
Bheds and in hacks on tjie yard, and burned in score kilns. 
When properly burned the brick have a bright red color. 
However, the sand which is used in moulding gives the 
brick a grayish color which may be partly due to a small 
percentage of calcium carbonate in the sand. The average 
annual output of this yard during the last three years has 
been about 500,000 brick. The brick were sold at the yard 
in 1889 for f5.00 per M. kiln run. 

GLENWOOD. 

Glenwood is located in the west central part of Bt 
Croix County on the Wisconsin Central Bailroad. 

The Qlenwood Brick f ard is owned and operated by 
Syme, Baldwin and Company. It was opened during the 
sammer of 1900 and during that season 200,000 brick were 
manufactured. 

The clay is of a rich ycQlow nature and burns an escu- 
lent red color. The clay is mined with pick and shovel 
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and transferred from the bank to the machine on cani 
The brick are manufactured in a "Standard" sand mould 
machine which has a capacity of 24,000 brick per da;. 
The brick are dried in hacbB on the jard and burned in 
common score kilns. 

This company contemplates increanng the capacity ot 
the plant to 5,000,000 brick annually. 



Hambtti^ is located in Marathon County in Section 28, 
Town 30, Range 5, East The only brick yard operated at 
this place is owned by John A. Amen and Oompany. 

The bank from which the clay is obtained has a thickness 
of from two to f onr feet and an area of about three-fourtiis 
of an acre. The clay contains numerous granite pebbles. 
It is mined with picks and shovels and mixed in wooden 
png mills. The brick are moulded by hand, dried on pal- 
lets under sheds, and burned in scove kilns. The ontpnt 
of this yard in 1899 vm about 200,000 brick. 

LOTAL. 

Loyal is located on the Wisconsin Craifral Bailroad in 
the east central part of Clark County. The only brick 
yard at this place is owned and operated by C. Bnhlnua. 
The bank from which the clay is obtained consists of one 
foot of sod and soil which is stripped, from three to six feet 
of blue clay streaked with yellow, and ten feet of bine clay, 
undomeath which is sand. The clay contains an occa^ 
sional granite pebble which, however, does not seriondy 
impair the value of the clay. In places at the surface then 
is a tough black clay which when mixed with that which 
occurs underneath causes the brick to crack in drying. 
Black clay similar to this occurs in many parte of this r^ 
ion and is always avoided on account of the tendency which 
brick made therefrom tiave of cracking when drying. 

The clay is soaked in vats and mixed in pug mills oper- 
ated by horse power. The brick are moulded in a hand 
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press, dried in hacks on the yard, and burned in scove 
kiln& The brick have a red color. It requires from ten 
to elevea days to burn and about one-third of a cord of 
wood is consumed for each tiiousand brick burned. 

This yard was opened in 1896 and has been opn'ated each 
year since that time; The average annnal output during 
the last three years has been about 260,000 brick. The 
brick sold at the yard in 1899 for about fS.OO per M. kiln 
run. 

The brick yard owned by the York Brick Company is 
located alwut five miles south of Loyal in Clark County. 
The bank from which the clay is obtained has an average 
thickness of two and one-half feet The clay has a bluish 
color and ia streaked with yellow iron oxide. After re- 
moving the clay from the bank it is soaked iu a vat over 
night. The brick are moulded in a soft mud machine, 
dried on pallets under sheds and in hacks on the yard, and 
burned in scove kilns. It requires from eight to nine days 
to born the brick and about one-half of a cord of wood is 
consumed for each thousand brick burned. 

BlAJtSHFIELD. 

Marshfield is located in the northwestern part of Wood 
County on the Chicago and Northwestern and Wisconsin 
Central Railroads. For a number of years two brick yards 
have been operated near this city bat at the present time 
only the Central Wisconsin Pressed Erlck Company is 
in operation. Lyons, Eeese, and Lyons are the proprietors 
of this company, T. F. Lyons is secretary and J. D. Pratt is 
superintendent 

The bank from which the clay is obtained is about three 
hundred feet from the machine and consists of six Inches 
of black tough clay at the surface, six to eight inches of 
quick sand, two to two and a half feet of greenish gray 
clay, two to four feet of blue clay stjreaked mth yellow, six 
inches of gravel, and forty feet of blue clay. When the 
WOTks were examined in 1899 from six to seven feet of the 
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clay down to the gravel bed was being worked. The bine 
clay below the gravel bed contains streaks of red iron oxide 
in safflcient quantity to give the brick when bomed a de^ 
red coIot". 

The clay is conveyed to the factory on ears operated by 
rope and winding drum and mixed in the machine; The 
brick are manaf actured in a Quaker soft mud macbio^ 
dried on pallets under ^edB,and burned in scove kilns. It 
requires about nine days to bum the brick and about one- 
third of a cord of wood is consumed for each thousand 
brick burned. 

This yard was opened in 1887 and has been (^>erated each 
year since that time. The present cwnpany, however, have 
had control only since 1899. During the four years prior 
to 1900 the output of the yard vcas In the neighborhood of 
600,000 brick per year. In 1900 the output reached one 
million and a half. 

With the exception of the clay occurring at three or four 
other localities the Maxshfield clay differs very materially 
from that which is worked in other parts of this area. 

Laboratory Examination. — Three samples of the clay 
from different parts of the bank were examined in the lab- 
oratory. Each slacked rapidly breaking down into very 
fine granular masses which were uniform in texture and 
moderately plastic. When mixed with water the three 
samples had very few macroscopic characteristics to dis- 
tinguish them apart. 

Under the microscope they also appear very much the 
same The largest grains observed were about .11 mm. in 
diameter. A greater part of the clay con^sts of grains 
wlilch have diameters of less than .012 mm. in diameter. 
One of the samples is composed of grains which average 
lesa A small p^centage of the clay consists of grains 
.001 mm. and less in diameter. The grains are mainly sub- 
angular in outline^ only a few of tiie larger ones bang well 
rounded. 

Quartz is the principal constituent Iron oxide and 
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kaolin occur in leseer amoants, while an occasional grain 
of calcito can be recognized. The chemical compowtion of 
the clay is giren in table I of the Appendix, to which the 
reader is referred. From the composition there given and 
the evidence derived from the physical examinations as 
thns far conducted, I believe that it is worth while to con- 
sider this clay for the manufacture of clay wares other 
than brick. 

MEDFOBD. 

Medford is located on the Wiscon^n Central Railroad 
in the southeastern part of Taylor County. The only brick 
yard in this vicinity is located about three and a quarter 
miles north of the city. It is owned and operated by Otto 
Fiscber. The plant was erected in 1897 and has been 
operated each year since that time. 

The clay has a thickness of thirteen or fourteen feet but 
only the upper three feet is now being used. The clay 
which occurs deeper in the bank contains a less percentage 
of quartz and consequently the brick made therefrom dry 
more slowly than those made from the surface clay. 

The clay is soaked in a vat over night and mixed in a 
pag mill operated by horse power. The brick are moulded 
in a hand pres^ dried in hacks on the yard, and burned in 
score kilns. 

During the last three years the average annual output 
has been 250,000. The brick were sold in 1899 for $6.00 
per M. kiln run at the yard. 

MENOUONIE. 

Menomonie is located in the central part of Dunn 
County on the Chicago and Northwestern and Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Faol Hallroada Since brick making 
b^an at this place at least five different plants have been 
in operation. At the present time, however, these yards 
are all controlled by two companies, known as the Ke- 
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nomonle Hydraulic Pressed Brick Compaiif and the Wis- 
eoDsin Red Pressed firiek Company. 
The 'Wisconsin Bed Pressed Brick Company own and 

operate a single yard located directly west of the city and 
on the west side of the Bed Cedar ItiveF. The Senominie 
Hydranlic Pressed Brick Company own four yards, only 
three of which are being operated at the present time. An- 
other yard known as the Standard was abandoned sereral 
yeaxs ago on account of a scarcity of clay and it is prac- 
tically of no valne at the present time. 

The plant of the^Wisconsin Bed Pressed Brick Com- 
pany is owned by a Minneapolis Company, and operated 
by N. M. Sargent and /, M. Phillips, the latter of which is 
the snperintendent of the yard. This yard was opened in 
1885 and has been operated each year ^nce that time. At 
present the brick are all manufactured by the soft mad 
process, although an attempt was made several years ago 
to use a dry prees machina 

The bank from which the clay is obtained has a stripping 
of five to eight feet of sand and gravd, underneath which 
occurs a thickness of thirty-six feet of clay, and an un- 
known depth of sand. The clay occurs in layers which 
are from one to twelve inches in thickness. Each layar is 
separated from the one above aad bdow by thin laminae 
of sand. The thickness of these laminae increases as the 
lK>ttom of the bank is approached until the bank beccHoes 
mainly sand. 

The bank is divided according to the colcnr of the clay 
into two parts. The part comprising the upper two feet 
and a half of the l>ank contains lay^s of clay which have 
a deep red color and is known as the red clay. The re- 
mainder of the bank contains vray few red layers and is 
known as the blue clay. A close inspection of the diffo^nt 
layers in the lower part of the bank shows that theiy are 
mainly blue, green, and yellow, with only an occasional red 
colored laminae. The red and blue portions of the bank, 
as well as the blue clay and sand layers underneath gradu- 
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ally grade into one another. The bank is traversed by dis- 
tinct sets of joints on acconnt of which the clay breaks 
away from the bank in la^e polygonal blocks. 

The clay bank is worked by digging a trench back from 
the face of the bank and filling it with water. The water 
loosens the blocks and they fall in a heap at the foot of the 
bank. The clay is conveyed from the bank to the mill cm 
cars operated by cable and winding drum. The clay is 
mixed and tempered by passing it through three png mills. 
The brick are made in a Monarch soft mud machine, dried 
on pallets under sheds, and burned in permanent up draft 
kilna It requires about one hundred car loads of clay to 
make 50,000 brick. The capacity of the pallet sheds is 
about 500,000 and that of the kilns something over one 
million. 

The average annual output of the yard during the last 
three years has been in the neighborhood of five million 
brick. The average price of the brick in 1899 was |4.00 
per M. kiln run at the yard. 

For a number of years Mr. Phillips has been considering 
the manufacture of paving brick out of this clay. The 
brick about the arches of the kilns are frequently well 
vitrified, making excellent brick for sidewalk pnri)ose8. 
This, combined with the fact that similar clay from a. 
neighboring yard has been tested for the manufacture of 
paving brick and reported to be suitable^ has led to the be- 
lief that paving brick can be successfully manufactured. 
There is no doubt that the brick can be vitrified but the 
most important point which has not yet been settled, i» 
vhether an entire kiln of brick can be thoroughly vitrified 
Tithout excessive loss. Until the laboratory tests with 
this clay have been completed nothing po^tive can be said 
concerning this point 

Laboratory Ewamination. — The samples of clay exam- 
ined in the laboratory were soft both in the wet and dry 
stata All of the samples slacked very readily in water. 
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brrakiDg down into flakes and fine grainy fonnlng a mod- 
erately plasUc mass. 

Under the microscope the clay was seen to conf^st of 
grains not exceeding .011 of a mm. in diameter and rang- 
icg from this down to less than .001 mm. The top day 
consists of grains which were on an average about .003 
mm. in diameter. The other two samples examined con- 
sist mainly of individuals ranging in size from .0058 to 
.003 mm. in diameter. With the exception of the largest 
grains the individuals are very irr^^Iar in oatline and 
anequi-dimensional in size. 

Quartz is an abnodant constituent of the clay. The 
quantity of Iron oxide which occurs as a staining agent is 
comparatively smaJl except in the red colored layera The 
green colored layers contain a chloritic mineral which im- 
parts to the clay the distinguishing green or blui^ color. 

The thin sandy seams which separate the layers of clay 
consist of grains which are uniformly much larger than 
those of the clay layers. Numerous measurements show 
that the large grains of quartz in this layer have a di- 
ameter of from .33 to .20 mm. The chemical composition 
of this clay is given in table I of the Appendix. 

The Jlenomonie KydrauHc Pressed Brick Company own 
four of the brick plants situated in the vicinity of Menom- 
■onia These plants were formerly known as the Northern 
Hydraulic Pressed Brick Co., two yards, known as No. 1 
and 2 ; the Menomonie Pressed Brick Yard, now known as 
!No. 3 ; and the J. K. Caldwell Brick Yard, known as No. 4. 
At the present time the yards numbered 1, 2 and 3 are the 
only ones which are operated. At the No. 3 yard' only soft 
mud brick are manufactured. At the Noi 1 and 2 yards 
both soft mud and dry press brick are made. 
' The clay bank which occurs at the yard formerly owned 
by the Menomonie Pressed Brick Company has a depth of 
from nine to eleven feet. The upper portion of the bonk 
is moderately rich but the lower four or five feet is v»y 
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Bandy. The clay has a yellowish brown color and is thinly 
laminated. It is conveyed from the bank to the mill on 
dump cars operated by steam power and cable. The brick 
are manufactured in two Eagle soft mud machines, having 
a capacity of 50 SI. each per day, dried on pallets under 
sheds, and burned in permanent up draft kilns. 

At the No. 1 and 2 yards one bank of clay is worked. 
The clay used for manufacturing dry pressed brick is ob- 
tained from a bank having a thickness of from seven to 
eight feet The clay haa a yellowish brown color and re- 
sembles the residual clay which is found abundantly 
throughout the driftless area. The clay is plowed and 
veathored before being hauled under the sheds. As the 
clay dries at the surface it is collected with wheeled ex- 
cavators and conveyed under sheds. For the manufacture 
of some mottled brick, clay has been obtained from other 
pmnts. The l^ck are manufactured in hydraulic ma- 
chines and burned in kilns designed and constructed by the 
company owning the yard. 

When taken from the kiln the red dry press brick are 
carefully sorted into ten different shades so that one can 
readily obtain any desired quantity of brick, all of which 
xnll have the same tint The company also manufacture 
410 special ^apes of brick of almost every staple design. 

The reddish brown clay which is used in the manufact- 
ure of the dry press brick occurs at a higher level than 
the laminated clay and has a very limited areal extent in 
this region. It covers the upper portion of the sandstone 
knolls and is mwe distant from the river than the lamin- 
ated d^>osit& 

The No. 2 yard is equipped with a Henry Martin soft 
mud machine and pallet sheds which are used for the 
manufacture of veneering brick. Laminated clay similar 
to that mined at tiie other yards is used for this purpose. 
The capacity of the pallet sheds on No. 2 and 3 yards is 
in the neighborhood of 1,800,000, and the kiln capacity 
ffl about 3,800,000. The average annual output of the 
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three yards is In the neighborhood of 12,000,000 veneering 
brick and 5,000,000 pressed brick. Common brick sold in 
1899 at an average of about f 4.50 per M. kiln run. Veneer- 
ing, sand moulded brick sold at an average of about ?9.00 
per M. Pressed brick sold at an average of about ?14.00 
per M. 

The clay which occurs at the Caldwell yard, which has 
been latdy acquired by the Menomonie Hydraulic Prejwed 
Brick Company, is thinly laminated and appem^ very 
Bimilar to that which is being worked by the Wisconsin 
Red Pressed Brick Company. The layers are interlam- 
inated with very thin laminae of comparatively coarse 
Band. The upper portion has a general reddish brown 
color while the lower is a bluish green. The layers are 
from one-sixteenth of an inch to several inches in tiiick- 
ness. The clay has a maximum thickness of twenty-two 
feet below which occurs an unknown depth of sand. At 
the place examined the bank was exposed to a depth of 
about thirteen feet. 

The clay in this vicinity is essentially free from gravel. 
Occasionally a granite or greenstone pebble is met with 
but there is no evidence of limestone. 

Extensive deposits of clay similar to, although not iden- 
tical with, that which occurs at the Caldwell and Wiscon- 
sin Red Pressed Brick Company's yards are found at sev- 
eral places along the tributaries of the Red Cedar River. 
The clay is of alluvial origin having been derived from the 
disintegrated igneous rocks to the north and northwest 
They are essentially non-calcareous and are among tha 
best brick making clays occurring in the area under dis- 
cussion.. 



Merrill is located in the southeastern part of Lincoln 
County on the Chicago, Milwaukee and SL Paul Railroad. 
Two brick yards are operated at this place, one of which i8 
owned by Herman Boetcher and the other by Aagast 
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Meyer. The clay which occurs at these yards has an 
average thickness of about three feet. About one foot of 
black loam is stripped from the surface underneath which 
occurs two to two and a half feet of yeaiowish brown clay. 
In some places the clay contains small pockets of granite 
graTel. The brick made at both yards are known as "slop" 
brick. 

The yard owned by Herman Boetcher was opened In 
1876. The clay is soaked in a vat and mixed in a wooden 
pug mill operated by horse power. The brick are moulded 
by hand, dried on pallets under sheds, and burned in scove 
kilns. The average annual output is about 275,000 com- 
mon red brick. The brick sold on the market in 1899 for 
^.25 per M. kiln run. 

The brick yard owned and operated by Aagnst Meyer is 
located across the road from BoetchCT's yard. The clay is 
soaked in a vat and mixed in a wooden png mill. The 
brick are made by hand, dried on pallets under sheds, and 
burned in scove kilns. 

It requires from ^ght to nine days to bum Uie brick and 
about one-half cord of wood is consumed for each thousand 
brick burned. 

MEBBILLAN. 

Merrillan is located in the north central part of Jackson 
County at the junction of the Chicago, St Paul, Minneap- 
olis, and Omaha and Green Bay and Western Railroads. 
Only one brick yard has been located at this place and this 
has not been operated for several years. The yard is situ- 
ated about two and a half miles north of the city and is 
owned by Frank Bobertson. 

The clay occurs on low land adjacent to a small stream 
and has a thickness of from three to four feet. It is prob- 
ably of alluvial origin. The clay is fine grained, smooth, 
and moderately plastic. The clay has a yellowish blue 
color and resembles in all respects the ordinary glacial 
clay which occurs throughout this region. 
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The claj is soaked in vats and mixed in wooden pug millB 
operated by horse power. The brick are moulded b; haad, 
dried in hacks on the yard, and burned in Boove kilns. 

The yard was opened in 1889 and was (^erated each year 
until 1898, since which time it has been idle. 

MILLTOWN. 

Milltown is located near the north central part of Folk 
Connty and some distance from any railroad. The only 
brick yard in this vicinity is owned and c^>erated by hoi 
Peterson. The clay bank which is being worked has a 
thickness of about fifteen feet It consists of a stripping of 
three to four feet of sand and gravd and from ten to twelve 
feet of laminated reddish brown clay. The clay is mixed in 
a pug mill and the brick are manufactured in a machine 
which was made by the owner of the yard. The brick are 
dried on pallets under a shed and in hacks on the yard and 
burned in score kilns. It requires from eight to nine days 
to bum the brick. 

This yard was opened in 1897 and has been operated 
each year since that tima During the last three years the 
average annual output has been in the neighlxM'hood of 
60,000 brick. 

NEILLSVILLE. 

Neillsville is located in the south central part of Clark 
County on the Chicago and Northwestern Railway. A. W. 
Sehoengard owns and operator the only brick yard in this 
vicinity. The clay which is mined has a depth of six to 
eight feet and a general yellowish blue color. It is soaked 
in a vat over night and mixed in a wooden pug mill which 
Is operated by horse power. The brick are made in a 
Quaker soft mud machine, dried on pallets under ^ed^ 
and burned ia scove kilns. It requires about nine days 
to bum the brick, and about one-half of a cord of wood is 
consumed for each thonsand brick burned. The odor d 
the brick is red. 
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This yard was opened in 1884 and has been operated 
each jear since that time. The avera^ aimnal oatpnt 
dnriag the last three years has been about 300,000. The 
brick sold in 1899 at an average of fS.OO p«* M. kiln run 
at the yard. 



Osceola Is located in the western part of St. Croix 
county on the "Boo" railroad. The only brick yard at 
this [dace is located eight miles south of the city and is 
owned and (^terated by Charles Englehart. The yard 
was opened in 1890 and has been operated each year since 
that time with the exception of 1891 and 189S. 

The clay has a thickness of eighteen to twenty feet The 
app«r two to four feet is much richer than the ^zteen feet 
which occurs below. The lower porMon of the bank con- 
tains a large percentage of sand and numerous small, 
granite pebbles. The brick are made in a Quaker soft mod 
machine, dried in hacks on the yard, and bnmed in scove 
kilns. It requires about seven and a half days to bum the 
brick and about one-third of a cord of wood is consumed in 
burning each thousand brick. During the last three years 
the arerage annual output bait been 50,000 brick. The 
brick sold at the yard in 1899 for $6.00 pnr M. kiln run. 

NEW BICHMOND. 

New Kichmond is located in the eastern part of St Croix 
county. The only brick yard at this place is situated one 
and a half miles west of the city. This yard has been 
owned and operated by B. BreTOld for sixteen years. The 
clay which is mined is covered with a foot of black loam 
and has a thic'Wness of from four to fourteen feet It has 
a general blue color, streaked and mottled with yellow. 
The clay is taken from the bank and weathered for a week 
or two after which it is soaked over night in a vat The 
day is removed from the vat and tempered in a pug mill 
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Operated by horse power. The hrick are moulded in an 
"Old reliable" hand press machine, dried in hacks on the 
yard, and barned in score kilns. The brick are stroug 
and of good quality when properly burned, although some- 
what irregular in shape owing to the method of manufac- 
ture. 

PLUM crrr. 

Plum City is located in the sontheastem part of Pierce 
county nine milee from the nearest railroad. The brick 
plant at this place is owned and operated by Nlcbolss 
Oberdinft* The yard was opened in 18S1 and has been 
operated each year since with the exception of 1899 and 
1891. 

The bank from which the clay is obtained has a total 
thickness of six and a half feet. A stripping of a foot and 
a half of black loam and soil occurs at the top, und^neath 
which is a thickness of five feet of clay. The deposit is 
near Plum creek and is probably of allUTial origin. The 
brick are moulded by hand, dried on pallets under sheds, 
and burned in score kilns. The brick hare an excellent 
red color although the white sand used in moulding im- 
parts a grayish tint to the surface. The average anunal 
output of this yard during the last three years has been in 
the neighborhood of 100,000 brick. The market for the 
brick is entirely local. In 1899 they sold at prices ranging 
from $7.00 to $3.00 per M. kiln run at the yard. 

BICE LAKE. 
Rice Lake is located on the Chicago, St Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Omaha railroad in the north central part of Bar 
ron county. The only brick yard at this place is situated 
about a mile north of the city and is owned by Mr. Bfcilper. 
It was operated in 1899 by J. Mitchell. The clay has a 
depth of from one to five feet and is covered at the surface 
with a foot of black loam. The brick are manufactured in 
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a Quaker eoft mad machine dried on pallets under sheds, 
and burned in score kiins. The color of the brick is red. 

BIVER FALLS. 

River Falls is located in the western part of Pierce 
county, on the Chicago, Bt Paul, Minneapolis, and Omaha 
railroad. The only brick yard at this place is located one 
mile south of the city and is owned and operated by George 
H. Smith. The clay bank is said to have a total thicknesa 
of thirty-six feet of which ten feet is yellow clay and 
twenty-six feet blue clay. The portion of the bank which 
was open at the time the yard was inspected exposed a 
thickness of from six to eight feet of yellowish blue clay. 
The deposit appears to be of alluvial origin. 

Sand is added to the clay which occurs in the upper por- 
tion of the bank and the whole is mixed together in a png 
mill. The brick are made in a Quaker soft mod machine, 
dried on pallets under sheds, and burned in an up draft 
permanent kiln. 

This yard was opened in 1896 and has been operated each 
year since that time. The average annual output during 
the last three years has been from 400,000 to 800,000. The 
brick sold in 1899 for |6.00 per M. kiln run at the yard. 

The clay which occurs at this place is better than the 
average clay of this r^on. The brick if properly burned 
ought to have a cheerful red color and be suflBciently strong 
for all ordinary building purposes. The chemical compo- 
sition of the clay from this bank is given in table I of the 
Appendix. 

ST. CBOIX PALLS. 

St Croix Palls is located in the western i>art of Polk 
county on the "Soo" railroad. The only brick yard at this 
place is situated about two and one-half miles east of the 
city and is owned and operated by August Dombrook. 
The clay has a thickness of about six or seven feet It is 
laminated, has a brown color, and is richest near the top 
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of the bank. The clay is soaked in a vat over night, and 
then pafsed through a pug mill. The bricb are moolded 
in a foot press, dried in hacks on the yard, and horned in 
Bcove kilns. The average annnal output of the yard Am- 
ing the last three years has been aboat 100,000. The price 
of the brick at the yard averaged f 7.00 per M. kiln ran in 



SCHULTZ SIDINO. 

Bchultz Siding is located in Lincoln connty abont eight 
miles north of Merrill. The brick plant located at this 
place is owned and operated by J. H. Schaltz. It waa 
opened in 1899 and has been operated each year since that 
time. The clay bank is four feet deep and consists of a 
stripping of one foot of loam and sod, one foot of heavy 
grayish blue clay, and two feet of yellow clay which passes 
gradually into sand below. The brick are manufactured 
by hand, dried on pallets under sheds, and burned in per 
manent up draft kilns. 

During the last three years the avera^ annual output 
of the yard has been 125,000. The avwage price erf the 
brick in 1899 was (5.00 per M. kiln run. 



Spencer is located in the southwestern part of Marathon 
connty on the Wisconsin Central railroad. Two yards are 
located in the vicinity of this village, one of which is owned 
by Charles Stoltenow Jid the other by TFIIliam Baedeker. 

The Stoltenow Brick Yard ia situated at the vest end of 
the village. The clay has a working depth of about five 
feet, is of a yellowish blue color and burns red. A bine 
clay which also burns red occurs a short distance north of 
the plant. The clay is mined with a pick and shovel and 
soaked in a. vat over night. The brick are moulded in a 
soft mad machine, dried in hacks on the yard, and homed 
in scove kilns. This yard was opened in 1887 and has been 
operated each year since that timfc The average annual 
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ontpat dariag the last three years has been about 200,000 
brick. The market price Id 1899 was $6.00 per M. kiln run. 
The plant owned by William Baedeker is located abont 
three miles north of Spencer and is close to the Wisconsin 
Central railroad. The clay is very similar to that which 
occurs at Stoltenow's yard. The brick are moulded by 
hand, dried in hacks on the yard, and burned in scove 
kilns. The color of the brick is red. This yard was opened 
in 1898 and the output during that year was 150,000. 

TOMAHAWK. 

Tomahawk is located- in the north central part of Lin- 
coln county on the Wisconsin river. The works of the 
Tomahawk Brick Manufacturing Company are located in 
the eastern part of the city. The clay which is being used 
occurs eight miles distant and is hauled to the plant on the 
Marinette, Tomahawk, and Western railroad. The brick 
plant and clay banks are owned by Vf. H, Bradley. W. 
E. Jeannot is superintendent. The bank from which the 
clay is obtained occurs adjacent to the railroad and con- 
Bists of about twelve feet of clay Interstratified with lay- 
em of coarse sand which contains an occasional pebble of 
igneous rock. As far as could be ascertained no limestone 
occurs in this vicinity. The bank is streaked or laminated 
with thin red layers of clay although the greater part of 
the clay has a general pinkish gray color. The clay ap- 
pears to be somewhat arenaceous in character. It is not 
very well exposed in the bank but according to borings 
made in this vicinity th«% is an unlimited quantity close 
to the railroad. 

The clay is either mixed with sand or used as it cornea 
from the bank depending upon its richness. The brick 
are manufactured in a Brewer Auger machine. The clay 
is so thoroughly mixed and tempered that there is no evi- 
dence of lamination in the brick when dried. The machine 
is equipped with a side cut off and the brick manufactured 
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haTC an excellent appearance. The brick are handled 
twice in backing bnt the fingers are not allowed to tondt 
the faces or ends of the brick. 

The yard is to be equipped in the near future with a Baj- 
mond re-press and permanent kilns for burning the bricL 
The machiner; is ran with a stationary engine. 

At present the brick are dried in hacks oo the jard and 
burned in score kilns. 

This yard was opened during the summer of 1900 bnt 
up to the present time only 200,000 brick hare been bomed. 
The color of the brick is red. 

TBAMWAT. 

Tramway is located near the central part of Dunn county 
on the Chicago, St Paul, Minneapolis, and Omaha rail- 
road. Until 1898 two brick yards hare been operated at 
this place, one of which was erected by the East Tramway 
Brick Company and the other by the St. Paul Brick and 
Tile Company. The property of the latter company has 
been purchased by the Menomonie Hydraulic Pressed 
Brick Company and the machinery remored. 

The East Tramway Brick Yard, which is owned by ilrs. 
'8. J. Kirkland, is the only one being operated at the present 
time. This yard was opened in 1884 and has been opwated 
eJeren or twelve years since that time. The bank from 
which the clay is obtained has a thickness of about twenty- 
six feet, and consists of from three to four feet of coarse 
sand at the surface, six feet of sandy clay, two to two and 
a. half feet of banded red clay, six to eight inches of bine 
clay, and thirteen feet of reddish blue clay. Underneath 
the clay occurs an unknown depth of sand. The red color 
of the clay in the upper portion of the bank is due to the 
oxidation of chloritic minerals similar to those which OC" 
cur in the layers below. The clay in this bank is very Bim- 
ilar to that which is hdng worked by the Wisconsin Bed 
Pressed Brick Company at Menomonie. The clay occurs 
in thin layers which are separated from one anotba by 
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thin laminae of Band. The bank is intercepted by nnmer- 
OU8 jointing planes which break the clay into lai^e poly- 
gonal blocks. Ripple marks were obserred between the 
beds of clay. The brick are made in an Anderson Chief 
8oft mud machine, dried in a compartment steam drier and 
on pallets under sheds, and burned in score kilns. 

The brick made at this yard do not differ materially from 
the sand moulded brick made at Menomonie. TVhea well 
burned they have a deep red color. However, the white 
Band which is need for moulding imparts a grayi^ tint 
to the exterior of the brick. During the last three years 
the average annual output of this yard has been about three 
million brick. The brick sold in 1899 at an average of 
f4.25 per M. kiln run. 

Laboratory/ Examination. — The Tramway clay was ex- 
amined in the laboratory of the Survey and found to re- 
semble very closely that used by the Wisconsin Red Pressed 
Brick Company at Menomonie. It is rather soft and 
crumbly when dry and smooth and moderately plastic 
when wet. The clay slacks very readily breaking down 
into a fine granular or scaly mass. 

The red clay from the top of the bank consists of grains 
that have average diameters of about .012 mm. The larg- 
est grains observed were .057 mm. in diameter. Only a 
small percentage of the grains are under .003 mm. in di- 
ameter. Quartz is the predominant constitutent in this 
sampla Many of the grains are somewhat rounded in out- 
line although some are angular and unequi-dimensional In 
size. 

The bottom red clay is finer grained than the preceding, 
the largest individuals measuring about .04 mm. in diam- 
eter. The average grains are perhaps .0058 mm. in diam- 
eter. Many of the grains have angular outlines although 
some are fairly well rounded. Quartz is an abundant con- 
stitutent and the mass is well stained with iron oxide. 

The blue clay contains many grains which are from .1 to 
^ mm. in diameter. They have angular outlines and are 
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UDequi-dimeDsional in size. The graiiiB will probably st- 
erage about .014 mm. in diameter. Atioat one-eighth (rf 
the mass consists of grains that are less than .0058 mm. in 
diameter. Quartz is an abundant constitnent The faint 
green color which the clay exhibits is thought to be largdj 
due to chlorite. 

WAUSAU. 

Wausau is located in the central part of Slarathon 
county on the Chicago & Northwestern and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Bt Paul railroads. Fire brick yards are lo- 
cated at this place which are owned respectively by Frani 
Doetsehal, F. W. Garske, August Goebel, Henry Goebd, 
and Henry RehUtz. 

F. W. Oarske's plant is located about two miles nartli- 
west of the city. One of the banks from which the clay ie 
obtained has a thickness of three to three and a half feet. 
The color of the clay is reddish brown and is mixed with de- 
composed granite. The other clay bank has a depth of three 
feet and consists of one foot of heavy black clay and two 
feet of blue clay. The best brick are made by mixing tie 
clays and weathering them over winter on the yard. The 
clay is mixed in a pug mill operated by horse power. The 
brick are made by hand, dried on pallets under sheds, and 
burned in a permanent up draft kiln. 

This yard was opened in 1874, and baa been operated 
each year since that time. The average annual outpnt 
during the last three years has been about 250,000. Tbe 
average price of the brick in 1899 was |7.00 per M- kiln 
run. 

The yard owned by Frank Doetaebal is located abont 
three and one-half miles northwest of Wausau on the Jfer 
rill road. The bank from which the clay is taken has s 
thickness of five to six feet, consisting of one foot of blark 
tough clay and four to five feet of blue clay vari^ted 
with streaks of yellow. The clay is soaked in a vat over 
night and mixed in wooden pug mills. The brick are 
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moulded bj band, dried on pallets onder sbede, and 
bnmed in a permaDent up draft kiln. This jard waa 
4q>ened in 1899 and dnriog that year about 35,000 hriA 
were made. The brick sold for 97.00 per M. kiln ran at 
tiiejard. 

The yard owned by An^st Goebel is about two and one- 
half milea northwest of Wausau. The clay bank has a 
tMckneoB of from two to four feet and the clay Is ecwentially 
the same as that occurring at the previously descrilMd 
yards. The clay bank has a thickness of from two to four 
feet and the clay is essentially the same as that occurring 
at the prerionsly described yards. The clay Is soaked In a 
Tat over night and afterwards mixed in a wooden pug mill 
operated by horse power. The brick are moulded by hand, 
dried on pallets under sheds, and burned in pemtanent up 
draft kilns. 

This yard was opened in 1895 and has been operated' each 
year since that time. The output during the last three 
years has averaged about 250,000. The brick scdd in 1899 
at the yard for about |5.50 per M. kiln run. 

The brick plant owned b? Henry Goebel is not far from 
that operated by August Qoebel. The clay bank has a 
thickness of from two to three feet and is very similar to 
that which occurs at the previously described yards. The 
clay is soaked from one to three days in a vat and then 
mixed in pug mills operated by horse power. The Iwlck 
are moulded by hand, dried on [>allets under sheds, and 
bnmed in permanent up draft kilns. This yard was 
opened in 1893 and has been operated each year since that 
tima The average annual output of the yard dttring the 
last three years has been about 200,000. 

The yard owned by Henry Behlltz ia located a little 
southeast of the city. The clay bank consists of a strip- 
ping of soil and sod at the top, four feet of yellowish blue 
clay, and three feet of blue clay stained with yellow spota 
The clay is soaked in vats over night and afterward mixed 
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in a png mill. The bFidE are moulded bj hand, dried od 
pallets undef sbedsy and burned in permanent up draft 
kilns. The oatpnt of this yard in 1899 was 300,000. The 
brick sold in 1899 for f 6.50 per M. kiln run. 

All of the clay which occurs at the different Wansan 
brick yards is essentially the same. It differs mainly in the 
percenta^ of loam and sand. The brick are manofactnred 
in practically the same way. They are made by hand, 
dried on pallets nnd^- sheds, and burned in permanent 
kilns, The pallets which are used are frequently single 
boards without cleats. Such pallets have a tendency ta 
warp and in drying the brick are distorted thereby. 



Withee is located in the north central part of Clai-k 
county on the Wisconffln Central railroad. The only brick 
yard at this place is situated about one mile east of the vil- 
lage and is owned and operated by P. K. Peterson. It 
was opened in 1S93 and has been operated each year since 
that tima The clay bank has a thickness of about two 
feet. The clay has a yellowish blue color and contains 
occasional small granite pebbles. Underneath the yellow 
clay there is a considerable depth of blue clay which can 
not be worked on account of the quantity of gravel and 
boald^:^ which it contains. The clay is soaked in a vat 
for half a day and then mixed with a tempering wheel. 
The brick are moulded by hand, dried in hacks on the yard, 
and burned in score kilns. 

The average output of this yard during the last three 
years has been about 80,000. The brick sold in 1899 for 
about f5.00 per M. kiln run. 

WHrrTLESBY, 

Whittlesey is located in the nfflrtheastem part of Tayl<w 
county on the Wisconsin Central railroad. The plant 
which is located at this place is owned and operated by the 
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XuKentierr Brick Company of which George Laagenberg 
4s enperintendent The clay bank has a thickness of fronQ 
tem to twelve feet. The clay occurs in thin layers having a 
reddiBh brown color and is practically uniform throughout 
the bank. The clay is very similar to that which ia worked 
at Menomonie but appears to contain somewhat lees sand. 
The company owns about forty acres of land which is prac- 
tically covered with clay to a depth of twenty-five feet. 

The clay is transferred from the bank to the plant (m 
dump care by means of a cable and winding dmm. The 
brick are moulded in a Wellington soft mud machine, dried 
on pallets under sheds, and burned in permanent up draft 
kilns. It requires from nine to eleven days to bum the 
brick. The color of the brick when properly burned is 
red. 

The yard was opened in 1898 and during that year 
200,000 brick were manufactured. The brick sold in 1899 
for f 7.00 per M. kiln run, on board cars. 

Laboratory/ Examination. — In the laboratory this clay 
was found to be comparatively soft when dry and mod- 
erately plastic when wet It slacks quickly in water 
Ireaking down Into a reddish brown scaly mass. Under 
the microscope the grains were observed to range in size 
from .1 to .001 mm. and less in diameter. The average 
size is perh^M about .003 mm. The large individuals are- 
better rounded than the smaller ones. 

Quartz is a very abundant constituent and iron oxide 
serves to color the entire mass a reddish brown. Knmerons 
thin, translucent flakes which were observed In the clay~ 
were taken to be kaolin. Some feldspar was also observed. 

The chemical composition of the clay both at tJie top and 
bottom of the bank is given in table I of the Appendix. 

The analyses there recorded show that the clay is es- 
sentially the same at the top and bottom of the bank. A 
comparison with the analyses of clays from MencMnonle 
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and Manlifleld ahows that this clay ia a txi&e hl^ier in 
alnmlnnm and lower In the percenta^ of calcium, maf- 
nodam, potaarimn, and sodium. Thla is one of the beat 
c(Hnmon clays that has come under mj obenration. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE HUDSON RIVER SHALE. 

This formation, which extends in a n&rrow belt throng 
the e&stem part of the state, limited above by the Niagara 
limestone and below by the Trenton, conBlsts of a very cal- 
careous shale interlaminated with occasioDal beds of lime- 
stone Ontcrops of this shale occur at intervals throngfa- 
wt the entire area from tiie sonUiern bonndary of the 
state to Green Bay. The dkale weathers very rapidly and 
breaks down into a coarsely pulverulent mass which can 
easily be reduced safAciently fine for the mannfactore of 
brick. 

This is practically the only shale of any consequence oc- 
curring among the Bilurian rocks of Wisconsin. The only 
rocks that can be in any way compared with these are the 
dialy layers of the lower portion of the Potsdam sandstone 
and the decomposed beds of pre-Cambrian schists which oc- 
cur along the border of the northern crystalline area. 

To some people it is a matter of surprise that this forma- 
ti<m is not used more largely in the manufacture of brick, 
fiome even have gone so far as to prophesy that the shale of 
which this formation is largely composed would eventually 
be used for the manufacture of paving brick. However, 
the high percentage of calcium carbonate which it contains 
renders it altc^ether unsuitable for the latter purpose. 
For the manufacture of common brick it is quite satisfac- 
tory although the percentage of calclte and dolomite is 
KHuewhat higher than in the lacustrine clays of the eost- 
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em and Boathera ports of the state. It is important when 
tiBing this shale that it should be weathered for at least one 
season before being used. It mnst also be ground in a dry 
pan before it is suitable for tempering. 

In many localities the lacustrine clays are equally as 
valuable for the manufacture of common brick and hare 
the advantage of not requiring to be weatho^ed or groand 
before being used. The principal advantage in using tiuB 
Bhale lies in the fact that it is free from limestone or other 
gravel and there is little (M- no danger of the brick or tile 
bnrsting from slacking of the limestone after the brick are 
btimed. 

At the present time only two brick yards are using thi« 
shale for the manufacture of brick. One of tbeae is opee- 
ated by Frenzel Brothers at Oakfleld, and the other is 
owned and operated by the Cook and Broirn Line C«n- 
pwiy at Stockbridge. 

OAKFIEXD. 

Oakfield is located in the south central part of Fond dn 
Lac county on the Chicago & Xorthwesteoni railroad. Tbe 
only plant in operation at this place is situated about one 
mile north of the village and is known as the Fremel 
Brick and Tile Yard. This is one of two plants wMeli 
are using the Hudson Kiver shale for the manufacture of 
brick and tile. The shale in the upper part of the baok 
haa a yellowish color while that below is blue. The bine 
clay is hard and resembles slate when fresh but upon ex- 
posure to tbe atmosphere it breaks down into an irr^nlar 
granular mass. After the clay has been weathered it takes 
on a grayish color and shows occasional streaks of yellow 
iron oxide mainly along the jointing planes. 

The clay is passed through a crusher and conveyed by 
means of an elevator to a vat where it is soaked. The 
brick and drain tile are made in an Adrian stiff mud ma- 
chine equipped with a side cut-off. The brick are dried on 
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pallets under sheds and in hacks an the yard and burned in 
permanent up draft kilns. 

The brick have a white or cream cfAor with the exception 
of such as are underbomed. The plant is supplied with 
both water and steam power. 

This yard was opened in 1895 and has been operated each 
year since that time. The average annual output of brick 
during the last three years has bera about 250,000. In 
1888, 1500.00 worth of tile were sold. 

Laboratory Examination. — ^The shale which occurs at 
this place was examined in the laboratory of the Surr^. 
It slacks quite readily breaking down into thin concentric 
sealeft which are easily reduced to a powder when pressed 
between the fingers. The clay is hard when dry and soft 
and plastic when wet 

Under the microscope the clay was found to consist of 
grains of two sizes. The la^e grains vary frMu .1 to .03 
mm. in diamet^ and the small ones from .01 mm. down. 
The large grains are rbiMnbic in shape and have much the 
appearance of calcite ov dolcmute. The shale contains a 
small percentage of recognizable quartz and kaolin. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the brick which are homed 
out of this clay are lai^er after burning than before This 
is owing to the expansion which takes {dace as a result of 
the calcite being transformed into the oxide and from that 
into the hydroxide. 

BTOGKBBIDGE. 

Stockbridge is located in the west central part of Calu- 
met county near Lake Winnebago. The Cook and Brown 
Lime Company own and operate a brick and tile plant at 
this place and use the Hudson Biver shale. It has essen- 
tially the same characteristics here as it has at Oakfleld. 
The clay is distinctly bedded and possesses several sets of 
joints which break the rock into various sized polygonal 
blocka The following is the succeeuon of beds as they oc- 
cur at this plac^ banning at the top : 
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6 to 8 ft. of yellowiBh clay, mixed with pebbles and lime- 
Btonev all of which should be stripped. 

10 ft of Bhale. Does not stand mach heat 

3 layers of limeetona 

3 ft of shala Bbrinks more than other shale beds and 
is used mainly in the manufacture of tila 

1 1-2 ft ot limestone. 

15 ft of shala Bhrinks very little in bnming. 

This plant is equipped with four machines, an Andrews 
Dry prcHB^ a Wellington soft mud machine, and two stiff 
mad brick and tile machines, an intermediate Wonder and 
a 9-A Brewer. The clay is weathered before n^ng. Fw 
the mannfactare of soft mud brick the ^ale is ground be- 
tote being transferred to the machine. For the mann* 
factnre of tile the clay is ordinarily screened after being 
gronnd. The brick and tile are dried in a WolfF drior 
which has a capacity of about 30,000 per day. The tile 
are bnmed in a Eudaly down draft kiln and the brick are 
bnmed in permanent np draft kilns. About one-third of 
a cord of wood is consumed for each thousand brick 
burned. 

The brick have a straw yellow color bnt owing to tlie 
sand used in moulding they are usually finely speckled. 
The brick do not melt around the arches and give evidence 
of standing a moderate heat 
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SKETCH MAP OF BLACK RIVER FALLS AND MERRILLAN CLAY AND SHALE AREAS. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE KAOLINIC SCHISTS OR SHALES OP THE 
PRE-CAMBRIAN ROCKS. 

Whenever the rirera cnt through the Bandstone forma- 
tion near its contact with the pre-Cambrian rocks the lat- 
ter are freqnentij ver^r mach altered or decomposed to a 
depth of from ten to forty feet Immediately at the con- 
tact, the schists which compose the pre-Cambrian rocks at 
many places are frequently almost completely baolinized 
rcBiUting in a clay which is nearly white. Deeper down 
the rocks are less and less altered nntil the hard, little de- 
composed rock is found. These shales, as they are called, 
nsually contain a modorately high percentage of alumina 
and silica and are rdatively low io calcium and mag- 
nesinm. They can be mined comparatively easy as they 
occur in the bank but their value is materially increased 
by weathering for a season. When used the shales should 
be ground in a dry pan before th^ are tempered. 

These shales are being employed for the manufacture of 
brick at foar different places In this area. In two places 
soft mud brick are being made, at one plant stiff mnd 
l»ick, and at the other dry press brick. The following 
descriptions of the individual plants, combined with the 
discussion on pages 31 and 32 will furnish the reader a fair 
idea of the general character and suitability of these clays 
for the manufacture of brick and other wares : 
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BLACK BITER FALLS. 



Black Biver Falls is located in the west central part of 
Jackson countj on the Chicago, St Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Omaha railroad. The only brick plant in this vicinity is 
situated about eight miles north of the city at a place 
called Halcyon. This plants which is known as the Hal- 
cyon Pressed Brick Yard, is owned and operated by S. A. 
Bright. Mr. B. A. Bright is superintendant and manager 
and Mr. Ferry is foreman at the plant. 

The brick are made from a very much decomposed schist 
of pre-Cambrian age which is widely distributed along the 
Black riyer and its tributaries known as Hall and Morri- 
son Creeka In places the shale is exposed continuoasly 
fcMT a quarter of a mile or more along the bank adjacent to 
the riyer. Along one of the tributaries a thickness of from 
tea to twelye feet of shale above the river is exposed ccm- 
tinuously for over half a mile. In most places the shale 
is covered with soft Potsdam sandstone, although fre- 
quently the sandstone is removed and the clay is either ex- 
posed at the surface or covered with various depths of 
sand and gravel. 

In some places the shale is almost completely kaolinized 
and whita In other places the composition varies and 
with it the color, which is blue, green, or buff. 

The accompanying map shows the location of the plant 
and the distribution of the clays in the immediate vicinity. 

Where the shale is mined it is comparatively soft at the 
surface but the hardness increases with depth. The clay 
can be best worked after it has been weathered on the yard 
through one season. Up to the present time, however, it 
has been removed directly from the bank and dried for a 
short time under a shed, ground in a dry pan, and trans- 
ferred to the press. 

No attempt has been made to carefully separate the clay 
which burns white or buff from that which bums red, on 
account of which many of the brick have a pink color. The 
brick are in reality many different shades of red and pink 
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and great care and experience is required to properly shade 
them in sorting. 

The shale occnrs in layers which stand nearly on end in 
the tank. The layers form bands which often ditter ma- 
teriaJly frcwn one another in compo^tion, althongh when 
token separately they are CMnparatirely uniform in com- 
position. The clay from one of these bands may bum red, 
another buff, and a third white. The foreman of the baak 
should possess knowledge of the exact color to which the 
clay in each of these bands will burn. If this is known 
and the clay from the different bands is mixed in definite 
proportions there will be little difficulty in securing brick 
ot almost any color without the necessity of such careful 
grading after the brick are burned. 

In the manufacture of dry press brick these clays should 
be used sufficiently wet so that they will retain their sharp 
edgea when removed from the moulda The brick should 
be burned very slowly and when the heat has reached a 
point a little below vitrification it should be held tor some 
time. The kiln should also be cooled slowly to ^ve the 
brick time to anneal. 

The brick which are now manufactured at this place are 
of excellent quality and sufficiently well graded to be suit* 
able for the best kind of constructional work. The brick 
are burned in round down draft kilns. About eight days 
are required for burning, wood being used for fud. 

This plant was constructed in 1892 and has been opeiv 
ated each year since that time with the exception of 1894 
and 1895. During the last three years the average annual 
output of the yard has been about 500,000 brick. The dis- 
tance f]x>m the nearest railroad is the chief hindrance to 
tee successful operation of the plant 

Miscellaneous Deposits of Clay and Shale. — About one 
mUe and a half north of Black River Falls near the old 
Ifon furnace there are from ten to twenty feet of decom- 
posed fermginous schist which might be used to mix with 
the clay at Halcyon for the manufacture ot Aaxk red brick. 
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However, there is an abundance of claj nearer at hand 
which contains Bufficient Iron to color the brick anj de- 
sired tint of red or brown. 

About one-fourth of a mile south of the city Is located u 
CKcellent bank of plastic bine clay which haa a thickness 
of from six to thirty feet The clay is oTerlain with fnMB 
ten to thirty feet of sand and gravel which may prevent its 
economical development The clay is finely laminated, 
very plastic, and apparently contains no Kravel. Directly 
nnd^neath the sand the clay has a yellowish gray (xAor 
but three or four feet deeper down the color is uniformly 
blue. It is thought that the clay would make an excellent 
Boft mud and perhaps stiff mad brick. 

The clay at the top contains more quartai sand than that 
near the bottom. However, if the clay trom the entire 
bank were used it is thought that the brick made therefrom 
would be very satisfactory. The location of the clay is 
such that the brick could be conveyed to the railroad for 
shipping without any nnreasonable expense. 

Laboratory Examination. — All of the clays f rwu this r^- 
lon have been ^amined in the laboratory of the Survey. 
The shales from the Halcyon district break down slowly 
when soaked in water but are as a rule very plastic whan 
wet The greenish blue shale consists of grains which 
vary in size from .25 mm. to about .003 mm. in diameter. 
The individuals are irregular and angular in outline. 
Quartz, kaolin, feldspar, mica, and chlorite are the pre- 
dominant constituents and are present in proportions 
which could not be determined with the microscope. 

The white or yellowish white shale slacks very slowly. 
When pressed with the fingers it forms a v^ry plastic 
sticky mass. Under the microscope it appears as a mass 
of many sized fi^ains with sharp angular outlines. The 
individuals range in size from .2 mm. to .003 mm. and leas 
in diameter. The preater part of the grains, however, are 
over .011 mm. in diameter. The grains have a sharp 
splinter? appearance and are far from eqai-dimensiooal in 
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shape. Kaolin, qnartz, iron oxide, and tremolite wa% 
obserred. It ia hardly possible to determine the propor- 
tions in which the different minerals are present. 

The clay which occnrs near the abandoned iron furnace 
shows a T»7 high percentage of iron oxide under the 
microscope. The individuals were unequal in size and ir- 
r^nlar in shape. Most of the grains are .014 nun. or over 
in size. The clay consists mainly of quartz, kaolin, mica, 
hornblende, and iron oxida 

The blue clay which occurs below the city slacks very 
readily in water breaking down into fine scales. When 
wet it is moderately plastic. Under the microscope it is 
found to consist of a het«r<^eneous mass of grains rang- 
ing in ^ze from .067 to .001 mm. In diameter. The in- 
dividnals are very generally rounded and cluster togethw 
nnder the field of the microscope. They all have a dirty, 
greenish brown color. The clay contains a considerable 
percentage of quartz In grains of moderate size, iron oxid^ 
and other mineral constituents wliich were obscured by the 
brown staining. 

The clay from Hall's Creek, which is not far from the 
Halcyon Brick plant, was found when examined under the 
microscope to consist of grains which vary in size from .1 
to .001 mm. in diameter. The indiyiduals have sharp, 
splintery, and in some cases almost crystal outlines. The 
indiTiduals have a greenish tint although remarkably clear 
and translucent Quartz, chlorite, kaolin and other unde- 
terminable minerals are present in varying proportions. 

The clay breaks down slowly in water and will require 
grinding before it .is sufficiently fine for the manufacture 
of brick. The clays are ail fairly plastic although not as 
much so as the samples examined from the Halcyon plant 
They have a grayish blue color and will undoubtedly bum 
red. 

The following are the chemical analyses of samples from 
this region: Nos. 117, 118, 119, 120, 121 are from the 
shales now being used at the Halcyon Brick Plant Kos. 
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11 and 12 are from Hall's Creek, and iNo. 13 is the plafiUe 
clay from the river below Black BiTor Falls. 





No. U7. 
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No. U9. 


No. 110. 
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GRAND BAPIDS, 

Grand Bapids is located in the central part of Wood 
County on the Wisconsin Biver. Two brick plants have 
been erected near this place. One is owned by Lessic and 
Sons and the oth^ by Seott and Alexander. 

The plant owned by Scott and Alexander, known as ihe 
Orand Ra/pids Pressed Brick Yard, is located at Sigd Sta- 
tion about three miles nOTthweat of the city. This yard 
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was opened in 1897 and has been operated each year since 
that time. The averase ontput during the last two years 
has been about 1,700,000 common brick per year. 

The clay occurs in a low, swampy tract of land near the 
railroad. The bank consists of fnxn one to two feet of 
sand at the top, three to fonr feet of blue day much dis- 
colored with yellowish brown streaJcs of iron oxid^ and 
abcnit six feet of decomposed granite schist. The best 
brick are said to l>e manufactured out of a mixture of the 
clay from the upp^ and lower parts of the bank. The 
clay is conveyed from the bank to the plant in dump cars 
operated by a cable and rerolving drum. The clay is 
mixed and tempted by passing tiirough two pug mills. . 
The brick are made in a Monarch soft mud machine^ dried 
on pallets under sheds, and burned in permanmt np draft 
kilns. The capacity of the dry sheds is 225,000 and t^at 
of the kilns one million. The clay burns red and it is re- 
ported that the brick will withstand a high heat. 

The transportation facilities are not good and for this 
reason the company hare been working under a disadvan- 
tage in placing tbeJr product on the market at a price 
which can compete with other factories. 

In the vicinity of Grand Rapids there are extensive areas 
of reeidual clay formed out of decomposed granite gneiss^ 
some of which is almost pure white and carries a high per- 
centage of plastic kaolin. The clay, however, is usually 
stained with a greater or less percentage of irtm (Kcide on 
accoont of which it is unsuitable for the mannfactore of 
white ware. The purest of the clays might, when mi^id 
with silica in proper prop<vtions, make a fire brick which 
would be suitable for many purposes. 

Mr. Alexander is contemplating moving the brick yard 
in which he is interested to a place where the white clay 
occurs and there begin the manufacture of refractory brick. 
The eetablishment of such an Industry at this place would 
provide manufacturers with a product which is at present 
fmly obtained outside of the state. Brick manufactured 
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ont of this clay will nndoabtedly be Bofflciently refractory 
for numy purpoacs for which Are brick are now naed. 

Laboratory Eisamination. — Three samplei of clay frwn 
nnworked banks in this vicinily were examined in the Sor- 
Tey laboratory. Two of the samples were vary ferraginona 
and the third was almost free from iron. The fermginooB 
samples were hard and slaty when dry and broke down 
Tery slowly in water. When ground and soaked with 
water the color of both was a deep brown. The mass was 
(mly moderately plastic. 

The microscopic examination shows that theae samples 
consist of qnartz, kaolin, mica, iron <nide^ and chlorite 
with possibly some tremolite. 

The grains differ greatly in size depending upon the 
grinding to which they have been subjected. They are ii^ 
regular in outline and have a splintery appearance. 

The third samite which had a grayish white color was 
streaked with a faint coloring of yellow Iron oxide: The 
clay has a puckery taste which is due to the presence of 
soluble iron and aluminum sulphate. The day slacks 
readily in water and is very plastic when wet 

Under the microscope the grains were observed to have 
Tery irregular, splintery outlines. They differ greatly in 
size but none are what might be cfilled coarse. 

The clay ccmsists mainly of quartz, kaolin, a small 
amount of iron, and probably some feldspar. The follow- 
ing are the chemical analyses of the three clays abore de- 
scribed. !Nos. I and II are the brown samples of shale and 
No. Ill is the white clay or kaolin. 
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No. I. 
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The deposits of clay in Uie vicinitj of Grand Baplds 
hare been discuBsed somewhat at length bj B. D. Irving in 
the third Tolume of the '^ramutctions of the Wisconsin 
Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters." The relation of 
these kaolin de^tosits to the underlying granite gneisB and 
the snperiuLposed sandstone is nicely shown in the accom- 
panying diagram which has been taken from this paper. 
The gneisses in this region have a wdl defined lamination 
or schistosity which strikes between N. 45° E. and N. 80" 
E. and dips abont 50° either east or west The beds of Pots- 
dam sandstone which are above the katriin are horizontal 
as shown in the accompanying illnstration. 

The following analyses, made by E. T. Sweet and pub- 
lished as a part of the report of R. D. Irving in the Acad- 
emy Transactions above referred to, represent very truti- 
fnlly the character of the residaal katdins of this r^on. 
In all M the samples there is a relatively high percentage of 
quartz and moderate amonnta of sodium and potascuum. 
The presence of from two to three and a half per cent of 
fluxes lessens very materially the refractory character of 
the days. 
15 
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STBTENS POINT. 

Stevens Point is located near the central part of Portage 
county on the Wisconwn river. The only brick yard at 
this place, which is owned and operated by the Langei- 
b«rg Brick ManDfaetDrlnK Company, la located cme and 
one-half milcB north of the city. The bank from which the 
clay is obtained consists of aboat three feet of surface clay, 
which appears to have been modified more or lees by water, 
and an indefinite thickness of decomposed schist, which is, 
in some places, so thoroughly disintegrated that it appears 
much like clay. Parts of the bank are thoronghly decom- 
posed but other portions contain large EKmi-decomposed 
blocks of granite gnrase which are still too hard to wcHrk 
without grinding. The bank is traversed by occa^<Hi&l 
dark brown streaks which consist almost entirely of Uack 
. mica. In one place the bank is intercepted by a band <rf 
XeA clay which has much the appearance of a decomposed 
greenstone dike. I believe, however, that the band is sin)- 

TnoMatiODi of tba Wlaeouln leadamj of Belanae*, irta, Kad Latton.VoI. in.p. tt- 
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plj an accttmnlation of claj from the surface which has 
filled what was formerly a wide crevice in the rock. Na- 
merouB vedna of white quartz are exposed in the hank. 
Dae to weathering these veins, which are in reality sheets 
of quartz, hare been mnch broken np. 

The clay of the more decomposed portions of the bank 
has a bluish color, while the schist underneath varies in 
cc^or from green and blue to yellow and red. The clay 
contains a considerable p<Htion of kaolin mixed with feld- 
spar, quartz, and mica. 

The brick which are mannfactnred from this clay are 
various shades of red, depending upon the portion of the 
bank from which the clay is obtained. 

The clay is conveyed to the works on dnmp cars oper- 
ated by a cable and winding drum. The clay is passed 
thron^h a pulverizer and two sets of cmshera From t^e 
crushefrs the clay goes directly into a pug mill, where it is 
mixed and tempered. The brick are made in a Sword ma- 
chine, dried in hacks on the yard, and burned In penna^ 
nent np draft kiln& 

After passing through the pulverize and crushers the 
clay still contains quartz gravel which causes the brick to 
crack in drying. This cracking is due to the differential 
shrinkage between the clay and the gravel. To work this 
clay properly it should be ground in a dry pan first and 
then screened, in order to remove or pulverize all coarse 
particles such as now occur In the clay. 

The capacity of the dry yard la 350,000 and that of the- 
kUns 1,400,000. It requires seven days to bum the brick, 
and about one half of a cord of wood is consumed for each 
thousand brick burned. 



Single is located in the east central part of Marathon 
Cionnty on the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad. The 
only brick plant at this place is owned by John Mngle 
of Wausau, and is known as The Clay Lumber Company's 
brick yard. ^ . _ 
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The baqk Irom wMcb the day is obtained cMigiate of a 
nuyiitg thiclcQeas of decomposed gmnita ge^aa covered 
witli a maximuiu thicknesB of three fe«t of eaad ajid grw^. 
UnderneatU Uie gravel and ma^ occurs a dark red, plaatic 
clay which ia from one to three feet in thickoess; three to 
four feet of dark blue clay; and an undetermined depth 
of dark blu^ partly decomposed gnriss. The clay which 
occurs directly alwTe the partly decomposed gn^sa voAb 
fwiest and best under the present arrangement. 

The clay Is conveyed from tjie bank to the brick pJant od 
cars run by a cable and winding drum. It is passed 
through a crusher and mixed in two Potts pag mills. The 
brick are made in an A. & C. Potta soft mud machine^ dried 
on pallets under aheds^ and burned in permanent up draft 
kilns. A Baymond hand re-preaa is used for making se- 
lect or Teneer brick. 

Thie yard was opened in 1893 and has been operated 
each year since that time The average annual ontpnt 
during the last three years has been about 1,000,000 brick. 
The brick show the effect of the quartz grav^ which works 
through the crusher and is moulded with the clay into the 
brick. The only way to successfully remove this gravd 
is to use a dry pan and screen. The use of this additional 
machinery will make tiie working of the clay m<H^ expen- 
sive but the brick will be better. As now manufactured 
. the brick have an excellent red color and are strong. The 
main objection to them is the sometimes rough faces which 
are nodesirable for front or veneer work. 

Laboratory Examination. — Three samples of clay from 
this place were examined in the Survey laborabH?. The 
sample which has a chocolate brown color slacks quite 
readily in water and is very plastic when wet The oth^ 
samples which have a bluish mt grayish green color slack 
Tcry slowly and are much lees plastic. 

The first mentioned sample consists of grains which are 
mainly lees than .0058 mm. in diameter. The individuals 
are angular in outline, although more regular than those 
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in the other two samples. The mineralB are deeply 
stained with iron oxide and their identity is somewhat un- 
certain. Quartz, mica, kaolin, and iron oxide are thought 
to be the main constituents. 

The other two samples were very much alike, the only . 
appreciable difference being in the percentage of iron 
oxide present The grains were all very regular and 
ranged in size from .1 mm. down to .001 mm. and less in 
diameter. The large grains appear to be scattered pro- 
miscnoudy in a nvass of very small flakes and splinters. 
The grains have a general greenish tint and are more or 
less stained with iron oxide: 

The largest part of these samples appear to be quartz, 
aJthoagh fcQdspar, kaolin, chlorite, and iron oxide occur in 
unknown proportions. 

The chemical composition of these clays is given in the 
following analyses. Ko. I is the chocolate brown clay and 
Nos. II and III are the blue or greenish gray clays, repre- 
senting the less decomposed gnriss. 





No. I. 


No. II. 


No. III. 


H^,C .. 


6.86 
52.60 
14.18 
16. oa 
068 
3 15 
0.36 
4.80 
0.80 
0,« 
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0.10 
4.60 
1.10 
0.33 
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0.31 
4.15 
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Ti5D.'.';;:::;;;;":;;;;::::;;;;::;::::: 


0.86 


Mra:::;::;::::::"::::::.::"::::::::: 


0.21 


Total 


100.21 


100.26 


100.30 



The clays from this vicinity could be used successfully 
for the manufacture of both stiff mud and dry press brick 
if selected properly from the banfe and worked in a thor- 
ough manner. 
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EAU CL&IEE. 



One of the very promising undeveloped areas of pre-Cam- 
brian shale occurs immediately east of the city of Ean 
Claire and along the Eau Claire river. The shales which 
occur in great quantities in this area are similar to those 
near Black Hirer Falls, now being used by. the Halcyon 
Brick Company. They are very much decomposed gnmsses 
of the pre-Cambrian formation. They extend along the 
river at intervals for a distance of about ten or twelve miles 
and are easily accessible at many places. The workable 
portions of the beds attain a maximum thickness above the 
level of the river of about thirty-five or forty feet, althongh 
in some places they are at or below the river level. They 
are^ however, sufficiently extensive to warrant the assertion 
that the supply is practically inexhaustible. 

The shales occur directly beneath the Potsdam sand- 
stone, or where the sandstone has been eroded away they 
occur underneath various thicknesses of river gravel 
Wherever it has been possible to obtain evidence^ it is ap- 
parent that the shales gradually pass downward into less 
and less altn-ed rock until the hard compact gneiss is 
reached. The shales have a laminated structure, often mis- 
taken for bedding, which has an almost vertical dip and a 
strike which is in some places N. 75 W. The shales are also 
traversed by numerous jointing planes, striking in variouB 
directions. 

Near the contact with the sandstone, or at the surface 
the shale is very soft, having most of the characteristics of 
clay. Deeper down it becomes harder but for a d^th of 
two to fifteen, and sometimes thirty feet, it is sufBcienflj 
soft, so that it can be handled with pick and shovd. Wher- 
ever it has remained exposed to the atmosphere for a rfiort 
time, it crumbles into a fine pulverulent or scaly mass. 

The shales differ very greatly in color in different parts 
of the exposures. Near the contact with the sandstone thty 
are ofteo white or but slightly streaked with iron oxide. A 
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foot (X two below the sandstone the shale may be purpl^ 
brown, green, blue or gray. Sometimes one may find brood 
bands of blue or greenish colored shale, alternating with 
bands of pnrple or reddish brown. The bands of light col- 
ored, almost white clay, are in some places quite estenaiva 

The shale difters in composition in different parta of tiie 
formation. It contains kaolin, quartz, mica, clilorite^ iron 
oxide, feldspar, and other minerals in leaser proportions. 
These minerals occur in indiTiduals that vary greatiy in 
size^ ranging from one-fifth to one-thousandth of a mm. in 
their greatest diameter. The outlines of the individnals 
are Irr^nlar and angular. 

The chemical ccHuposition of these shales will be found 
In Table I of the Appendix. The samples analyzed and 
tested were furnished by George T. Thompson of Eaa 
Claire who expects to establish a brick factory at this 
place. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



KAOUN. 

The kacdin depoBits within the state occur in two very 
different forms. The most widely distFibnted dejK>rits 
are the impure residual ela^s which are associated with 
the pr&Caml»rian schists, near the contact of tiiese rocks 
with the sandstone of the Potsdam formation. These de- 
posits occur in the vicinity of Grand Baplds, Eau Clairey 
Black Hirer Falls, Bice Lahe^ Stevens Point, and other 
places. As a rule the deposits contain considerable 
amounts of qnartz and iron oxide hut occa^onally thej are 
snflBciently free from these constltnents so tbat kaolin can 
be obtained by washing, which would be suitable for the 
manufacture of white ware. 

These deposits hare been considered in detail in the 
previous pages, with the exception of that which occors 
near Hice Lake and Eau Claire. 

Non-plastic Kaolin. 



The Bice Lake kaolin is found in the K. W. } of g. E. | 
of Section 19, Town 35, Bange 9 West, on property owned 
by Mr. Mallo. It occurs under a covering of about thirty 
feet of yellow clay and fragments of brown (ermginoas 
rock. The kaolin bed is reported to hare a thickness of 
seven feet. When the property was inspected in 1899 the 
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shafts Tfaich had been sudI: were not in a condition so that 
the deposit coold be examined. 

Bampled of the kaolin which were sent to the Surrey 
were fou&d to be practically devoid of plasticity. They 
were hard and yet somewhat crumbly. The Bamplee were 
interested with uamerous Que seame, the walls of which 
were stained with iron oxide 

A chemical analyds of this baolin showed it to be high 
' in aluminum. Its lack of plasticity, however, renders it 
altogether unsuitable for the manufacture of porcelain 
ware whrai aiKd alona 

This kaolin is thought to belong to a later formation than 
flie schists which occnr at Eaa Claire and other places. 
Howerer, its age has not been definitely determined. An 
analysis of this kaolin is given in table I of the Appendix. 

Plaatic Kaolin. 

The second and best known f(»in in which the kaolin oc- 
curs is a very plastic sedimentary depowt interstratlfled 
with sand. These deposits are yoting«' than the Rice Lake 
kaolin but are thought to be at least pre-glacial in age. 
These kaolins occnr mainly in the eastern part of Bt 
Croix County and tiie western part of Dunn County. A 
few of the many places where the kaolin may be obserred 
at or near the surface of the ground are ^own in the ac- 
companying sketch map. 



In the Ticinity of Glehwood the kaolin depoeits have been 
qnite thoroughly explored by H. J. Baldwin. It has never 
been my good fortune to have an opportunity to examine 
carefully the kaolin as it occurs in this vicinily, although I 
have made borings at several places, all of which show a 
variable thickness of kaolin. The beds are everywhere 
covered with boulder clay to a depth of from five to fifteen 
feet. 
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Samples from this region i^ow a very eicellent grade of 
clay. It is remarkably free from iron in some places, bat 
again it may be deeply stained with limonite. The chem- 
ical composition of this clay is given in table I of the Ap- 
pendix. 



Hersey is located in the sontheastern part of St Croix 
County OD the Chicago, St Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha 
Bailroad. About two miles. southwest of the village is lo- 
cated the plant of the Superior China Clay Comp&Dx, 
which is engaged in mininj? and washing white plastic 
kaolin. The plant which is one of the largest of its kind 
in the United States, was erected in 1893 and has been oper- 
ated each year since. The washing plant is located imme- 
diately at the mines and both are operated about seven 
months during the year, it being impracticable to operate 
the plant during the severe winter weather of this latitude. 

Depouts of kaolin occur in irr^ular beds and pockets 
in many places in the west«m part of Dunn County and 
in the eastern part of St Crcdx County. In some {dacet 
it is found near the surface and in others it is covered to a 
depth of thirty feet or more with boulder clay. The luu^n 
in ac»ne of the beds is pure white, while in other places 
it is deeply stained with yellow iron oxide. 

Very little of the clay that is mined by the Supa^or 
China Clay Company is stained with iron. That which is 
stained is carefully sorted and kept apart from the white. 
Among these deposits the clay which occurs at the greatest 
depth is the purest. The kaolin which is near the sorface 
occurs in lumps of boulder form and contains upwards of 
fifty per cent of free silica, while at a depth of about eight 
feet the kaolin occurs in parallel sheets or strata varyiof; 
in thickness from a few iuches to two feet or mora The 
sheets of clay are separated from one another by layers of 
white sand from a few inches to several feet In thickness. 
The beds near the surface seldom continue in oninter- 
rupted sheets, but are usually folded and broken in such 
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a manner as to lead one to auBpect that th^ have been sub- 
jected to preesura It is supposed that Uieae deposits were 
formed prior to the last glacial epoch and that the adrance 
of the ice has crumpled and folded the beds. 

The clay is loosened from the bank by the use of picks 
and shovels and carefully sorted by hand, all clay showing 
iron stains being thrown auda It ia placed in iron 
buckets, raised out of the pits by means of derricks, and 
loaded into dump carts in which it is conveyed to the wash- 
ing plant At the washing plant it is dumped onto a plat- 
form and shoveled into a pug mill, where it is mixed with, 
copious amounts of water and thoroughly disintegrated. 
From the first pug mill the clay passes into a second pug 
mill in which any remaining lumps of clay are reduced to 
a powder.' The thin slip which is thus formed out of the 
clay and water is conducted into long troughs through 
which it dowly flows for a distance of from 7,000 to 8,000 
feet These troughs are slightly inclined, the speed of Ute 
water bdng decreased as the outlet Is approached. At the 
end of these precipitating troughs the clay passes through 
a very fine screen by means of which all foreign material is 
removed. The dip is then run into a series of lai^e set- 
tling vata, the aggr^ate capacity of which la over 2,500,000 
gallons. 

As the clay passes into the precipitating troughs it con- 
tains a considerable quiuitity of white sand of all de$;rees 
of fineness which, owing to its greater specific gravity, 
is d^wsited in the bottom of the troughs as the slip slowly 
moves toward the settling vats. When the clay has settled 
to the consistency of thick cream it is drawn off into an 
nndei^roand tank from which it is pumped into filtear 
presses where it is subjected to an hydraulic pressure of 
from ninety to one hundred pounds. On account of the 
fineness of the clay and Its great plasticity the process of 
pressing the water ou^ of it is very slow, it taking from six 
to eight hours to fill a filter press. The clay comes from 
the filter presses in cakes or discs which weigh about 
twenty-five pounds and are loaded onto dryer cars whick 
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are run into a large steam tanneJ dryer where the claj is 
subjected to a steam heat of about 220 degrees P. for abont 
rixty hours. When the clay has been thoroughly dried it is 
taken from the dryer tunnda and crushed and packed in 
bags ready for shipment The company has a warehouse 
capacity sufficient to store about 5,000 tons of clay. The 
plant has a capacity of from thirty-five to forty tons of 
washed clay per day and an anonal capacity of frwn 4,500 
to 6,000 tons. 

During the process of washing the clay enormous qaanti> 
ties of almost pure white sand is removed and thrown into 
the yard from the precipitating troughs. This white sand 
is exceptionally pure and might be used in the mannfactore 
of glass or pottery. It is far better than most of the sand 
that is now being used for filtering purposes. 

The kaolin which is placed on the market by this com- 
pany is equal in quality to any of the eastern or southem 
products which have come und^ my observation. The 
clay has been analyzed both In the crude and washed con- 
ditions. The following analyses show the condition of tbe 
clay as it was b«dng mined In 1899. Sample I is the crude 
kaolin, and sample II is the washed product 
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Reference to the above chemical analyses shows that tbe 
percentage of iron is very low, being less than .07 in the 
sample of crude kaolin and less than .15 in the sample of 
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wajihed kaolin. The complex chemical compoBition of the 
washed baotiD may be partly due to the mineral constitu- 
ents cairied in the water used for washing the clay. The 
calcium, magnesium, sodium, and potassium may all have 
been derived from the water, although it is quite pcnsible 
that certain parts of the clay may contain a smalt per- 
centage of feldspar which would easily account for the 
presence of these elements. 

Farther examiaatiou of the crude clay in the laboratory 
shows that it slacks very readily in wat^, breaking down 
into a very plastic mass resembling slacked lim& Under 
the microscope the crude kaolin was observed to consist 
mainly of kaolinite grains, although numerous small grains 
of quartz were observed. The largest grains of kaolin were 
not over .0025 mm. in diameter. In the washed samples of 
kaolin very little quartz could be detected with the com- 
pound microscope Such quartz grains as were observed 
were very minute. This would indicate that the separa- 
tion in the washing process had been very thorough. 

The output of tlie plant has been largely consumed by 
the paper manufacturers of Wisconsin and Minnesota. It 
has been tested a number of times for the manufacture of 
porcelain and the reports made indicate that it is well 
adapted for this purpose. Prom my examination I believe 
that the clay is well adapted for the manufacture of porce- 
lain and sooner or later it will undoubtedly be used quite 
extensively for this purpose. 

EAn CLAIBE. 

Besides the kaolinic schists that occur in this vicinity 
there is also a limited area in the valley of tiie Eao Claire 
river in which considerable quantities of fine plastic kaolin 
occurs. This kaolin Is mixed with considerable fine quartz 
and is interstratifled with beds of sand. 

A proposition was at one time entered into by which 
this kaolin was to be utilized as a polishing powder. This 
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plan, however, nmer materialized and the kaolin i 
as it was, practically nntoached. 

Theee beds occur in the present valley of the Eaa Qaire 
river and are thought to have been derived originally trom 
the kaolinic schists which in some places constitute the bed 
<tf the river. 

When the schists occurring in this re^on are developed 
it is very probable that this partly washed ka<(din will be 
utilized. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



SHALES OF THE POTSDAM FORMATION. 

The base of the Potsdam formation in many places con- 
iAsta of alternating layers of tough plastic clay and sand- 
Btona In some places the clay has been distribnted 
through the body of the stone in snch a manner as to form a 
brown shale which has a maximum thickness of from seven 
to ten feet In most places, howerer, the clay layers are 
not over an Inch in thickness. Occasionally they measore 
from twelve to dghteen inches. 

At the present time these clays and shales are nowhere 
being used for the manufacture of brick or other clay 
wares. The only use to which the shale is being put is the 
construction of highways. The mixture of tough clays 
and moderately hard sandstone makes a roadway which is 
far superior to an Mrdiuaiy clay or sand road. 

This shale or day occurs at many places, chief among 
wliich are Merrillan, Durand, Black BiTer Falls, Eau 
Claire, Ndllsrille, and Fond du Lac In Douglas County. 



Merrillan is located in the north central part of Jack- 
• son County at the junction of the Chicago, Bt Paul, Min- 
neapolis and Omaha and Green Bay and Western Ball- 
roads. Almost the entire re^on in the vicinity of this 
cit^ is underlain with clay which has a thickness of three 
to eight feet The clay has either a bluish green or red- 
didi brown color and occurs Mther as an alluTlal deposit 
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or interlaminated with thin layers of Potsdam sandstone. 

The day which occurs on the farm of Robert Dnnlap 
was especially examined and found to be of excellent qoal- 
ity. The clay is high in aluminnm and ctMnparatively low 
in the alkalies. This clay Is not used at the present time 
but will nndoubtedly be developed for »ome purpose In the 
near future. 

Laboratory Examination. — The clay was examined in 
the laboratory and found to be hard when dry and vetj 
plastic when wet It has a sour taste dne to the presence 
of aJuminum sulphate. 

Under the microscope the clay is seen to consist <rf 
grains having irregular outlines, none of which are over 
.14 mm. In diameter. A greater part of the clay con- 
rists of grains under .004 mm. in diameter. The identificar- 
tion of the minerals is obscured by the iron oxide staJDi, 
although quartz and kaolin are recognizable. 

The following analyses give the chemical composition 
of the clay. Number I is the reddish brown clay and Num- 
ber II is the blue : 
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MISCELLANEOUS LOCAIJTIES. 

The clay or shale deposits which occur at Durand, Black 
Biver Falls, Eau Claire, and other places are not as prom- 
imng as those at Memllan. The clay occars in thinner 
layers and there is conseqaently a greater perceiitage of 
quartz sand. 

At Fond da Lac in Doaglas County the deport is a 
thinly laminated shale having a total thickness of from 
eight to ten feet The shale has never been developed. It 
IB situated near Superior and Duluth and ought to prove 
valuable for the manufacture of brick. 

The following is a chemical analysis of the clay and it 
win be seen that the proportions of alomina, ^ica, and 
the fluxes are such as to warrant the supposition that a 
good building brick could be manufactured therefrom. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CLAY DE- 
POSITS OF WISCONSIN. 

Although brick and stone have been nsed in Wisconun 
for a great many years in the construction of public build- 
ings and business blocks, they have not been used very gea- 
erally in the construction of residences. The forests have 
famished a much cheaper and more easily obtainable ma- 
terial and throughout the leogth and breadth of the state 
it has-been an almost aniTersal custom to construct houses 
out of pine lumber. In the places where lumber has been 
less abundant and biich hare been a common commodity 
residences and buEaness blocks have in part been built out 
of the latter material. However, the brick have as a rule 
been made without regard for beauty and the houses are 
void of artistic features. Common brick, irregular in sixe 
and with uneven, coarse faces, can scarcely be appealed t» 
as things of beauty. Only within the last few years have 
ornamental brick been used to any extent in this state: 
Common brick are entirely satisfactory for conc&Ued por- 
tions of masonry work, but for fronts to bnildings and 
other exterior parts, pressed brick and terra cotta should 
be used almost exclusively. 

The quantity of lumber available in Wisconsin is de- 
creasing each year and the prices have risen very rapidly. 
At present it is not difficult to foresee a time when lumber 
will be scarcer and more expenuve than brick and terra 
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2.43 



cotta. While tiie price of lumber has been adraucing the 
price ot brick has on the whole been going down. The im- 
proTcd methods of brick manufactare and the discovery of 
eoormons qnantitie& of clay hare not only tended to lessen 
the cost of prodnction bat hare also improved the quality 
of the brick. 

Wisconsin possesses clays which are adapted to the 
manafactare of all kinds of brick. There are but few lo- 
calities which do not have clay that will make a common 
iH'ick. There are several localities in which pressed brick 
of the ornamental type can be made to advantage and it is 
anticipated that soon this branch of the brick industry will 
have a much greater development than at present Im- 
proved methods of manufacturing common brick will an- 
doubtedly he constantly sought after bat the field of great- 
est development lies in the direction of ornamental brick. 

Drain tile have been used quite generally in the south- 
ern part of the state but the iwople of the north have not 
as yet seriously undertaken the task of draining large 
tracts of now useless swamp land. In the near future 
there will be a much greater demand for drain tile in this 
section of the state. 

Paring brick and sewer pipe are now obtained ezcla- 
sively from neighboring states. Attempts which have l>een 
made to manufacture vitrified wares in Wiscoasln have 
thus far been failures. However, most of these trials have 
heen made with a class of clays which are the least suitable 
of any that occur within the state. Enormous quantities 
of paving brick and sewer pipe will be consumed in Wis- 
consin, alone, during the next ten years and it will be well 
worth time and money to experiment with ev«ry clay 
which offers any possibility of l)eing suitable for the manu- 
facture of these product*. The most promising region in 
which to search for materials suitable for manufacturing 
these product* is through the central part of the state 
whe3!« the pre-Cambrian Ediales occur. 
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The shales which occur along the Eau Claire Rivo: give 
evidence of being wdl adapted for this parpose. Some of 
the sliale and clay which occnr in the vicinity of Black 
Hiver Falls in Jackeon County, at Pond du Lac in Doag- 
las County, at Menomcmie in Dunn County, at Whittlesey 
in Taylor County, and at other localities are almost equally 
as promising. It is thought that these clays, some of 
which axe not now being used, will soon be developed and 
that the chief products of the plants constructed will be 
ornamental and paving brick. The shales are very com- 
plex mineralogical and chemical compounds and can only 
be worked succesefuUy for the manufacture of paving 
brick by the most careful and painstaking methods. The 
clays and shales at some of the above mentioned localities 
are rather low in aluminum and for this reason may prove 
to be unsuitable for making the best quality ot vitrified 
ware. 

For the manufacture of t^e finer porcelain wares th^e 
is an abundance of very plastic white kaolin and pure silica 
in Dunn and St Croix Counties. Both are the very best 
products that are mined in this country today. In this 
r^on power is cheap but fuel is comparatively high. The 
markets of the northwest are open to any company that 
may locate in this kaolin region. Before many years it is 
hoped that someone will take advantage of these conditions 
and establish a much needed pottery. 

Many of the clays within the state are suitable for the 
manufacture of earthenware. The purer dq)owt8 of lacus- 
trine clays in the east and the alluvial de^sits of the south- 
em and central counties are wdl adapted to the manufac- 
ture of flower pots, cheap cuspidors, and sinular eartiien- 
ware products. 

In general, there are vest opportunities in Wisconsin for 
the development of the clay resources. Not brick alonc^ 
nor tile, nor sewer pipe, but earthenware and porcdain 
manufactories are among the future possibilities. 
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APPENDIX 1. 



METHODS EMPLOYED IN THE EXAMINATION OF 
THE CLAY DEPOSITS. 

IN THE FIELD. 

Nearly all of the clay deposits described in this re- 
port have been examined as they occur in the field. The 
depth of coyering, thickness of the different hinds of clay, 
and the occurrence of boulders, graTel, and similar impuri- 
ties were carefully recorded. Note was made of the posi- 
tion of the clay with respect to the rivers and lakes, the 
distance of ihe plant from railroad facilities, and the econ- 
omy of the methods of manufacture as employed at the 
brick and tile factories now in operation. 

Typical sami^eB trom one or more i>arts of the bank 
were collected and shipped by the owner to the laboratory 
for testing. These samples usually consisted of twelre to 
fonrterai inch cubical blocks and were taken as they oc- 
curred in the bank. Samples <^ the sand used for mould- 
ing and mixing with the clay were also sent to the labora- 
tory for examination. 

IS THE lABOSATOBT. 

Bmall samples were taken from the large boxes in the 
laboratory and carefully examined under a compound 
microscope to determine the phy^cal and mineralogical 
characteristics of the clays. The bulk of the clay was very 
carefully mixed and quartered, a small portion being set 
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aude for the chemical analyses, the remainder b^ng re- 
tained for mailing physical tests. 

The physical tests have not yet been completed and the 
discnssion of this phase of the subject is deferred nntil the 
publication of the second part of the bulletin. 

The chemical analyses have been performed and cfHnpn- 
tations of the rational analysis made. The method of 
malting these determinations is 0.vea betow in the report 
of Mr. S. V. Peppel, chemist for the Snrvey. 

THE CHEMICAL ANALYSES.* 

MetJtod of Sampling. 

The clays which were obtained from the various com- 
panies in the state were dried sufQciently so that th^ 
would break up readily and thrai carefully sampled in the 
following manner: 

The clay was spread on an oil cloth and broken up with a 
wooden mallet on a cement floor. Atter the sample had 
been reduced to particles the size of a grain of wheat it 
was thoroughly mixed and quartered uutil a sample of 
about one-fourth of a pound remained. This was again 
crashed and quartered until there remained about tfairty 
grains, which was ground very fine in a pwcdain mortar. 
By handling the sample in this manner no extraneous 
material was introduced unless tiirough the abrarion of the 
mortar which would only increase the percentage of 
silica. 

Moisture. 

Many of the clays were so moist when received in the 
laboratory that they could not be sampled without first 
drying artificially. Under these conditions determination 
of the hygroscopic water could not have much wgnificance. 
To the practical clay worker, unless he is using clays which 
are dried at a uniform temperature the determination of 

* B7 B. V. Peppel, Chemiat 
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the free moiBture is of no value because of the constantlj 
changing conditions of the atmoephere which leave the 
clay saturated with water one day and almost dry the next 
Therefore it waa thought best to dry all the samples at a 
temperature of 110° C. for one hour aad bottla The 
samples thus dried were not allowed to stand any consid- 
erable time before being used. From a scientific stand- 
point it may be preferable to determine the free or hygro- 
scopic moisture by drying a weighed portion one hour at 
110° C. and computing the percentage of loss by weight 
When a determination of the hygroscopic moisture is made, 
the percentages in the analysis ^ould be calculated on the 
basis of the dry sampla 

Loss on Ignition. 

Two portions weighing one gram each should be weighed 
out of the thirty gram sampla The operator should exer- 
cise great care in selecting and weighing these portions in 
order that they shall represent the average composition of 
the sample. A wrigfaing tube, while desirable in many 
ways, ^ould not be used unless the sample has been care- 
fnlly sized through a 100 to 120 mesh weve, since the 
coarser particles will be poured out first Even when 
carefully sized the heavier minerals or those having the 
highest specific gravity will leave the tube first, so that two 
samples weighed from the same tube will not give Identi- 
cal analyses. The plan followed in this report was to 
spread the entire sample on a clean piece of glazed paper, 
mix thoroughly with a spoon or spatula and take small 
portions of clay from all parts of the pile and place directly 
into the pan and wdgh. This method will yield all the 
duplicates desired. 

The loss on ignition is determined by heating one of the 
one gram samples in a platinum crucible of known weight 
for twenty or thirty minutes over a Bunsen bumrar and for 
thirty to forty-five minutes over a blast or until the weight 
is constant The loss occasioned thereby represents the 
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combined water, or water of crystallization, organic mat- 
tar, carbon dioxide, and aulphnr dioxide. The oth^ one 
gram portion is placed in a second platinum crucible for 
fusion. This second porticm is not alto^ther neceesarj 
«nce the residue aiter loss on ignition of the first sample 
may be used equally as well. To the ignited or fresh 
samples, whichever is used, add one-fourth to one-faalf 
gram of nitric acid and eight grams of sodium carbonate^ 
place it over a Bunsen burner in an inclined position (5° 
to 10°), cover, and raise the heat gradually for ten to 
tiSteen minutes until the highest heat attainable Is reached. 
?he sample should remain ov^ the bumw fifteesi minates 
or more hut not uecessarily until the sample haa completdy 
melted or become quiet The crucible containing the sam- 
ple is then placed over a strong blast where it is left for 
about five minutes after all bubWes have ceased to be given 
off and the mass has become very fluid. The lid is then 
carefully removed from the crucible and turned upsids 
down on a clay triangle stool or other convenient support 
which will not attack hot platinum. The crucible is lifted 
with tongs and the fluid caused to rotate and mix in the 
crucible so that any undecompoeed mineral particles will 
be detached aod taken into solution. The operator ^ould 
continue to rotate the crucible so that the fusion while co(d- 
ing will be spread over as much of the inside surface of the 
crucible as possible which will facilitate its removal by 
water. When the fusion has solidified, plunge the cruci- 
ble into cold distilled water as far as possible without 
wetting the inside. This sudden cooling of the fusion 
causes it to crack so that it can be more easily removed 
from the crucible. 

When cool the crucible and lid are placed in a four incb 
casserole covered or nearly covered with hot distilled water, 
and removed to the hot plate where the tMnperature is 
maintained just below that which will cause bumping. 
Ha% the fusion is given time to soak loose from the crud- 
bla After the fusion has softened, a glass rod may b9 
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used to loosen it The rod, howerer, must be used with 
ihe greatest care or the cmciMe will be injured by scratch- 
ing or indenting. 

Determination, of th^ Silica, SiOt. 

After the fusion has been loosened from the crucible bottt 
the crucible and lid are washed off with hot water and 
the last traces of the fusion in the crucible are dissolved 
with a very little hydrochloric acid. In case the crucible 
or lid is stained with iron, as often happens, add hydro- 
chloric acid to the crucible, cover and warm gently. The 
volatilized bydrochloric acid condensing on the ltd and 
-sides will remove the stains. This and the washings 
are added to the fusion care being exercised to avoid loss 
by spattering when the acid comes in contact with the al- 
kali of the fusion. If any of the fusion is still hard let 
the casserole remain on the hot plate until by crashing and 
soaking it is all soft If the next step, which is the addi- 
tion of hydrochloric acid, be taken while the fusion is hard 
and lumpy, the silica thrown out by the hydrochloric acid 
tends to form a coating over a part of the soluble salts and 
thus protects them from solution. The result is an impure 
silica which gives a high residue of volatilization. 

The cover glass is kept on the casserole and hydrochloric 
acid is added until the color of chloride of iron develops 
after which about five to ten c. c. more is added and the car- 
bon dioxide boiled out A few minutes boiling is ordina- 
rily sufficient The cover is then removed and the spatters 
washed into the casserole. The casserole is placed on a 
water bath, evaporated to dryness, and freed from odOT of 
hydrochloric acid. Dissolve in fifteen c. c. of hydrogen 
hydroxide, let it set five to thirty minutes, working acid to 
all parts of the casserole, add hot water until the casserole 
is about two-thirds full, cover, boil hard for a few mimites 
to make the ^lica more granular, allow silica to settle, fil- 
ler through a 9 cm. ashless filter and wash with hot water. 
Place the filtrate and washings on water bath in the same 
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caasepole, eraporate to dryness again, add hydrochloric 
acid as before and two or three drops of nitric acid, boU, 
filtM", and wa^ as before, asing a talZ beaker of about 450 
c. c. capacity. The nitric acid added above was to insure 
the complete oxidation of tiie iron and avoid the necessty 
of boiling just before precipitating witi ammonium hy- 
droxide. This saves much time and avoids the danger of 
loss from bumping while boiling in the beaker. 

The precipitate of silica which may contain traces of iroa 
chloride, calcium chloride, titanium oxide, and phosphor- 
ous pentoxide^ is now removed* and ignited edther wet c* 
dry. If wet, care must be taken to avoid snapping out by 
n»Dg a very small flame until dry. To ignite either the 
wet or dry precipitate the filter paper Is taken tip and 
fcJded so as to envelop the entire precipitate. It is thm 
placed in the bottom of a platinum crucible so that the 
paper will not fly open when heated. The crucible is in- 
clined at an angle of about forty-five degrees and ignited 
gently over a Bunsen burner until the paper is entirely con- 
sumed. The heat is then increased until all within the 
cmcible is white. It is then removed to the blast and 
heated to constant weight If the silica is as high as 70 
per cent it may require half a day over the blast to bring to 
constant weight For this precipitation and for all others 
that are to be weighed ashless filters should be used. 

Volatilization of Silica, ( SiOi ) . — After the above precip- 
itate has been ignited and weighed as above described the 
silica is moistened with a few drops of water from a sprits 
fiask, care being taken not to blow out any of the preciin- 
tate from the crucible with the air which precedes the How. 

■ Many prefer, for aiUca determlnBtlon, evaporating to dryness 
ODce on water batb and baking In a hot air oves, at 110* to IIS* C, 
until free from hydrochloric acid, Instead of taking to dryness twice. 
However, the method described was followed for several months, and 
our experience would Indicate that the residue from the Tolatilliatlon 
of silica and the silica left with the ferric oxide and alumina are both 
smaller than by the customary method. 
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of water. Add ten drops of strong sulphuric acid and one- 
fourth to one-third of a crucible of hydrofluoric a«id.* 
Heat at a very low temperature until dry, ignite strcHigly 
over the Buneen burner for fifteen minutes and over the 
blast for ten minutes, cool and w^gh. Deduct the weight 
of the residue from the total weight of silica and add to 
weight of ferric oxide and alumina, both of which ^onld 
be ignited in same crucible Should milky opalescence ap- 
pear near the end of the evaporation of the hydrofluoric 
acid it is very good evidence of the presence of both titan- 
ium oxide and phosphoroofl pentcaide In appreciable quan- 
tities."* 

If no errors have been made in the preceding work the 
Ti^ume of the first filtrate, about 200 to 250 c. c. which con- 
tains the possible iron, aluminum, manganese, calcium^ 
magnesium, and the salts due to the fuNon, will be about 
right for the precipitation of Fe (OH), and Al (OH),. 

Determination of the Ferric Oxide, (Fct O^) and Alumi- 
num Oxide, (Alt OgJ. 

Ordinary Method. — Heat the above filtrate, add a light 
excess of ammonium hydroxide, and bml for a few minutes. 
While rairang to a bcnling temperature do not allow the 
precipitate to settle, otherwise there is danger of breaking 
the beaker. After boiling allow the precipitate to settle 
ajid then draw off a portion of the flltrate by decaotation 
into a 500 c. c. beaker and set aside for further determina- 
Uons. 

If any of the precipitate is drawn over it must be filtered 
out, washed, and weighed with the iron and alumina. The 

* Hydrofluoric acid makes a very polsoaoua bum and tberefore 
should be added with caution to the contents of the crucible whlcb are 
now warm from the action of the sulphuric acid on the water. Care 
ahould also be exercised to avoid breathing tlie fumes of the hydro- 
fluoric acid which are given off freely when it is added to the con- 
tents of the crucible. 

" Hlldebrand, BuL 118, U. S. O. S., pp. 88 and 40. 
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precipitates consisting of Al(OH)8, Fe(OH)„ TiO» and 
P, Ob should be washed four or fire times b; decantation 
with hot water. The washings should be placed in a t^i 
or twelve inch evaporating dish and concentrated.* Dis- 
solve the washed precipitate in hydrochloric acid, add two 
drops of nitric acid, boil, and precipitate with ammoniam 
hjdroxlde as before, adding all washings to those in the 
evaporating dish. If during the washing the precipitate 
does not settle readily add a few drops of nitric acid. 

It is preferable to wash by decantation, as above de- 
scribed, because no time is lost in boiling out the excess of 
nitric acid. The small amount of precipitate which may 
chance to be drawn over into the evaporating dish does not 
vitiate the results since all nitric acid is boiled out in the 
concentration, and the precipitate which comes over is dis- 
solved and re-precipitated. Borne chemists prefer to wash 
several times by decantation and then throw on a filter and 
complete the washing by suction. The nature of the pre- 
cipitate is such, however, that, unless suspended in water, 
it will adhere closely to the channel, thus preventing ccan- 
plete washing although the washings may show no trace 
of chlorine. 

When washed the precipitate is transferred to an eleven 
centimeter filter and drained. Any particles which may 
adhere to the beaker are dissolved with a little hydrochlcMric 
acid and added to the washings. Add one drop of nitric 
acid to the washings, concentrate to 30 to 50 c. c. and wash 
out into a small beaker. 

Precipitate with ammonium hydroxide, avoiding more 
than a slight excess, boil, fllteir on a small filter, and wa^, 
allowing filtrate and washings to run into the first portion 
which was drawn off by decantation. If the work has been 

•A Terr convenient Inatrument for these decantatlons 1b b BlpUob 
made hy aftachlng a tew Inches of soft rubber tubing closed with an 
ordinary pinch cock to the longer ann of a bent glsss tube. Use tb« 
same siphon throughout the determination. It need onlr be charged 
once for each determliiatl(»i. 
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carefully executed the total volume of this filtrate ought to 
be about 200 to 300 c. c* The precipitate which was ob- 
tained may be ignited when wet but there ie less danger of 
accident if dried first. The ignition is performed in the 
same manner as described above for eilica. When the per- 
centages of F^ Og and AIj Og are high this ought not to re- 
quire over one hour and a half.t This ignited precipitate 
contains Fe^O,, Al^Oa, PaOa, TiOj, ajid traces of SiOj. 

Bisulphate Fusion. 

To obtain the silica from this precipitate, make a second 
titration for Fe* Oj, and determine TiO,. The precipitate 
should be mixed with about 6 grams of KHSOi, slowly 
heated and fused in the same crucible. In fifteen minutes 
the fusion should be liquefied. Should the precipitate float 
on the fluid bisulphate or adhere to the sidee of the crucible^ 
it should be washed down by rotating the crucible gently 
without removing the lid. Increase the heat gradually un- 
til the fusion has a faint red color. This will require from 
one to two hours^ depending upon the quantity of water 
contained in the bisulphate. Continne heating until no 
black specks are visible and the fusion boils quietly. The 
heat should be increased very carefully owing to the ten- 
dency which this fusion has to boil over. If the bisulphate 
is satisfactory this fusion requires very little attention 
and ought not to consume more than three houra. Much 
of the bisulphate, however, is not entirely free from water 
and for this reason the fusion may require flve or six hours 
and almost constant care to keep it from frothing over the 
sides. When looking into the crucible during fuwon the 
lid should be kept above the crucible so that it may catch 
any particles which may be thrown upwards. The fu^on 

* If the calcium oxide Is low 200 c. %. Is tbe rlsht quantity; It hlsn. 
SOO c. c 

-|-For precanUoDB In IgnlUng thla precipitate, B«e Talbot'e Qnaatl- 
tatlve Chemical Analrees, p. 30. 
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should be hot enough to expel the snlphnr dioxide fames 
when the lid i» raised. 

After the fusion is complete the crucible is inclined about 
45° and cooled. The fudon is detached from the crucihle 
by adding a little water and then transferred to a uuall 
beaker. The crucible is washed clean with a little hot 
water and 60 c. c. of dilute sulphuric acid {J of Hi SO^ to 
4 HiO) is added to the fu^on. This mixture ought to 
stand over night but if used immediately should be warmed 
until dissolved. Filter, ignite, weigh, and volatilize the 
silica with hydrofluoric acid. Add the loss of w^ght to 
silica as a correction and deduct from total weight of F^ 
0„ Alt 0„ etc. 

Ferric oxide, (Fci O,) hy KMnO^ titration. 

Add 10 c. c. of sulphuric acid to the filtrate, warm and 
pass through a modified Jones reductor,* which has been 
previously prepared by pouring a funnel full of warm di- 
dilute sulphuric acid and pour through the reductor. Pour 
200 to 250 c. c. more through the reductor to wash it out 
and leave a little in the funnel. Titrate the iron witii 
standard KMnO* while warm. If air is allowed to get into 
the reductor the result is unreliable and it must be thr- 
oughly washed with dilute sulphuric acid before making 
another determination. 

Determination of Titanic Acid (TiOiJ. 

To estimate the titanium transfer the solution in which 
the Fes Og was determined into a 500 c. c. flask and make up 
to exactly 500 c. e. Mix thoroughly and pour out 100. c. c 
into a Nessler tube. To this portion add seven to eight c. 
c. of strong sulphuric acid and about two c. c. of hydrc^en 
hydroxide. Prepare a standard by taking a little less than 
100 c. c. of distilled water and add seven to eight c c. of 

* Tbe modified Jonas reductov is daacribed by A. A. Blsir in " Cbsinicsl 
Analraea of Iron. 3nl Edition, p. 90. 
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strong Bulphuric acid, two e. c, of hydrogen hydroxide, and 
sufficient standard TiO) to make the solution the same 
color aa the sample. If necessary add distilled water un- 
til the Tcdume of the solution in both tubes is the sama 
Compare the color with that of the solution to be estimated, 
taking precaution to observe both undOT the same condi- 
tions of light and depth. Add sufficient TiO, solution to 
bring the standard to the same color as the solution esti- 
mated. Observe the number of c. c. of standard solution 
used and calculate from this the weight of titanic oxide In 
the sample. 

If the color of the fusion shows more than a trace of 
manganese it will be necessary to make the first precipita- 
tion of iron and alumina by the basic acetate process which 
is as follows: 

Determination of Iron and Alumina as Basic Acetates. 
In taking up the second silica evaporation in hydro- 
chloric acid add three or four drops of nitric acid and 15 
c. c. of dilute hydrochloric acid (3 of HCL to 2 H,0), boil, 
allow SiOj to settle and finally filter and wash. To the 
cold filtrate cautiously add solid NaaCO, keeping cover 
over the beaker until the appearance of a reddish brown 
color. Then add a solution of Na^CO,, .drop by drop, un- 
til the precipitate which is formed is not dissolved by vigor- 
ous stirring and allowing to stand. Add hydrochloric 
acid drop by drop and stir vigorously, allowing it to stand 
two or three minutes between drops until the precipitate 
dissolves. Only two or three drops should be required 
for this purpose. Add one-fourth to one^half c. c. acetic 
acid and one to one and a half grams of sodium acetate 
and bring to a boil auickly. Boil briskly for not more than 
ten minutes taking precautions against bumping before 
ebolution begins. Let the precipitate settle and carefully 
draw off a portion of the filtrate into a beaker in which cal- 
cinm is to be precipitated. Wash tour or five times with 
hot water by decantation, concentrating the washings as in 
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the case of the ammonium hydroxide precipitation. If the 
water becomes cold while washing a small part of the ace- 
tate precipitate will be taken into eolutioo and the filtrate 
will become cloudy. Tranrfer the precipitate to an deven 
centimeter filt«: and wash twice with hot water. Return 
the precipitate to the original beaker by nsing a stream <^ 
hot water. Wash the filter first with dilute hydrochloric 
acid and then with water, turning the washings into the 
beaker which contains the precipitate Preserve the filter 
for draining the subsequent KH* OH precipitate. Dissolve 
the basic acetates in hydrochloric acid and add a few drops 
of HNOj. Boil and proceed in the second precipitate ac- 
cording to the ordifiary process of precipitation of Fe 
(OH), and Al(OH), by NH, OH. 

Determination of the Oxide of Manganese. (MnO.) 
If the combined washings from the iron and alumina are 
more than 250 c. c. th^ should be concentrated to about 
this Tolume. To this cold filtrate safacient NH^OH 
should be added to make it slightly allcaline. Add eight to 
ten drops of bromine, stir, cover, and allow to stand, adding: 
a little bromine water from time to time until the man- 
ganese has separated out Boil until all the bromine is ex- 
pelled and filter, washing the precipitate thoroughly with 
hot water. Ignite the precipitate and weigh in a porcelain 
crucible as Mn^ O4 and calculate MnO. In this ignition as 
in all others here described be careful to avoid reducing 
conditions. 

In case there is from three to four per cent of manganese 
the precipitate should be treated as directed by Blair in 
"Chemical Analysis of Iron," 3rd edition, p. 112. By this 
method the manganese is dissolved and re-precipitated aa 
manganese ammonium phospbata 
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Determination of the Calcium. 

If the combiDed filtrates from iron, aluminam, and man- 
ganese are much more than 250 c' c. concentrate to that 
volume. Bring the filtrate to the boiling point and pre- 
cipitate calcium by adding to the boiling solution 40 c. e. 
of a saturated boiling solution of {NHJCj O* diluted with 
an equal volume of water. Remove the solution to a warm 
place and allow it to stand from five to thirty minutes. By 
this time all the calcium should be precipitated and the sty- 
lotion clear. If tiie quantity of calcium is six per cent or 
less the solution may be filtered, washed thoroughly in hot 
water, and ignited over a Bunsen burner and blast to a con- 
Btant weight, which may require two or three hours. The 
calcium is then weighed as calcium oxide, CaO. On ac- 
count of the hygroscopic nature of calcium oxide, the 
weighing should be made as soon as It is cool. When re- 
igniting the calcium oxide it should be kept over the blast 
at least one or one hour and a half, otherwise the weight 
obtained may be higher than in the first instance. 

If the filtrate should contain more than six per cent of 
calcium it should be filtered and washed with hot water. 
The bulk of the precipitate should be transferred with a 
stream of hot water to the beaker in which the precipita- 
tion was mada The precipitation is then dissolved by 
adding dilute hydrochloric acid (1:1) through the filter 
into the beaker containing the precipitate and the filter 
is thoroughly washed with hot water. To the dissolved 
precipitate add 5 to 10 c. c. ( NH4 ) i dO, and re-precipitate 
with NH4OH, avoiding any excess. FUter through a 
weighed gooch crucible, wash with hot water, and dry at 
110° to 115° C. to constant weight (1 to IV2 hours). 
Wedgh as CaCaO* H^O which contains 0.3836 CaO. 

As far as is known this method of weighing calcium has 
not been in general use by commercial chemists. Fresenius 
gives the composition as CaCaO, HjO when dried at 100* 
C. and we have repeatedly checked to within .02;^ and closer 
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by dissolving and re-precipitating, weighing botli as the 
oxide and the solphata 

The oxalate of calcium above obtained may be converted 
into the sulphate and weighed as described by ProfessOT 
N. W. Lord in "Notes on Metallui^cal Analysis," p. 11, 
or as described by W. H. Hess in the "Journal of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society," Vol XXII, p. 477. Howe^^er, the 
previously described method has been found to be fully a> 
Jiccurate and is much more rapid. 

If calcium is high it is absolutely necessary to re-precipi- 
tata The first precipitate of CaCiO« always contains some 
magnesium which is re-dissolved as a part of the filtrate 
tnhen the second precipitation is made.* 

Determination of Magnesium Oxide. (MgO.) 
The combined filtrates are rendered slightly acid by the 
addition of hydrochloric acid and then concentrated to 
200 to 400 c. c. according to the amonnt of magnesium ex- 
pected. The filtrate is thoroughly cooled and 10 c. c. of 
strong NHtOH are added. The magnesinm is then pre- 
cipitated by adding drop by drop a saturated solution of 
NaHPO, at the same time starring the filtrate. If the 
magnesinm is under five per cent, from 4 to 6 c. c. will be 
sufficient If it is much higher from 9 to 11 c. c. will be 
required. The solution should contain about one and a 
half times the amount of Na^HPO* needed to precipitate 
the magnesium. A considerable excess of Na«HP04 tends 
to retard precipitation and if very great, it may even pre- 
vent complete precipitation. After the reagents are added 
the solution ^ould be stirred vigorously until it is evi- 
dent that all the magnesium is precipitated. This will re- 
quire from three to ten minutes. Add to the solution one- 
tenth of its volume of strong (90<£) NH«OH, stir well, and 
let it stand for ten or twelve hours. Filter through a 
weighed gooch crucible, wash with the solution for wash- 

*Bee W. Crook3"<SelectUeULod8mOtiemIcal AnalTaia," p. 6t. 
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lag mapiesia described under Bolutions, and ignite to red- 
ness over tte Bunsen burner. Place the precipitate over 
the blast for tea minutes and weigh as MgiPjO,. If all 
the magnesium has ooL been precipitated it will show after 
standing for a short tima This precipitate probably acta 
slightly on the platinum crucible in which it is ignited, 
but not to such an extent as to vitiate the detenninataonsL 
The magnesium ammonium phosphate may be filtered in a 
paper filter and ignited to Mg,P,07 in a porcelain crucible 
nMng a little HNO, to aid in oxidizing the filter paper. 
The weight of the MgO equals the weight of the Mg,P,OT x 
0.36212. 

J. Lawrence Smith's Method of Alkali Fusion. 

Unless it is suspected that the alkalies are very low, 0.5 
grams of the clay is mixed with a trifle over 0.5 grams of 
NHiCL and well ground. Weigh out six grams of CaCO,, 
coat the bottom and sides of a platinum crucible with a 
portion, and keep out sufficient for a thin coating on top of 
the clay, and mix the balance with the sample in the agate 
mortar. Transfer the sample to the crncible and cover 
with the CaCOg reserved for the purpose. A tight fitting 
Hd is then placed on the crucible and it is heated gently un- 
til the excess of NH.CL is volatilized. Usually five min- 
utes is sufficient. The lower half of the crucible is then 
heated to dull redness and the temperature held at that 
point for about one hour. Cool and remove the sintered 
mass to a four inch casserole. Should the mass stick to 
the crucible a little water may be added to set it free. 
Never gouge it out. Set the fusion on a cool part of the 
hot plate to digest 

Wash out the crucible with hot water. Add 5 to 10 e. c. 
of strong hydrochloric acid, cover and warm to remove 
traces of iron. When the solution is complete wash the 
crucible into a small beaker and preserve the washings 
for the subsequent determination of iron. When the fusion 
has thoroughly disintegrated, which may be aided by using 
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a heavy glass rod or porcelain pestle, vaah five times by 
decantation through an eleven centimeter filter using only 
a small quantity of water each time and bringing it to a 
boil before filtering. Transfer the precipitate onto a fil- 
ter and wash ustil a five-inch casserole has been filled with 
the washings. 

CombtTwd Chlorides. (KCl and NaCl.) 
Concentrate the filtrate to about half its volume and add 
several grams of Bo!id{NH,)i CO,.* When the solutJcni 
has become quiet boil and concentrate to 30 or 40 c. c. Add 
a few drops of NH.OH and a little more (XHi)2 CO, 
wther dry or in solution. Filter through a nine centimeter 
filter into a four inch casserole and wash with hot water 
until the casserole is full. Concentrate to 5 or 10 c. c, add 
two drops of NH.On and five to mx drops of newly pre- 
pared saturated solution of ( NH. ) , CO,, and filter through 
a seven centimeter filter into a platinum dish. Wash with 
small qoantitiee of hot water until the volume is increased 
to about 100 c. c. Evaporate to perfect dryness on the 
water bath, and ignite to espel ammonia salts, taking care 
to avoid snapping. Heat until the salts just fuse and not 
beyond a dull red. Talie up in a little water and add one 
drop of NHiOH and three drops of (NHJ, CO.. Filter 
into a tared platinum dish, wash until the volume is in- 
creased to 75 or 100 c. c. and add three to four drops of 
HCI. Evaporate to dryness on a water bath and add a lit- 
tle water. If all the salts do not dissolve, filter, wash, add 
two drops of hydrochloric acid and evaporate to drynesB 
again. If all dissolves, filtering is unnecessary. Add two 
drops of hydrochloric acid and evaporate to dryness ig- 
nite, expelling ammonium salts, and heat to point of fu^on 
of the double chlorides, and weigh observing the same jtr^ 
cautions as before. Weigh as KCl and NaCl. 

* Owing to the marked aolubilltj of glass in a stroog solutioD of am- 
■Doninm carboDftte it is much better to use the solid for the first and 
largest addition of (NH4), CO, to avoid the introduction of the < 
from the dinsolved glass. 
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Determination of the Potash. (KiO.) 
Wash the double chlorides into a small beaker. If not 
almost clear, filter and add two to four c. c. PtCl solution, 
depending upon the quantity of the double ebiorides. 
Evaporate to dryness either on water bath or on a cool 
part of the liot plate, care bdng exercised to avoid spatter- 
ing. Filter through a weighed gooch crucible and wash 
the precipitate with dghty per cent of alcohol, the first 
three or four times by decantation. Dry twenty-five min- 
utes at 110° to 120° C, weigh as K,PtCI, and calculate 
K^O. Also calculate the KCI and deduct from the weight 
of the combined chlorides ( KCI + NaCl ) . This will leave 
the weight of the NaCi from which the NajO is calculated. 
Unless the rea^nts used in the alkali determinations are 
known to be absolutely pure a blank must be run along 
with each determination, provided the blank is not already 
known. 

Weight of K,0 = Weight of K^PtCl, x . 19395 
Weight of KCI = Weight of K,PtCl, x 0.30696 
Weight of Na^O = Weight of NaCl x . 530T7 

Determination of Ferric Oxide (FeJ},) hy K^Cr^Oj 
Titration. 
Ferric oxide may lie determined by removing the bulk of 
the fusion from the filter and dissolving in hydrochloric 
acid, traces from the filter being dissolved with the hy- 
drochloric acid kept from the cleaning of the crueibla 
Wash the filter six or seven times with hot water, keeping 
solution as small as possible. Add 40 c. c. hydrochloric 
acid, boil, reduce with SnCIj, cool, add thirty to forty c.c. 
saturated solution HgCU and titrate with standard 
KjCpiOj solution, using a one per cent potassium ferri 
cyanide solution as an indicator. This indicator should 
be freshly prepared for each set of titrations. 
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Determination of the Sulphuric and Phosphoric Acidt. 
To determine sulphuric and phosphoric acids it is best 
to make another fnsion, using two grams of the clay, fouiv 
teen to fifteen grams of NaiCOi and one-half gram of 
KNOf Mix a greater part of the fiax in the cmciUe with 
the clay and cover with the remainder to preyent the es- 
cape of oxidized salphnr. Proceed with the fusion almost 
as before. A fire-inch cass^ole will be better for the ex- 
traction of this fusion. When thoroughly disintegrated 
wash several times by decantatloa through a filter and then 
throw the fusion into the filter and wash five or six times 
with hot water. Where both sulphur and phosphoric acid 
are low this treatment will dissolve all bat very mlunte 
traces. Divide the filtrate into two equal parts, osing cal- 
librated, graduated flaska 

Determination of Sulphur. (S.) 
Place one-half of the filtrate in a casserole, "and if the 
ebolution Is colored by Mn-iNaiOs, add a few drops of alco- 
hol. Filter and wash well with hot water. Add hydro- 
chloric acid to the filtrate till just acid, and evaporate it to 
dryness carefully, and dry at 100° C. Now add 5 c. e. <rf 
HCl first diluted with its own volume of water. Warm 
and add 50 c. c. of HiO, heat until all is dissolved but a 
little SiOi, filter and wash. The filtrate should not exceed 
100 c. c. ; if it does, concentrate it Now heat to boiling 
and add 5 to 10 c. c. of a ten per cent solution of BaClj pre- 
viously diluted with 10 or 20 c. c. of water and heated. Stir 
and let the precipitate of BaSo, settle."* When clear, fil- 
ter into a weighed gooch crucible, wash with hot water, 
dry, ignite and weigh aa Ba 80«. Calculate the S or SO* 
as the case may require. 

A blank fusion using one-half the amount of flux above 
given must be run at the same time and carried through 

* N. W. Lord, " Notes on Metallurgical AnalTsea," p. 5t. 
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juBt as the sulphur determination in order to get the cor- 
rection necesaary for the Bulphur in the reagents and for 
that absorbed by them from the gas flame during fuE^on. 

If soluble sulphates are to be determined, as will some- 
timeB be the case, extract sulphates with hot water, add a 
few drops ol HCl and BaCU and proceed as before for sol- 
phuF determination. 

Weight of BnIphiir = Wdght of BaSO.x 0.13756 
Weight of SO. = Weight of BaSO, x . 34353 

Determination of Phosphoric Acid. (PjO,.) 

Place the second half of the filtrate in a casserole, nea- 
tralize with HCI, and evaporate to dryness on a water- 
bath. Add 15 c. c. of dilute hydrochloric acid (3 HOI to 
2 HaO) and 60 c. c. of water, boil, filter, and wash. 

The filtrate and washings from the insoluble SiOi should 
not exceed 150 c. c. "To this add 10 c. c. of cone. HNO„ 
then If H4HO until a precipitate is formed which does not 
disappear on stirring, then 3 c. c. of cone. H:NOi, which 
must redissolve the precipitate." "The solution will now 
be quite w^m. Add at once from a pipette in a fine stream 
50 c. c. of 'molybdic acid solution,' stirring the liquid vigrav 
ously all the tim^ and continuing this stirring for abont 
three minute. Let the solution stand in a warm place un- 
til it is clear and the precipitate has all settled (which 
should not require to exceed one hour) , remove a portion 
of the clear liquid with a pipette and test it by adding a lit* 
tie more molybdic acid solution and warm to see if all the 
P]Ob is down. 

Filter the liquid through a seven centimeter filter, trans- 
fer the precipitate to the filter and wash until free trtmt 
iron, with a five per cent solution of ammonium nitrate 
very slightly modified with HNOj." "When the precipi- 
tate is washed put the beaker, in which the precipitation 
was made, under the funnel and redissolve the precipitate 
on the filter with dilute NH^HO. When dissolved and the 
liquid run through, wash the filter with water three or four 
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times, then with a little dilute hydrochloric acid, and thrai 
again with water. The filtrate shonld now be clear and 
colorless. U it is cloudy or colored (by a little iron), add 
HCl until the liquid is acid (the yellow precipitate usually 
separates ) , then add four or five drops of a saturated solu- 
tion of citric acid, then NHtHO to make the liquid strongly 
alkaline. This will give a. clear liquid, the citric acid 
holding the iron in solution. 

Now add drop by drop a considerable eicees of *mag- 
nesia mixture,' stirring the liquid constantly. This ex- 
cess must be estimated from the probable amount of phos- 
phorus in the ore taken. Continue to stir the solution 
vigorously for four or five minutes, then add NH«HO until 
the solution smells strongly of ammonia. 

Let it stand until the precipitate of Mg NH^PO* has set- 
tled completely (one or two hours). The precipitate 
should be white and crystalline; if red or flaky, the results 
will be inaccurate. 

Filter on a small filter or better on a Qooch perforated 
crucible. Wash with water containing one-tenth of its vol- 
ume of cone. NHiHO and a little NH^NOg, dry, Ignite and 
weigh as MgjPaOT."* 

Weight of P.Oa = Weight of Mg,P,OT x . 63788 



Bulletin 148, U. S. Geological Survey. 
Notes on Metallurgical Analysis, N. W. Lord. 
Chemical Analysis of Iron, A. A. Blair. 



HCl for ^lica determinations — 

Mix 3 parts of strong HCl with two parts distilled water. 

* N. W, Lord, '> Notas on MatuUurgical Analraia," pp. 23-25. 
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W^'ashing solution for magnesium ammonium phosphate— 
Dissolve 50 g. NH,NO. in water, filter, add 500 c. c. 
strong XH.OH ( Sp. O. 0.90) and make up to 5000 c. c. 
with distilled water. 
Mercuric Chloride solution — 

Make a standard solution using 60 g. to the liter of dis- 
tllied water. 
Ammonium oxalate solution — 

Make a saturated solution, using 40 g. to the liter of dis- 
tilled water, filter if necessary. 
Sodium Hydrogen Phosphate solution — 

Make a saturated solution, using 90 g. per liter of dis- 
tilled water, filter if necessary. 
Ammonium carbonate solntion — 

Saturated solution freshly prepared for each set of de- 
terminations. 
Platinic Chloride solution — 

Dissolve 23 g. of PtCI, in 250 c. c. distilled water and 
add 2 to 3 c. c. HCl. 
Hydrogen Peroxide — 

3ji H,0,. 
Molybdic Acid solution — 

Dissolve 100 g. MoOs in 417 c. c. ammonium hydroxide 
(sp. g. 0.96). Pour this solution into 1250 c. c. HNO, 
(sp. gr. 1.20), with constant stirring. This solntion 
should not be yellow. Use only a clear solution of 
MoOa. 
Magnesia Mixture — 

Dissolve 22 g. calcined MgO in dilute HCl, avoiding an 
excess of HGl ; tlien add an excess of MgO, and boil. 
Filter, wash once, and add to the filtrate 280 grammes 
NH^Cl and 700 c. c. NH^OH (sp. g. 0.96). Dilate to 
2000 c. c. 
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SPECIFIC 0BATITIE8. 
H,SO. 8p. Gr. 1.84 
HNO, Sp. Gr. 1.42 
Ha Sp. Gr. 1.18 

NH.OH Sp. Gr. O.90 

STANDAED SOLUTIONS. 

Standard Bolations of almost any strength may be used 
but whra% a nnmber of determinatioDB are reqaired it is 
Tery conTenient to use solutions which will obviate tb» 
necessity of makiog calculations. The standard sololionft 
□Bed by the Sarrey were made so that one cabic centi- 
meter 

of KaCraOj Solution =.01 g. FoaOg 
ofKMnO, Solution=.01 g. FejO, 
of TiOa Solution = .001 g. TiOj 

Standardization. — The solutions for iron were standard- 
ized against ferrous ammonium sulphate of known purity, 
prepared in the Survey laboratory. 

A standard (CO OH)i solution was kept to check up 
the KMnOf solution before nsing it 

The KMuOi solution was made up some time before be- 
ing standardized and its value did not vary appreciably 
from time to time. 

The TiOi solution was prepared by dissolving TiOa in 
dilute sulphuric acid (8 HiSO« to 3 HjO) and diluting. It 
was standardized by reducing witi hot nascent hydrogen^ 
reozidizing with standard KMnO« solution, evaporating a 
measured portion to dryness; igniting over a blast, and 
weighing as TiOj. 

A complete blank must always be run, including all the 
reagents used and the same amount of distilled water or- 
dinarily used in the analysis of a clay. It is very seldom 
that a blank does not show that corrections must be made 
for imparities. 
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DesiraJ)le and Necessary Apparatus. 
A hot plate is almost indiBpenBable to rapid and easy 
work in clay analysis. A very conrenieDt form and sise 
is a piece ot boiler iron about 12 z 16 inches, witii four l^s. 
It is a good plan to cover the top with a thin piece of as- 
bestos board. A tin lined copper can of abont one gallon 
capacity, with two tnl>eB attached near the bottom for con- 
necting rnbber tubes, is very convenient for keeping hot 
water. This can be so placed that one of the rubber tubes 
may be used to give a jet of hot water for waging precipi- 
tates on the filters, using an ordinary pinch cock near the 
spritz end of the tube for control. 

The Rational Analysis. 

On account of the impure and highly feldspathic charac- 
ter of most of the clays dealt with in this report, the ra- 
tional analysis as ordinarily condncted would have little 
significance. The treatment of the sample to drive out the 
clay substance may result in a loss of as much as twenty 
per cent of the feldspar contained in the day.' It was 
therefore deemed best to calculate the feldspar and kaolin 
&om the ultimate analysis, using the following percentage 
compositions of feldspars : K,0, 16 . 9 ; Al,Ot, 18 . 4 ; 6610, 
64.7; and Na,0 11.8; A1,0„ 19.5; eSiOj, 68.7; and kaolin 
A1,0. 39.5 ; 2 SiOj 46.5 ; 2 HiO 14 ; as given by Dana,' as a 
working basis. 

All the potash and soda were figured to ftldspar. The 
alnmina required for the fddspar was deducted from the 
total alumina and the difference was taken as the starting 
point from which to figure the kaolinite substance. The 
difference between the total ulica (SiOi) and that required 
by both feldspar and kaolin gives the quartz and the ^Ica 
in silicates other than those mentioned. 

' Ettrl Langenbeck, " CbAmuitry of Pottery," pp. 9-10. 
> " A Text Book of Minenlosj," pp. 371, 377, and 481. 
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These determinations will be very close except for ttie 
samplee of shale from HalcjoD, Orand Bapids, and Ean 
Claira Tlie microscopic examination of these clays re- 
vealed other silicates than those considered in the calcnla- 
tions. Therefore the volames computed will be slightly 
low in the feldspathic conBtituent and a trifle high in kao- 
linite substance and qnartz. 
The factors used for feldspar were; 

AlaOgforKjO =;*K,0 x 1.0888 
SiO, forK.O =)^K,0 x 3.8284 
AljO, for Na,0 = j<Na,0 x 1.6525 
SiO, for Na,0 =!iNa.O X 5.8221 
For kaolin : 

BiO, for AliOs = ;(;AlaO,x 1.1772 
HsO (or AljOg = ^ Al jO, x . 3544 

Determination- of the Refractory Quotient. 

Blschofs refractory quotient was determined in order to 
show the relation existing between the quotient for tiiese^ 
for the most part impure clays of lower fire qualities, ajid 
the true pyrometrlc values which are to be determined 
later. 

Bischofa formula is: 

Q _ O JD Al.O, O in SiO . 

^ ~ O in nn ■*■ n in Al.O. 



In this formula, the O in BO must be multiplied by three 
to make it conform to the atomic weights that he used, and 
the O combined with the iron must be figured as b^ng 
combined in the ferrous condition as FeO. Therefore the 
formula is better written 

Q_ O in Al.O, O in SiO. (Pip Al.O,)' 

^ 3 0inK0 ■** OinAlJO, ^3 O in BO) X (O in SiO,) * 
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Factors: 

OlnSiO, =1<S10, X 0.5298 
O in AlsO, = ^ AI,0, X 0.4696 
O in FeO =!t Fe,0, x 0.2000 
OlnCaO =fCsX> x 0.2853 
O in MgO =sl MgO x 0.3971 
O in MnO =;< MnO x 0.2254 
OinKjO =i<K,0 X 0.1698 
O In Na,0 =!l NajO x 0.2571 
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Tabls No. II.— Sational anatj/sea and BUhofi refractory quotient. 
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TabliNo. II.— Bationalanalyaea and Biihoft refractory quotient— 
CoDtinaed. 
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Tablx No. Il.~Battonai analu«e» itnd Biihofa re/raotory qiiottent— 
Coatioued. 
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Appeodii, Table UI .218, Zl' 
iso. m, tua, 210. 
deeirable apparatus for, W. 
method of mating, iM. 
aolntions Deed Id makiog. 
ZN,ZeS.2M. 
Tadonal— of days, ZS7, VS. 

Table ot— fliays, Wiaeouain, Appendix, 
TaUe II, ZTS, XK, 117. 
Analooa, Lambert— brink yard,?! (ase Brick 

Taidi Aoslooa). 
Aottgo-brlck-eelliDg price, 17>, 181. 

brick yard* ot— names of 11B. 
Apparatoa— dealrable for chemical anal- 
yaBa,sai. 



Appleton— olay— dascriptioD ot, OS, AT. 

namea ot brick yarda at, SS. 

price ot wood at, ST. 
Arcadia — brick — seliing price of, 103- 

brick yard. IBS, (see Brick Yard, Fahl). 
ABhlSDd- brick— ssDiDR price ot SB. 

olay— description of, 68. 6S. 
compoaltloD — ohemloalof. SB. 
Athena-brlck-seUing prioa ot, IBl. 

brisk yard IKl, (see Brick Yard, Dug- 

nar). 
AnffQBta— brick yard, (aee Brick Ta^ 

JobtuoD,) 181, ISE, 
Baden. Joha-rsca Brick Yard, Baden). H. 
Baedeker. WiUiam-[see Brick Yard, Bae- 



Baraboo— brick-nlllng price, IK (bbb 
Brick Yard, Paddook). 

clay— deacriptlon of , 132. 
Barron— brick yard (see Brick Yard, Carey), 

182. 
Barronett— brick yards— aomei of, 188. 

clay— desoriptioa ot, 183. 
Barron. Jamee and eon (see Brick lard, 

Barroveand Son), W. 
Barrows. William— see Brick Yard, .Bar- 
rows. mUiaml, ITO. 
Baaman and Sons- (aee Brick Yaid, Ban 

maa and aotta), IIV. 
Bay City-brick yard (see Brick Yard, Bay 

City), IBU, 184. 
Beavrr Dam— briok-willinB prioe, 1S3. 

brick works (aee Briok Yard, Baayei 



Cam 



i, 133. 



ergmaoD. Fred— (ase Brick lard, Berg- 
man), 113. 
Berlin— briok yard— dasoripUm ot, 10. 
clays— description or,7U. 
labor at— prioe ot, 71. 
Bertler, Blephen and Bon— liriok yard <Ba« 
Bilck Yard, Bertlsr and Son), UL 
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1 of, 230, 



Baniehft, Joasph— (ne Brlok Taid, Baia- 
oha). in, lar. 

Blmlphate— fnaion-ot olara,2S3. Sit. 
Blook Rl*er-ali:ri at— mferred to, 31, IIS. 
Black Blrar F&lb-brick t^rd (tt Briek 
Iard,HaIayoD),!lS-m. 
olar aod ihale ~ deaeriptlon of, Z19, 

day— obemlDal aDalym of, 222. 
laboratarr aiaml 

221, m. 
refarred to 2S2, at. 111. 
Blair, A. A.— raforred to, 2M, ST. 
Bloominfftcm— briok— leLiDg prL 
brick yard (see Brick Yard, Bloomlng- 
tocO. IM. 
Boebilnr. Edward ~ (om Brick Yard, 

Boetohra. Edward), »», 130. 
Boetehsr, Haorr- (ma Brick Yard, Boatoh- 

ar, Henry), ffl, 68. 
Boetehra, Hennaa — (ses Biiok Yard, 

Boetoher. Henaan), IW. 
BoltODTlllc— brick yard, daacriptioD of, 71, 
7S. 
olaya— JaboratoryeiamiaatlODot, 7S-T1. 
mlaroaoopio a lamination, 72, TS, 71. 
labor— prion of, at, Ti 
rahrrsd to, 148. 
Bouldera and graTe! in olay, SI. 
Boyd— referred to, IH. 
Bradley, W. H.— referred to, SOt. 
BreTold. Bd.—c>ae Brick Yard, Brevold), 

201. 
Brick and Tils Works- 
Biblol, CBiiaclty of, T!>. 

olar—microaooplo examlnatioQi 70, Ti 
descriptioL of, 1*-T8. 
methods of maDuraotnm, Tfi. Tfl* 
Chilton— brick— charactsriaticB of, TO. 
deacrlptioD of, 77, 78. 
Brlok- adlwBlonof.iiikila, eaowof, B7, 
ASeldt. »2, US. 
Alcoma, 63Ht!>. 
Amen and Co.. UD. 
Amcry, 17S, 179. 



■8. 

Atheoi, 181, 
Aocnsta, tSl, 
Baden, H. 
Baadcksr, aOS. 
BancoT, in, IM. 
Baraboo, 132. 
Barron, 182. 
Barrooctt, 183. 
Banowi, Wm., 170. 
Bana«t48ao, MS. 



Brick— BaomanandSona, IM. 
Bay City, ISl. ISI. 
BeaTBr Dam, IS!, ISS. 

BarRmann, 112. 

Berlin, 70, 11. 

Bartler and Bod, IIH. 

Beinoha, IM, 187. 

BUok BlTsr Falls. Ilg, ZIB. 

BlooRiiDBton. Id. 

Boeteher, Edward. 1», UO. 

Boetchor, Henry, fl, «a. 

BoetoLar. Harman, IW. 

BolUinfllta. 71-74. 

Bremld. an, a». 

BriBtol Brick and Tila Work*, T4-7B, 

Brownriitg, 150-llil. 

Bohlman. 190. 

Bnrdick. 118, 119. 

BarlinRton Brick and Tile Co., ISS. 131. 

Barahatn BroCliera, 110. 

Buse, 147, 14& 

Carey, 1S2. 

Carter, Wm., CS, «, m. 

Carter, Fied., 78, 79. 

CeasTiUe, 185. 

Cecil, 19), las. 

Central Wlsooosin Preaaad Brick Co , 

Ul-IBS. 
Cbamberlln, IZ9.130. 
Champion Brick Worki, 77. 
Cbaae BrfckCo., 110. 
Clieniical Sand Brick Co., IIT. 
Chilton, 73. 79. 
Cbippswa Fellg, 181. 
CburchiU, HI, 1^ 
Clay Lumber Co., 227-ZZS. 
CUntonTllle, 79. 
Colby, 18S. 



Coca 
Cookai 



r, 186. 
] Brown Lime and Stone Co-, til* 



218. 

CordsB and Co., 1G7, ISS. 
CordflB. Vaughn and Co., U8. 
Craney, ML 
Dale, US. 

Dayton Brick Co., WO, 171. 
Deoner, ISl. 

Denoon Brick and Tile Co., 1S7, IIS. 
DsFen, 88-98. 
DsTaalar and Bona, 110. 
Doetwshal, 208, B», 
Dombrook, S(B. 
Doroheater, IS7. 
Drlftlsas Area, color of, UL 
Qrioker. ISS. 

dryer, dlBcnalloa of, H, It «& 
drying, on pallata, U. 

Id hacks, SO, H. 
lowu by, 80, U. 

method* of, BO-U 
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Brlok— drjr preu. muiafactDtlnCi method 

ot. tg, it. 
pnparlnc alar tor, is, O, 
Dock Creek. SO-SS. 
Dnek Creek Brisk Co., 8Z,8S. 
DDnDd, 18T. 
Eagle RiTBT, 18« 
But Tn 01 way, 201. 
Edgar, itn. isa. 

Edgar Pmnd Briek Co., ISI. 18S. 
Edgar BriBk and TUe Co., 188. 
BdgsitOD, 138. 
Edaon, US, IN, 

Elkhom Brisk aod Tils Workl, lU. 
Ellsworth, 1S8. 

sstoj, m. 

EodeaTor, 110-141. 
Bngd, 100. 
EDRlehardt, SOI. 
Fianegan, SS. 
Fiacber. 183. 
Fbse, I8«, 181. 
Fond da Lao, 8a. 



Bick-UUket Hnx. Utg. Co., U7, 11& 
Htlliboro, Ifl. 
UookMH, HZ. 

Howell Arenne, 101. 



I, 181, » 



JeSerK 
JohD» 
Kaafmano, P, J., I 
Kampla, 101. 
KaukaDoa, CI. W. 
Keea Broi,, 180. 
Kemmeter Bros., W 
Kenosha, BS, 100. 
Keppel, Acton, IW. 
Keppnl, Her 



-ick and Tih Work!, Itt, lU. 



KawE 

Kawas 



n, H7, 1 



For« 



lie, 87. 



Fort Atkinson, Iti. 

Foster, 174. III. 

Fmdoala, H7, 88. 

FreDu'l, 214, ZIS. 

Fricke, Edward, lOS, 101. 

Fricke, tieorgs, ICQ, 103. 

Fricke, William, 104. 

Oalesiille, IM. 

Oarske. 203. 

Glllett, 14:1. 

Ulenwood. 189. 190. 

Ooebal. Angnat, 20». 

Ooebel, Hean, a». 

Qrabowikl, 17«. 

grading of. K. M. 

Grand Bapida, tH, ZX. 

Grand Rapldi Prewed Brisk Co., 2 

Orean Bay, 8S-M. 

Qrren Ba; Brisk Co,, BO-SL 

QrindaU, ITl. 

Snenther and Scau, lU. 

Qnhr, Sr. 131. 
HalbaralBben, 172. 

Haloyon, ZIS, ZIR- 

Hamberg, 190. 

Hammamn * Bona, lU. 

Hanka, 110, HI, 

Banaan, Hana, SB. 

Hartmau, Edward, 68. 

HarUfeldt, in. 

Hatlbwsk, 18B. 

Haw, Herman. 8fl. 

HaQDierKin, W.P.. UL 

HelM, las, IM. 

Hika,9a. 



Kurtmeyer. lU. 

Kraati Estate, 10 
Kranss, 114. 



LangeubeiYBiletc Utg. Co., !l)i 211, 

228,227. 
Laraon, Cbarlea, 121, 12Z. 
IiarKKi, Peter, J83. 
Le Farga, 1«. 
Leaeic ft Sona, 222. 
Lincohi ATCnne Brisk Yard, 108. 
Llndanr A. Rhode, 97, SS. 
Loyal. ISO, 191. 
Hadlaon, 118, 119. 
Manitowoo, 102-101. 
UauitowooClaTCo., lOS. 
maonfactare ot, by band, 46, 
mannf aatDi«d oat of laonatrlna olaj, ooloc 

ot, 82, ea. 
mannfastnrlng In Wlaeoiudn, metliada of, 

40-EV. 
moDnfastarlugi reaama of metbodi of, 4B, 
Harango, 109. 
Uarahflsld, 191,192,198. 
Maneton, 170, 17L 
UayTllla, 149. 
Hedtord, 193. 
Henomonle, 19S-SS. 
Uenomonie Hjdraalio Preand Brisk Co., 

197, »«. 
Uerrill, 198, 199. 
UeTTillan, 300. 
Uarrlmas, UO. 
Ueyer, Angnit. U«. 
KaTar, Hike, 168. VB. 
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Briok-Heyer. Hnrmio, 180, Ul. 
Miller, Peter, 1»-1S4. 
Ulllei, T. T.. Its. 
UmtowD. aoQ. 
Hllw&uke«, im, 110. 
UUwankee Briok Co., 101, 108. 
UiDlalni, 173. 
Hishleott, BS. 
HoDToe, 151. l&S. 
MorHt. C B., TO, H. 
UonldlDA. land, elFiwt of on oolor of, ST. 
HnaUer, A Bon, 117. 
Deeded, kind of, 99. 
N»ensh. 



ST ilia. 



JO, 201. 



FsUre. 



a. C. 1 



,189. 



in, J. P.. 178, 1T9. 
PetersoD, Lad. SOD. 
PetenoQ. Martin, ISS. 
Pelenon.P. K., ZtO. 
Platteville. 171, 172. 
Flaek, 111. 
Plain Citf , 202. 
Plymouth, lit. 
Portam. 1S2. ISI. 
Port WaihinKtoD, 111, US. 
Poet, 178. 
Prabl. Ill, lis. 
Raabe, 119. 
Baoloe, IIS-IZO. 
Bsiaaker, I£S. 
Bebllti, 200, 210. 
Bioe Lake, E02, 2(S. 
Biehland Center, 171. 
BlDgle, ZZ3, 229. 
Rirar PaUs. 203. 
Rlranlds Brisk Co., 9S. 
BobertKM, 200. 
Roffen, ea. 
Ba#anhatmer, lU. 
Baabum Briok and lee Co., U 
Saodinji, metliodi of, IB, U. 
Sand moolded, IB. 



Briok— 8ehleisin«eTTllla, IM, US. 
Bohnell Bnw., 189. 
Sohoangard, ZOO, 201. 
Sohradwakr, tOI. 
Sahramka Bros., Ill, lit. 
Schula, J. H., aot. 
Soholts Siding, ZOt. 
Bebnlli, ira. 
Soott * ^laader. 12!. 
■oonring, manTifaeton of, 121 
■ee also Brick Yard and Claj. 
Sehaff-B Brick Yard. SS. 
Shawaoo, m. US. 



NevI 
NelwQ, 

North Gace Briok and Tile Utg. Ca, 11& 
Oakflelit, 211, 215. 
Oberdinti. 202. 

omameatal. oaeof, la Wtioonaln, 212. 
OKeoU, 201. 
Oahkoeh, 118. 
Paddook, 132. 
Pata, 1G3. 
Parr, Boyal, 188. 

pariut— elar— WlaeooslD, mttable for 
mauntaotnre of, 818, 211. 
Uenomonla, rafemd to, igfi. 
naeof In Wla«)nain,213. 
PeterKin, Atley, 171. 
FetereoD. Carl. 87. gg. 



Shaboyaao Falls, 128, 

Bhiooton, I2e, 12S. 

SlmoQ & Ka»Jer. 1Z<L 

sizes of, Id Wiraoo&ln, SB. 

SkUper, 202, ZSt. 

slop, 18. 

Smith, Beorita T., an. 

Bdft mud. amonnt of vaUr na 

manufacture of, 13, U. 
metboda of maoaf aetarinc, IS. 
Buldiars Qroio. ITl. 
Somera. ISJ, J83. 
Bparlingr. P. a, ITS. 



Sparta, IT3. 

Bpencer. 201. 

BprlDKOold Briok aod Tils Co., ISO. 

S|}riQ« BnoD, ITS. 

BtandardelzBof, S8. 

St. Croii Pa Us, a)l. 

SteciinaD, Ifil. 

BIei>hHn8, 1(8. 119. 

" t, 239-227. 

atiB mud, oanaa of lamination In, U. 
method of manofaotnrinK, U, 
water needed in mannfacCura of, U. 

Btookbridce, 210. 

Stoltenow, 201, 2IH. 
1, St, 85. 



eriau 



.ISI. 



Tomahawk. 205. 208. 
Tramway, 207. 
Triet, B., ISS. 
Tmber, 173. 
TJDioaOroTa, 12S-129. 
VaD Laanan, 01. 
Viroqas, 171, 1TB. 
Tolirt, Wm., 71 
Tltrlfled, nae of tor but 
Waerfnl, 101. 
Wanpaoa, 129, 180. 
Wanuo, ioe-210. 
WaDwatoea, 108, KM. 
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Brlok— Watortown, 1ST, ISS. 
WMttUaar, 211. ill 
Wind Lake Brick and TUa Co., i!». 
WisoooBla, klndi recognized, U, U. 
dlnwDsloDS of , K. 
oiBthadiot mumlaatDriDg, 10-U. 
oinamnnHl, uu ot, SIS. 
pavins, DM or, 2*3, 
gaalitf of, 24a. 
WlBmnaio Bed Preased Brick Co., 196. 
Witta and Son, W 
Witbea, 210. 
Wonswoo, ITG. 
York Brisk Co., ISl. 
Zetreuner, 112. 
Zlmbal and Bon, IU-12S. 
Ziminennaaa A Co., 103. 
Zurhlde Brick Ufg. Co., IZI. 
Brick Yard— deeoription of. 

ASeldt, 152, 1113. 
Alsoma, U, fil, 
Amea and Companr, ISO. 
AmetT, 179. 



Brisk Yard— Barliniiton Briok andTUa 

Co, 133. 185. 
Bumham Brothan, 110. 
Bau. 14S. 
Cam J, 182. 
Carter, Fred, 7B. 
Cular. William, S7, «8. 
CauTlUa, \«i. 
Cecil. 1», IM 
Central WiscoDBin PmMd 

Brick Co., IBl, 1B2. 
Chamberlain, V. J., 139, 1)0. 
Cliampion, 77. 
Cbase Brick Co., 110. ^ 
Chemical Band Brick Co., 

116, 117. 
Cheney, B. L., UO. 
ChiltoD. 78. 

Chippeva Falls, IH, 18t. 
ChurohlU, 1S1, 1S2. 
C1a7 Lumber Co., tH-Zit. 
CliDtonTille, TO. 
Colby, IM. 

J. A., ISt. 



Aognata, Igl, 132. 
Badeu, John, M. 
Baedekar, Wm., 20C. 
Ban«or, IKt, lU. 
Baraboo, 132. 
BarruD. 182. 
Barninett, 183. 
Barrowa and Son, ItS. 
Barrowa. Wm., 170. 
Banman. and 8odb, 110. 
Bay CiW, 183, IRl. 
Bearec Cam, 132, US. 
BersmaQD, F.. ITS. 
BerUa, 70, 71. 
Bertler and Son, tOI. 
Bemeba, IBS, 187. 
Black BiTar FaUa, OS, SIB. 
BioomicetoD, iM. 
Boetoher, Edward, 17fl, 18C. 
Boetoher, Heury, ST, M. 
Boetcher, Herman, 109. 
Bolton Tllle, TZ. 
Bradley, W. H., SOS. 
BniTold, Ed., 201. SOS. 
Bright, B. A., 21T. 
Bright, U. A., 21T. 
Briltol, 71-78. 
Brovari«K, ISO, ISL 
BohlmaD, 190, 191. 
Bnrdick, 118. 119. 
Burlington, 183, UB. 



ConoTo 
Cook a 



, 183. 

id Brown Lfme and 



CocdeaandCo.. 1S7, 158. 
Cordea.VsoghD and Co.,1S8. 
' Craner, 99. 

mClty Brick Co., lOB. 



CreTo 



a, Charles, 



Dale, lee. 

SairtoD Brick Co., 170. ITl. 

Decaar, Edwin, 87. 

Desner, 181. 

DenooD. 18T, 1^ 

DePare, ii-». 

DeTBaler and Sons, lOB, lia 

DoetBchal, 208, Wa. 

Dorchester, 187, 
Drinker, m, IM. 

Dngk Creek. K)-8S. 

Duck Creek Brick Co., SS-M. 

Duraud, 



■1. 188. 



ar, 187, 1 



Edsar Preesed Brick 

1S7, IBS. 
Edgerlon, 188. 
Edson, 188, 189. 
Ellswortb, 139, SIS. 
Blkbom, 139, 140, 
Slkhom Briok and 

Works, 139, 140. 
Ellawortlk, 189. 
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-Elror.lK. 


BrIokTvd-Eunptc lOL 


BDdHTor, Ml. 




BnvBl, lOO. 


Kankimia. 97. 


Englehirt, EDI. 


Kmq Brothen, IKk 


PmnDBaD, n. 


Krnuneter Brolhen, 110, 


.niehec, ]». 


Keppel, AotOD. 187, 1«. 


/iB». 187. 


Keppel, Horn..a, KB. 


FoDd du Lao, 80. 




FoiwtTille. SO. 87. 


Kawannee, 101. 


Fort Atkinson. Ul,10. 


KM, 101. 


Fo-Wr. i:<. 17S. 


Kirkland, Mnu, 108. WI. 


FmdoDU, Ifl, 88. 


Kohn, 07. 


FreB». is;!. 


KortmeTer, la. 


FnncbLDmberCo.,in. 


KraatsMtate. lOa. 


FreUMl. at, ZIS. 


Kraou, U4. 


Frlcks. Edward, 101. 


Srelwakl, IW. 


PriokB. GoorgB. 108. 


LaCrorae, in-l«a. 


Fricke. wmi>m. ICH. 


Laehid, ISO. 


Fulbohm, ITS. 


Lamoye, J, A., S& 






Oankfl. 108. 


Ijaii«entisrx, Sll-Itl, 


Glltatt, IM. 




Qleuwood. ise, IM. 


286. an. 


QiMbel, Amtiut. aoa 


lArwn, Charlea, lEL 


Ooebal, Houn, a». 


Lar«oD, Peter, 183, 




Le Fatfte, 189. 


Qr.Dd H«pid.. m-IM. 


Leaaic and Sms, m. 


Oraod H.pide Fremed Brick 


LiDoola AveEine, 108. 


Co..2ffi-ffJ*. 


Lindanr and Eliodo, 87-«. 


Gnwi Bajr. 88-sa 


LoTeland. 1>B. 


OtMQ Bay Brick Co.. gO-ffl. 


Lojal, 190. 191. 


Grind*!!, ni. 172. 


Hadi«Hi, 148. 149. 


GntntberaodBoDB. 111,118. 




GnbrA., 8r.. 137. 


Kanttowoc Clay Companx, 


BslbonlebeD, HZ. 




Halojon. ZlS-iSi. 


Uanun), lOL 


a«mborg, isa 


MaraliflBld, 191, 193. 




Uanaton, 170, 171. 


H&Dke, Loula. 110. 


HajTTUlB, 149. 




HeadoWB. Wni„ 133. IBL US. 


HartmBDD, 68. 


Uedtord, 19». 


BarUfeldC. 1S7. 


Uanomonla, 183, 138. 


Hmlsbeck. 185. 


Hydranlia Prrasad Btiok 


Hun. 86. 


Co., IBS IBS, 






Hatoe. 18i, 13C. 




Hika, W. 


Ue>er, Aaguat, 199. 


HiUierBnx. Brick Ntg. Co.. 


Meyer. Herman. 18Q. 181. 


117— lao. 


Mersr, Mike. 168. 163. 


HU!e>»ro, 166, 167. 


Uiller, I'etflr, ISi, 184. 


Hnck.-os. Si, «i. 


HiUer. V. V..t«9. 


Hoileon, 1(3, lU. 


UiUtown. aw. 


Hovel! Aienne, 107. 


Uilvankes. lOS-IIO. 


Batchiiii>OQ. Jno., ISl, 138, 


Milwai.kee Brick Co.. lOS. 




Mial«inl, 172, 173. 


lBdBp..nd»no«, 167. 


Mi-hicott, 81. 


Jefferson. 144- H8. 


Mnrri-, C.S.,70. 71 


JeffiTBOD Brick and Tile 


MupllBr and Sons, 147. 


Works, 14*. 148. 


Np-ii.h. 110. 111. 


Jolmnin, 181, ISi. 


Nei'l'ville, 200, 3U1. 
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New aichmoDd, SDI,10Z. 

NeiHD, 1Z8, I as. 

North Cape Brick aad TUs 

UIg.Uo-, 113. IK. 
Oakfleld. m. 21S. 
ObardiDir, SOi. 
Okee, IX. 111. 
Odceola, 9)1. 
Foddoflk. 132. 
Pshl. If3. 
Purr, Rural. 133. 
Petoreon, Atler. 114. 



k Yard. o^arM, 178. 

Spa. . '^rick Works, lit. 

SprsKiw Brothsre, I8>. 



, C.I., 



t, S7. 8 



Petsrsoa, J. P , 173, ITS. 
Pfltenoa, Lud, 200. 
Falsreon. Martin, ISi, 
PaMrwn. P. K., ZIO. 
Plattetille, 171. 17£. 
Ploek, 14S, 1(1. 
Plom City. JUS. 
Plymonth, 114. 
Puat, 1T3. 
Prahl, 111. 112. 
BanlM, Its. 
Bamaker, 128. 
Sahlitz. Z3S, ZID. 
Rica Lake, 203, 203. 
Bichland Csuwr, 172, 173. 
BLDRJe, 22». 220. 
Blvnr FaUB, 203. 
Birereide Brick Co., M, 91. 
Holwrtson, 199, 200. 

Kine, F., H7. 
BotHDholmer. lU. 
SaDbora Brick aod Ice Co.. 



Scliuaiwani. 2in. 2D1. 
Scbradweky, 101. 
Setiratnko ttiothers, III, IIS. 
Sohnlti. 13)1. 
Bchulu, J. H„ 204. 
Schults Siding. 20i. 
Scottand Alaxauder, 221 
ShaS, as. 
Bbawano, 121, 122. 
Sbeb lygan, 12Z-12S. 
SbebuiRiu Urick and Tila 

Co., 122. 12^1. 
Simon and Kessler. 12a 
Sketno, H-i. 
Bkilpor. Mi, Sfi. 



SpriuKfleld Brick and Ttla 

Co., 166. ISl. 
Spring Qrean, 173. 



BUTen? Point. 226, 227. 

BiockbridKB, 215. 2IB. 

SbilUtnnir, 204. 200. 

Storm, Al, 09. 

Strew. 101. 

Btameon Bay, 12). 

Syme, Baldwin and Ca, U». 

Tharianlt, ISt. 

Tomaliawk, 20S, 106. 

Towno, 138. 

Tnmiiay, 207. 

Triat, IM. 

Truber. ITS. 170. 

TniRian, Hts.H., UX 

Union Qto*B. 128. Vt. 

Van LaanaD, 93, 94. 

Tiroqaa. 174, ITS. 

Toljrt, 172. 

M'ade, J. ISS. 

Waerfnl. 101. 

Wanpaoa. 129. 

'Waasan, 208-2ia 

Wauwntoss, 1D8, IDS. 

Wbittlei^e.v. 211, 

Wind Lake, l«.<<-tM. 

Wind Lnke Brick and XOe 

Co.. IK. m. 
WiiHwndn Red Pressed 

Brick Co., 191, IBS. 
Withee, 2>0. 



Won 



M76. 



Sold Ian 



•a. 174. 



ZimmormnnftCo., 103. 
Znrhlde Krink Mf<. Co , 124. 

AuliiM, IIB-ISI. 

AppletoD. 6K-S8. 



Qiand Gapida, 2£^^ 
Gnan Bay, fO-flS. 
Bika. 96. 
KeDoobii. SH-IOO. 
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THE CLAYS OF WlBOOSBUf. 



Brick Tarda-KewanDM. lOO-lDl 
Hanltowoe. 102-lOB. 
Hsnemonis. 1(B-1<M. 
Uarrill. ISg-iH. 
UUvBukes. IDS- 1 10. 
Uonroe, IGl, 1S2. 
New London, 111. 111. 
FocUire. ISZ-IU. 
Fort Waahinstoa, Itl-lie. 
Bsclne. 110-120. 
Resdibnrg. 1T2. 
SeblelslnserrlJl*, Its. 

sfaaborsaD, ra-iti. 

8p«D0*r. 2(U-Z0S. 
WatertoVD, 19T-1U. 
WaUHU. Z(H<2ia 
BrUht, B. A.-refan«d to (Me Brlok Yard, 

Haloron). 
Brlcht, H. A. -Referred to. ZtS. 
Brlatol— olaya— dsicrlptiaa of, 71, 71 
Bristol Biiak and TlJn Works, <M« Brick 

■nd Tils Works), lS-77. 
BrowDriiw, J. W,— Rehrrod to, ISO. 
BromriRa— Brick Yard (sae Brick Yard, 

Brownriasl, 
BnDkals— age ot— Id mlDine clar, 40. 
BaSala CoQDty, relArrad (o. 160. 
BnlilniaD, C— <9ee Brick Yard, BnUman.: 
BaildlDg-nis ol TitriOed brick for, SO. 
Burdlck— brick yard— (9oe Brick Yard, 

Bnidick). 
BurllDtrtoD Brick and Tile Co.-'aee Brick 

Yard, BnrliDEton Brtok and Tile Co. 
Bumham BrotberH— brick yard— annual 

oDtpct, nn, Isea Brick Yard, BomiU 

Atb. and Watiwabwal. 
Baraing— at Berlin Briok Yacd— oost of, 
71, 

cause of Bhrinkane by. 2^', 28. 

drain tile-down draft kilns D!^ for, K- 

methods of. iS. 

shrinkage by. 2>-n. 
finsB. Albert, 1(7. 
Bnaa, Herman F.— brick yard (see Brick 

Yard. Bu»»>. U7. 
Bobs, WilKnm-reterrvd to. 147. 
Battesdes Mortes, Lake— referred to, 
Cable-Dse of-io minioKclay, 40. 
Calcite— Oompoaitian— cbemioil. of. S. 
deCerininatioit of, Z9T. 208. 

in elay-effeot on fnaibility, 8, 
on shrink aga 26 
on TitriOcarioa. Z?. 
Carbon— In clay— effect of. t, ID. 
Catey— brick yard of, {see Briok Yard, 

Carey), 182. 

Briar, Fred— brick yard ot Csee Brick 

Yard, Chilton), 7B, 78. 



Cari«r. William— brick yard of (lea Brisk 

Yard, Carter) , <S. «I. 
Jarta- n«« of— in mininB oI«y. 43. 
::aaBTille-hriak yard, (■«• Brick Tard 

Bamnrs and son], ISS. 
CaatTlllB -referred to, 100. 
CeeU-brick yard, (see Brick Yaid. Haln), 

in. IM. 
Chamberlia, FiufessorT. C— qootad, SS. 

erred to, 30, ISl. 
Chamberlain, W. £. —referred to, 19. 
Chamberlain, W. J.-faae Briok Tud, 
Chamberlain). 13S-13a 
Ibampion— brick yard (aes Brick Yard, 
ChaiDpionl, 77. 
claya, deacripCion of, 17, 
Chaee Urick Co.— ,iiee Briok Yard. Lincoln 
ATBnne), 103. 

Chemical Sand Brick Ca.-(ase Brick 
Yard. CbemLcal »and Hrick Co.) 
Cbemist-I'cppel, S. V.- referred (o, IM. 
Cheney, B. L. —referred to. 140. . 

Chicago- referiwl to, 1;JI. 
Chilton-(see Brick Yani.Chilton], TB, 79. 
Chippewa FaU« brick isid, (see Bticdc 

Yard. Chippewa Falls). IM. 
Chlorite— composition— chemical of, S. 
oocutrence of, }, S. 

Ihriscian Endeaior Academy— (see Brick 
Yard, KndearoO, IW, 14i. 
ChnrcLlU, C. B.— (see Brick Yard, Cbuiefa- 

ill), 191, 1^ 
Clnoinoati Ehale- (see Shale, Hndaon 

Rlrnr,) 
ClaaeiOoation—ot clays, basis tor, U. 
by anthor, 14. 
by I^add, 13. 
byOrtoo. tS. 
by Whifeler, 12. 13. 
Incocsislsnoies in, 13, It. 
Bcianliflc basis for, Ui. 
Clay— ('se aUo Clays. Brick, and Brick 
Yard I. 
alnm — ococrri 



esloium in-. 



in.S. 



inat,ZS 



deposits— misoellaDeoas—dBsoription of. 



210. 



JD. 30. 



de.ieriptlonof~of Amery. 178.170; Anti- 
(EO. 17». ]!iO: AppletOQ, 69-67: Ashland, 
68. 60: Athens, IMr Au«usta. 111. IS; 
Baraboo, UI2; Barron, 182; Bay Citj. 
193; Beriln, 70; Black Rtrer Falls. HI 
222; BoltonTille. 71-14: Brislol, 74-77; 
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CUy— description of— 

a(BoiUii«toa. 13S-IK>;Ceoll, laSiCIum- 
plao, 77; ChUtoD, 77. 7R: Chippewa 
Falls, ISl, Iffi: CllntoDTille, TB; C«iio- 
Tor. 189; Deaoon, 131; Depere, B8-S6: 
Dock Creek, gVUiEast Tramway. KK- 
i08; 'Bdtoa, Iffi: Elkhorn, IW. E1I>- 
worth. ISB; Sirot, ISi. EudeHTOr, 111; 

' Pond da Lac; M: Fonal.TlUe, M, SI; 
Fort AtklnsoD. H2; Frodonle, SJ, 88; 
Galeaillle, lU; Grand Baplda. 2f2-Za: 
Oreen Bar. 8&-e6: Eika. SS: Horioon, 
US, 144; JeSeraoD, 14Sil4e;KaaksniiB, 
SI. 88; Reaoeha. 99; Kewasknm. 147; 
Kswannee. 10a;Ke<i, 101; LaoCBater, 
170; Loral, 190: Uadlwin. liX. 1401 
Manitowoo, 102; UamhSelil. Ifll-IM; 
Hedford. 113; Ueanmonie. IM-ISK; Iter- 
riU, 169; Herrlllaa, 1», ■UD; Uarrij 
as, IX; UUwankse, IIH-IIO; Uonroe, 
151; New Ixmdoo, UZ; Okee, U, 
Odikoah.TlU; PlatteTllle, 171; 1 
tac«. lU, lU: Fort Wuhlngton, US; 
PlwD Cttjr, «l2;BaBine, liliBingle. 
1£8, rS; RiTsrFalla. VB; 8«halt> Bid- 
iM, 201; ahawaoo, in.l2S:8haborsu, 
UZ-iai; Shlooton, 12S-128; Bponeer.fOl; 
Spriagfleld, IM; Bt. Croli Falls, SM; 
StaTBDB FoiDt, 126, 1£7; Tomahawk, 
an;TiTDQaa, 174, 17S; Watertown, IDS; 
Wanpaoa, IZSiWanUQ. SB, 206; Whit> 
Oaaaj. Zll-US; Wind Lake, 158. ISB; 
Wlthee, 210; Wonewoe, 17B,17«. 
doIomitsocoDrrlng Id, E. 

drsmtUe, pnggliig aadmlxlnR of, 56. 

driftlsse ana, ebapter TX.. 180-178. 
color of brick mada from. 182, 
oricin of, 180. lei. 
quartz oocnrriDg !□, 180. 
■and ocaoning In, IRZ. 

eSlBat of alnm •□ foalbillti of, IK 
gjpvant on fneibllitr of, 9; 
lliDanlte on Dolor of. 8. 
liDD oxide OD tiulbllit; of. 8 



rof, 8. 

mioa, ooDoIorof, 9. 

p;rite, on color of, S. 

aiderlto on color of. 8. 
epidote— ocoorring in. 5. 
•etaarine depoeita of — detoription of. 131. 
•atnarine depoalta— ioaation of, 87, tA. 
fael of, 21. 
faldiparin. e, 
farrfe oilde — method of determiaing, 

W-ZSS, 281. 
loraMl bj wind, S8, aS. 

fiuibiutx of, ;; 

•ffact of oalelts on. S. 

DM of PTrometer for determlnlDs ,28, 2B. 



^ar— Branl and bonldera in, 31. 
Vraial— method ofatlmlnatlnc, K,17. 
greaBr teal of, ZZ. 

Brindlncof, 48, 47. 

fcrpHnni oocorrinc In, S. 

bardnen of, S. 

hematite In, 5, 8. 

ilmenlte Dunrrlns In. 5. 8. 

Importance of remoring from the bank. 

42. 4S. 
iron in, detsrmlaatioD of, 29S, !S8, 2tl. 
kaolin ite-occnrring in, 5. 
lacnttrine, color of brick made tiom, 

S2, 8d. 

deposit of— in WiBoonein. 85, 88. 
Umonlle 'ocoorrlng In, 5. 8. 
list of elemaDIa common to, 10, 11. 
loeaa— eharaoterlatloe ot, 8B. 

Bitentof in Wlaoonain. 181. 

ot MlaaiBalppI Taller, 3B 
lefemdto, 1, lU, 187, 188. 
magnesiamla— deCarmlQatloDcd, IBB, Wt. 
magnetite— ooenrring In, 5. 
manganeaa In— determination of, IH. 

ooonrring in, S. 
mariDB— depoeite of, In Wlaomiin, 84, t8a 
mioa — oeonrring in, A. 
mlnaralaeommaD to— liatof, 10, 11. 
mlaing— methoda of— 40, 41. 
mlllnc- with aand, H, 87. 
miiioB— poc milla oaed tor, 45. 
tampering vlieel, need tor, 45, 48. 

•ats osed for. 44, 45. 

wet pan need for. 48. 
moiatnre in— determination ot, 248, 31T. 
moDldlog, tnethodiot, 48. 4B. 
odorof— etttmatea of qaallty baaed oo.tl. 



percentage ot gaarti In. 7. 

pIuwphotDua in— determlaatloa ot, 182. 

plaatloitr of, 2S-25. 

potaaainm in— determination of, 28L 

poroelalD— oocDrring In Wiscoasln, £44. 

porosl(;ot, 20, 21. 

preparation of~tor dry pteaa, 18. 

propeitieaot, 18. 

p^rlta Id, 8. 

quart! la, S. 

retracton'— temperatan ot tualon of, EI. 

remoTiug from tha bank, 42, 4S. 

leeidQal— compared with transported 

eoiDpositloD of . 8. 

of driftleaa area — origin of, 181, IBS. 

origin of, 1. 
resnltiu from deoompositlon ot shale, IS. 
nitlle— oooDrring In, G. 
sewer pipe, in WIscodsIq, Z43, Ul. 
alderita— oocnrrlng Id, 5, 8. 
aillcain, method of determining. 24S-B1. 
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TBE CLATB OF WISCONSIN. 



CUr— aUeklng of. O. 
•MklDS >tid mlxlDg of. U-M. 
•odinm in— dstenninKtlon of. HKh 101. 
■paoiBo gnrity of — mathoda of detormlD' 
tug, 18. 11. 
T*lna or. 18, IB. 
(olphnr ID— determination of, 16!, tU. 
■ulpbarlouidln-detemiinatiaii of, SS2. 
tampariiut, (ne Soakitig utd Uiitnji). 
titanic acid— dBtanninaliOD of, 2M, 'Jti, 
traiuportod— oomiiarBd with reitdnal 
Blsr, Z. 
oompoaitloa of, 1. 
orlcla of. 1- 

nsa — la minlnc. — of baolcela, 40 : 

oarta, 10; dariloki. tO; dynamite, 11; 

bonw, 11; piolu, 11; liasd ahorels, 

41; ■Mam aharels, 11; in«oDi, 40: 

walsr, 11 ; whael barniwa. 11 ; wiodloit 

dnuna, 10. 

weatlwriDCOt, 11, 12. 

«»l«ht of-methodsof datenninliis. IB, SO. 

welftbt of— Taloe of dstBRDlnatlaD ot, IB. 

>0. 
Wlaooniln— tor manofactnie of flowgr 

paviuc brlok. goltablg for manDfaetars 
or, Zta. 111. 

■awer pipa. anltable tni mannlactQn 
of, lU, 211. 
Clan-nlliBli fuFloD-method of, 239,»0. 
and ■hHleg-mndlOsd bj ■laokiug, tS. 
baiU foe DlaaaiaoBtioD ol, IL 
behsTloiof, IS 
binilphnte— ta'inn of -OS, tH. 
eatua of different unluralD, II. 
oUwiaoatiou of, IZ. 

bj aacbur, 11. 

by Ladd, 13. 

br OrtOQ, }2. 

br Wheeler, lli, IS. 

inoonudteDOins in, LI, 11. 

aolentifle baaia tut, IS. 
oolor or, 17. 
oompositlon of — effect of 'aodarlyinB 

consolidated, 1. 

driftieu area-ohaptor IX, 180-170. 

deiirable epparstua for ebemioal analj- 

eisor, WT. 
effect of ulacien on oompneitioa uf, 1. 

alia or ■roiDH on iwruHiti' of. 21 . 

eituariiie, chapter VIU, 131-lSB. 
ferrDglnoaa -formed froiD greaogtona, 3S. 
' fomied br vind, Si. US. 
vUcUl, 8. 

chapter S, ITI-SIE. 



Clara-eompoeitlOD. mineralngiaal, ITT. 
diati-ibntioa of, M. 177. 
Hmeatone fcrBTel ooounins in, ITI. 
origin of, 177. 
thickoeu of, ITg. 
Wiaoooaln. eiteatoT, in, 177. 
lacDitrine, chapter TI[, OU-UO. 
oharacterietios or, W), 81. 

of brlsic maDnF.ictured out of. St. 

extent otln Wisoaosin. SO. 

grai*! oeoariug in. SI. 

miueralogieal eom^ncition of. (L 

origin of, «0 62 

refarred to. 213, iU. 

KBod iDtsratratiOnd vlth, 61. 

thlcknera of, 3», 00, SI. 

waatbering of. Sf . 
IakB(ae«laou»triiiei. 
Ii»aaDlgnltiou--me 

■HI. Hi, 21^. 
Diethodaof miiinit 



.hod of datermiDin^a 

-1 WiKonsin, M-«. 
.t deiermining, EM. 



217. 

ot Blask Biiat— raferred to. 37. 
of Chippewa BUer-roferiwi to, ST. 
of Ean Qain BlTer-refsmd to, 31. 
ot Foi Rirei^refertsd u.. 3T. 
ot Red Cadar River— n>f dm d to. 37, 
of Roolt BItbi— ufarred to. :f;. 
of WiscoDsin riier— rarerted to. SI, 
ot Wolf RlTar— referred to. SI. 
of WinooDun— reaame of, M. 
odor of, 21. 

rational analreeg of. £^, 2SB. 
retenincea far chomioal analyses. SSL 
refractory qnotient- detorninatioa of. 



reeldnal— derifed rroi 



idolon 



granila, SO, 31. 



ta, SI. 



aampling 


-matho 


riof. 


2ta. 








ugchemioalaaaly- 


w, M 


»\3M 














standRrd 




«ii».l in chamiealan- 


«lj.«.eot, aia. 






Stream. ■ 




ooot-iuWi»ooiiBto,17. 




ure of fusion 


of, 21. 






posi 


ion of, Si, SI. 








WisK.m.1 




natl 


no of. laUvOeU. 


21S. 










lOUOf 


abor 


■torr, 21S. 2tS. 


fatnia da 








method 




naUo 


n, lis. 


naeafbr, 


213, 211. 
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Clio tODTiile—d kin, TS. 
Colby— brick, 1H5. 
briDk rard (ssa Brick lard, HultMokJ, 

i«fertBd to, ua. 
Colamu, N. A.— ratarred to, 188 (aM Brink 

Tard, EmIb RlrerJ. IM. 
Color— cmun— of brick msDafaotnredfrom 

laoiutrii 

of telak— affect at moaldioBssnd oo, (T. 

aSaotof bamatllai 



DtTton Brieb Co., (we Brlek Yaid, Darton 

8iiokCtk)l^-l'l- 
Daj-toa, Jamas. <aaa Brick lard, Daytoii 



ta on. S. 

■iderlta ou. 8. 
of kkolinite, 8. 
«f lacDstriaa olsyi, W, «1. 
of abale—Eaa Claire, £«. in. 
Completfl TitriSeatJoa. (aee VltrlflMtlon} 
CmnpoaitioD and Cextare-~effaot of od 

■hrinkaga by drying, £1, 26. 
CorapositLon— chemiaHl— of olays, Wiwon- 
■iii-Ap[ieD.lii, Tablal, S7t»-ZT1. 
•ftset of— on ritriOcaCioa aad fnaion. 17. 

ES. 
miiie[aloBicBl--i]etennlnatioa of (lul- 
bUiir from. U. 
aflactou liardne^, 22. 

on plasticity, S^, 
of laeaitrioa elayt, Ul. 
of ahaJa. SZ. Kl. 
ofalMle, Eao Claire, 231. 
otepidota. B. 
ConoB—pyromotrio— melting poiota of. t», 
■taadard pyromotrio— n»e of for detai^ 
mining tnaibUlty, a, 2S. 
C<Bioyer— brick. IW. 
brick yard, (see Brick llard,Ea«le Biiar) 
IBS. 
CoDtiuuoDi kiln— saa Klin. 
Cook and Brown Lime and Stona Co— re- 
ferred to, U'J. 
(■ee Brick Tard. Cook and Brown lime 
and Sum* Co.), 21^ 216. 
Cook-'refarred to. 31. 
Coidea. L. H and Co., (sea Brick lard, 

CordasondCo.J, 1$7-1U. 
Cordea, Tangha and Co., {sea Brick Taid, 

Cordes.iVaoghn and Co.). 1S8. 
Craoey, W. H -brick yard, (eee Brick 
Yard, Cranoy), 
n Cltj QrlckCo.-^Mie Brlok Yard, 






;it7 Btic 



. ), 109. 



.'erred to. S£. 
Cruaber, uwiof. ». 4i. 4T. 
Dak, B. T., (se« Brick lard. Dale). 



Definition of clay, G. 

Degnar, Carl, (sea Brick Yard, BegnaD.lSL 
Uenoon Brick and TUa Co., (sse Brisk 
Vatd, Denoun Brick and Tils Co.), UI, 

De Pen — brick. SS-et. 
brick yard, (aee Brick Xard, I>« Pen), 

days, SS-Se. 

refsrrad to. IJl. 
Darrioki — DSaof, in mining clar. <<L 
DeTaalat and Soiu. <see Brick laid, !>•■ 

Taalnr ani Sons). IIS. 110, 
Disintegrator - nse of, 46, <7. 
Doetachnl, Frauk, (sea Krick Yard, Doat- 

echa.l),'iOi-2Ca. 
Dolomite — composition of, B. 

street on fnsibiJity of olay, ». 

leeldnol olay tcoia, 32, 33. 
Dombrook, ADSiist,(t«s Brick Taid, Dom- 

braok<.2>U, 2M. 
Dorehastar- brick r«n}, ISfl-lETI, 
Dorahealar, J. T., <>ee Brick lard, Dor- 

ohaatar), 1!>7. 
Down draft kilos, (see Kiln, down draft). 
Drain tilo-down draft kilni — for tnuik- 
Uig, K. 

Orean Bajr -xclling prioe, ii- 

methods of maaufactnrlng in WU«Oiuln, 
10-S9. 

pogglng and mixing of da; tor, St. 

aeaTila-drain. 

phada — osed for dryina. S8. 

Wibcon^in - uxe of. ZJ3. 
Dtlftlasa Area — dare of, ia>*li6. 

distribution of, ItW.. 

■ CreBEa days of, SI. 
Diinker. A, P., {aaa Brick Yark. Drinker 

IS»-1». 
Dryer — ad rantngos of. H. 

kindsof, S2, UJ. 

patent — drying brick Id, HI, SS. 

time mqaired to dry. 52. 

when profitable, W. 
Dryinir— brick- see brlok. 

caUHeuf slirinkage by. 23. 2t. 

drain ti]e~»bedd nad for, SS. 

abrinkage by, effootof teztitre and OOU- 
pouitlon, ii, 23. 
Dry pan— nse of, tl. 
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THE CLATB OF WIBCONBIH. 



Dr:^ pms brick— aoe brick, dry prea. 
Ihiak CrMk Brick Co., (bh Brick Ikid, 

Duck Cmek Hriok Co.), 82-85. 

brisk Tirdi— nsmeB at, tO. 

Clara— ducrlption of, 8D. 
Dnnlap, Hobart— refiirred to, ZU. 
Daim ooDntr— kaolin of, 38, m. 
Dannd— nterred to, 2H>, Z41, 

brick yard (see Brick Taid, Borcbealsr), 
IBT. 
Drnunlts— aae of In mlnlUB claj, 41. 
BwleBltBr Brick Sard (Boe Brick Yard, 

EMlsBintrJ, laA. 
Earllianvare— claja, la WImwdbId, tti. 
Ea«t Tramway Brick Co., rvtarred to, MB. 
Ban Clalra-kaollQ-plaatic-ocoarTSDoeof 



Ntarred to, SSi, m, 2tt, HI. 
Xaa Clain BlTar^-claya- ratsmd to. 
Baa Claira '■hole— deaoriptiim of, Z30. 231. 
Bdsar Brick and Tile Co.-(sse Brick Yard 

Bdcar BrLok sad Tile Go,l, 1!«. 
Xd^ar^brlckrards— aamwot, 187. 
Bdsar PreaMd Briok Co.— (ase Brick lard, 

Xdcar Praued Brick Co.), lST,lt». 
BdgertonArt Clay Worka-dsBription of, 

188, lae. 

■dcartoD Art Pottery Worka-r«tsrr«d to, 

liO. 
Idfcrton- briok, Belling price, 18S. 

(SM Brisk Yard, Edgertoa). 
Bdatai-briok yard (Ma Brick Yard, Som- 
an}, 18B-1SB. 
Blei)]eDta>~-In clay, Ust of common, 10. 11. 
XlkhoRt Brick and Tile Works, (see Sit 
hom Brick and Tila WorkaJ, IW, 110. 
Bidevalk blocks manufaoWltwi by, 1«X 
Kkhom— olay-^ieBc^iptloQ of, 139, 1110. 
Ellaworth— brick yard, (use Brick Yard, 

Peterton, C. L), 181. 
Xlroy— brick yard, (aee Brick Yard, El- 

roy. U&. 
Bntnl Brick Yard (aee. Brick Yard, Bcfsl) 

100. 
Boclabart. Chorlea, (aeo Sriok Yard. Enfle- 

hart), SOI. 
4)ldote— oomposltlon of, 8. 
» of, 5, a 

claya— aee Claya, eatuarine, 

dkaptcr VIII. 131-180, 

Biaminatioa—clay*, Wisooaaln— In the 

Held, ZU. metbodof.ZIIl. 

laboratory, clay. Black fiiTcr Palla, ffiO— 

■aZ; BoltoDTllle, 72-71;Brla- 

toi, M, 11; Bnriln»toB, 1S(, 

I3S; Cbippeva Falla, 185; 

Duck Creak, 81-81; EadUT- 

or, 14] ; Fort AtkiuMo, 14S; 

Grand Baplds, 224; iimta 



Biamlnatioa- laboratory, clay. 

Bay, 00. 01; Horicon. 144; 
Kaukaana, tU; Haraliflsld, 
in: UMiomoata. Ite. US; 
UerrillaD, 240: PUctorill^ 
171 ; Portage, lU, IM ; Port 
WaaklnBlon, ItB; Baofaie, 
UOiShawKDo, 121-1&!: Stw- 
boygOD, 1S^-12S; Shiootoo, 
m; Springfield, IM; Tram- 
way, 207, 203; YirDqna, 174, 
m; Watartown, 1S8; Whlt- 
tleaey. 211. 212; ffind Late, 
ISO ; Wonowoo, ITS. 

kaolin— Saperioc Cbiaa Clay 
Co., ST. 

ahale, FrenEel.ZU. 






day— BoltooTille, 7S-74; 
Bristol, TS, 77; Bnciinc- 
ton, IS4, ISJ; ChtppawB 
Palla, IM; Dnck CrMk, 
81-84; Fort AtkinaoD, 
143: Qlwn Bay, SO, SI; 
HoriooD. 144 ; Kankamu, 
!H, »: UariMeld, UZ, 
isa: HenomoDie. US; 
FlattaTllle. 171,112;F«- 
taira, IM ; Port Waahiag- 
ton. lis, 116;BBclnc,lS>; 
Shawano. IZl, 112; 8b»- 
boygan, IZ3, I2S, UH; 
Bbiootoc, 127; Bpiing- 
field, IM; Watenown, 
inS; Wbittlaeey, 2II,SU; 
Wind Lake, lU; Wow- 
woe, 176. 
kaolin— Bnperlor China 

Clay Co., Sn, 
ehele— Frenael, 2l!l. 

Feel-datermlDBlion of plaatlcity by, 2L 
ifoUy, £3. 

Fa Idspar— kaolin darfred from, I. 
of, in day, S, 7. 



Ferric oiide— in daj 
by ^tradoD, 2U. 

matbod of determining, ^1, 2S2, SS. 
PinnegaD, Vllliam, (aee Brick Tanl, Hft- 

nagan), (0, 01. K. 05, M. 
Fiscber, Otto, (tee Brick Yaid, FUohar). 

183. 
Fiaae,J.U., Caee Stick Yard, F)Ma),Ut, 

187. 
Flower pota— clay. Id Wiaoonsla, aoItabU 

for manDlaotora of, 244. 
Fond da Lac- Dooglas Connty— refemd 
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LEd, (Me Brick Yu 

Fonrtrilla) 89-87. 
Fort AtkinsoD Brlolc HannfBotailiic Co., 

Caee Briok Tard, Port AtltinsoD), 111-142. 
PcKt AtldDion— brick, 112-144. 
Footer. Sllu, (see Brick Yard, Fiwter), 

174, 17S. 
Fox RiTBi^-dajB of, nferred to, ST. 
Fox RiTW^retBrred to, 133, 140. 
Fredooia—brlok yard, CeeeBriok Sard.Fre- 

doola), 87-88. 
FrenH, Frsd, (aee Brisk Yard, Freeael, 16S. 
PreDch Lambsr Co., C»ie Brick Yard, 

PreBob Lumber Co.). lgi.1 
Pmnsel Brick and Tila Yaid, Cw* Brick 
Yard, Fnmell, Zll-EIB. 
Prieke, Edwaid-brtck s^ard. <«ee Brick 

Yard, Frieke.Bdward) 101, 
Pricks, WiUiazn, (ace Brick Yard, Pricks. 

Qeorpi), Its. 
Prieke, Qeorge, (aee Brick Yard, Prieke, 

Wmiani), IM. 
Fuel— burnt in kllni, Hi. 
PiUbohm, Hsnry. (He Bciek Yaid, Fnl- 

bobm), 172. 
PoaibUitj— determination of bom ehemi. 

oal and mlnsralovical composition, !& 

direct dBtenniuatioaot, 28, 2B. 



on, 8. 



of calcil 
or doloR 

of iron oxide on, B. 

of mica, 9. 

nie of naodard piromMric cooes for de- 
terminatioQ of, 23, 20, 

imeterfor determiDa- 



tioD of, 2 
Wbeelar 



noted oD, ZS. 
Fntlon and ritrifloatioo,— eHootof oompo- 

■itionoD, 27, 28. 
Pnalon of cloys, -Umperatnra of, 27, 
OalfWTlilc Brick Yard, (see Brick Yard, 

Dale), IW. 
Qanka, P. W., (see Brick Yard. Qartke), 



308. 
OtK^D^oal 8nrT< 



—former, referred to, 133, 
1B7. 
Qillette Brick iilg. Co., (sae Brick Yard, 

Gillett), 143. 
eiaclal Clar-eee Ciay. 
Slaoiers— affect of OD compositiooof claya, 
4. 

> Brlok Yard, 



kaolia-^b^raeleriatics ot, 234 
Ooebel, Antnut. (see Brick Yard, Goebel, 
AQsait,20e>. 



QnebBl. Henrr. 'eee Brick Yard, Ooebel, 

Bearr). 200. 
QrabovskI, Edward, (see Brick laid, Ora- 



bowB 



Ii, 1TB. 



nick, ; 



of, !2 



Qraloa — of kaolin— shape of. 7. 
(Jreing— of kaolin— Hlie of, 7. 
of qnarti— shape of. 7. 
■i» of— effeot on plaiticltr, 23. 
■lie of— effect on porosity, 21. 
Qraad Rapids— brick yards— nan 
clay, laboratory eiaiDiDatioD of. 224. 
clays— chemical analyses of. 235. 
kaolin— ohamleal analyses of,22A. 
Grand Rapids Pressed Brick Yard, 
Brick yaid. Grand Rapids Pr 
BrioliOo ), 22S-221. 
.plds— rcferi^ 



Grani' 



nfom 



3d fro 



residnsJ clays from- in Wisconsin, 80,31. 
schists re«DltiDK from dsoomposition of, 
shales resalting from deeompoeitioQ of, 31 

Grarel and boulders— In elaT,31. 
QraTol— limeitoae— ooDt&ined in slscial 

clays. 177. 
Qraifll-iKourriuB In lacustrine days. 01. 
Oreeo Bay Brick Co., {sm Briok Yard 

Oreen Bay Briok Co.). fO-IS. 
SresQ Bay— brick, selllnK price, m, S2, 93. 
clays— composition— chemical, of. 82. 
Isboratory examination of. «>, 81. 
mierosooplo eiaminatioQ of, 90, 91. 
drain tUe-sellini; price of, 93. 
labnr 












of, 32. 



, Orin- 



Qrlad>!ll, John, (see Brick Yan 

dell), 171. 1T2. 
Srindin«-los8 of plasticity thron«h,4S. 
of clay, K, 17, (see PcKgins, Uiitngaad 

TemperlOR) . 
Guenther and Shd,' Krick ¥ard-(see Brick 

Yard, Onenthsr and Sons', 115, lt«. 
Onbr. A.. Sr.— refarred to, 137, (see Briok 

Yard-Denoon Brick and tile Co.) 
Qpsom -diemLcal campoaition of, >, 
occurHoR in day. S. 

effect on foBlbility. B. 
Hacki-drylng briok in. 50, 51. 

dryiniibrlckio, losHsby, M. 5i. 
Halberslebea, Lewis, (tee Brick Yard, 

Hdboralebea),l7e. 
Halcyon Pressed BrioiCompany- rstsrred 

to. 23). (9» Brick lard. Halcyon), 21»- 
ZIS. 
HaiU CrMk->«rsrredto, »g,Sil. 
Hamburg Brick Yard, (no Briok Yard 

AmwiaodCo.], 190. 
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HaminenKin, 7. S., and Sona— (3m Briolc 

Yard, Hanunanon aod Bodb), IIS. 
Haidneaa— ut day, affsot of niuinralaauial 

oom position on. ZS. 
HartmaDD, Edvant brick xard of, (ibs 

Brick Yanl, Hartmaonl, SH. 
Bartafgidt, Hear},— brtck ran] of, (*M 

Brisk Vanl, Harlafeldt). Iffl. 
HailbKk, Jmspb— brick rard of, Tim 

Haslbeckl, US. 
Hau, Herman— brick rard o(. (we Brick 

lard, Han.Hermaa], IM. 
Haameraoa, W. P., and Son— refert»d to, 

141, I'aae Brick Yaid, Fort AtkiDKoa). Ul- 

IIL 
HaoiDBraoa. F, H. aodSan— (ans Hanmai^ 

•on, P. &. and Sons, Port AtkluaonJ . 
Havorth— rebrred to, U. 
Hefae, Albert, -Haee BrlokTard,Heiae),l%. 
Hamatitc, effdot on iwlDr of cUy, & 

Herxe;,— (wfl Kaolin, Snperior China Claj 

Co.j, 2a4-an. 

BaH, W. H.~-rerariBd to. £&8. 
Hika-brlok-esUiiiK price of, VB. 

ola j»— desoription of I BO. 

umea of briak yarda at, M, 
Bilker Brotliers' Brink ittg Co., (am Brick 

lard, Ellker Bn>a. Brick MfirCo.).in-iai. 
Hlllaboto-brlck iard-|aae Brick yaid, 

Baancba), IIW, in. 
Boakaa«, Jolin- (so* Brick Yard Hookeee, 

John, ), t2, Sd, 
Uorleon-brick-aellinitprioBof, lU. 

ciay-deuripUun of-iU, 114. 
Boraaa-^ue of in mixing clay, 10 
Hudson Blrar Shaie-Chapter XI. Z13-21S. 

HntobiDSon, Julin,— ISS, l!«,-(»e Brick 

lard. BoBTor Dam). 
Bntton — IBH Brick lard, Bloomins- 

Isnltlon. lou on— method of datarminins, 

Ul. £13, 219. 
niinola—iefarrad to. IM. 
Ilinenit«— effect on color of cla;r, 8. 

occarrence of la clay, t, B. 
Incipient TilriAcation,— aea VltriScalion. 
iDdepondecca ~ brick yard, (sea Brick 

Yard, Hamfsldti, 101. 
Iowa— referred to, lU. 
Iron— In olny, detrminatlon of. !'>E, iX. 

du term [nation of by titration, TSl. 

effect of on ritriflcation, 2S. 
on fDBlbility. E. 
IrriDK. R. D..nifemid to, 223. 
Jackaon Conaty— rf tened to, ISO. 
Jacobus, Ura. Pauline, referred to, 138. 
Jeaonot, W.E., retetmd to. 'iM. 



Ferson—briek-aaUlnt price, 1«, 
rick yardB-namea ot I«. 
iDson. E. W., (asa Btiok Yard, John- 
son). 1S1-)S:. 
Jones— rednctor. of, nfemd to, ZU. 
Jordon, W. D.— rafnrred to. 187, 
Jonaan Coanty— ratsrradto. UO, 
Eampts, AuKast— brick rard. (ara Brick 

Yard. KaojptaX 101. 
Kaolln-Chapler XIII, StK;. 
DimnsndSt. Croli ooQDtiea, aceof, ». 
orlffin of, sa. 

eSeotof on piaaticity, ZS. 
Eaa Claire. ZSTSJS. 
from decomposition of granite, 81 . 
Olanmiod, S33, ZN. 

oharactsristics of, ZM. 
grains of, shape at, T. 

size of, 7. 
Qrand Baplds. ZZ3. 

Qrand Bapidn, chemical analyKB, Za. 
relation of, to granite gneiaa and 



Doo-plaatlo- BIcB Lake— daaariptioci ol, 

ta.Stt. 
ooanmniea of . In WIsDousln, i, M, -OS. 
orlidnot, 7 
plaattcity ot, 8. 
Bice Lake, £3t, Z33. 
St. Croli and Dnon ootmtlea, OS. 
Snperior China Clay Co.— chemisal aoal- 
yare,tXl,ZS7. 

deecriptioD of, tSl. 

laboratory axamlaatlon of, ZZI. 

manner of preparing. ZA.ZZfl. 

mlcnKwopio Hlamlaatlon. ot, KIT. 

qnalitr of. tSS. 

KaoUnic achista—pre-Cambrian— Chapter 

XII, 217, !3l, (Bee Scbistt, kaolinlo). 
Kaolinite— oleavage of, t. 

color of, S. 

compoiiillon— obemioal, of, t. 

forms ot, e 
Eaufmann, P. J.— brick yaid, (a»a Bitok 

Yird, Kanfmann, P. J.>. ICB. 
Kaukanna Brick yard {see briok fan), Eair 

kaunai, W. 
Kpoo Biocbers. (rea Briok Yard, Kaaa 



), ita 



Remmoter Brotbors, (eee Brick Yard, Kam- 

moterBros.), 141. 
XeDOsba, brick— seUlng price of, 80, lOa 

briok yards. ««, 100. 
Keppel, AuloD. (see Briok lard, Eappd, 

Anton), 187-18a. 
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K«ppnl, Hiwman, (•«• Brick Yard, Keppfel, 

Herman), 168. 
KewBBhnju, olay, demrlptlon of, 117. 

brick, >«Ulii« price, IJ7. 
Sawaonae, bdek;anli>. 101. 

briok jttd. (BM Brick Yard, Katrauaee. 



101. 






ni. 



lui. 



w Brick Yard, Kamptaj 

Kilo. adbcwioDofbriekiD— eanmof, BT. 
ooutiiiaoua-aJTaiitagM or, U, U. 
descripUiiD ot, 35. 
down draft, ii, 50. 
permanent up dratt, soDtraBted witli 

SCOT* kilon, Si. St. 
acOTC, contrHBtad vltb pei 
draft kiluB, U, U. 
Kiln mn brick, 'w» Brick, ktla 
Kirkliuid, Mn. S. J.-rererred to, ZOO, (see 

Brick Yard, EaiC Tram war), HtS. 
Kohn, Albut-lHM Briek Vard, Kohi 
■ KortniFyer, P. W., :bo« Brick Yard, Kort 

Kraalaeitalo, brickyard, (an Briek Yard, 

KraataEBtatei, 10». 
Krana, Otto, briok Yard, (am Brick Yard, 

Kraiu^), 114. 
KreJwBky, J»eph, brisk rard, (we Brick 

Tanl, Snjwiik>j, ](U. 
La boi^AiBoma— price of, 60. 
Boriin— price of. 71. 
BoltonTille— price of, 72. 
Graen Bay— price of, 92. 
taCittBe-briukyard— naniBsof, 167. 
La CrosM county -referred to, 1*J. 
La CroBse'riTsr— refamidto, 187. 
LacDntcloe clay>, (sea Clara- lacnstrli 

Cbnpter VII, eu-iai. 
Ladd-clnxkiflcatioiiorolByB by,l:(. 

refarred to, £1. 
Laahm.wminm, (sob Brick Yard, Laahm), 

IK). 
Lake dayg— «ec laeaBtrioe. 
Idke Uichignn-retnrred lo, S, SS, St. 
Lake Superior— Polxdam tJiale uear, m. 
Lake WiuDebjKO— ratarred to, 31. 
IdinilDatioD— of sCiS mad briek— Canea of, 

Lamoye, J. A.— rofcrrsd to, St. 
LaLcBKtar— brick yard, 'aea Brick Yard. 

Burrows, Vl'm.<, 170. 
Lani^ubers Brick Mfs. Co., (at Brick 

Yard, LaDgeuberg Brick, Mfg. Co ), 

Langeuberg, Qeorgo— rotarred to.Ill. 
Larson. Charles, (sea erick Yard, 3ba- 

nano) IZi, I2i. 
Laraon, Pel«r, (see Brick Yard, Larsou, 

Peter), I8S. 



Lathmp, W. H . -rofatred to, IIS. 

Le Farve-brick jatd, (see Briek Yard, 

Miller, V. V.,) ISS. 
Lemonwoir filTor-refarred lo, 168. 
Lesslo nod Soub, (Me Briok Yard, Lesaio 

Limeiitijiie- rofliJaal clay a from— compoai- 
CiDD of, 3. St. 
residual clByH from, 31. 
Limouite— olar-effectonoolorof, 8, 

ocoatrence of, 5. 8. 
LiDDolu Avenua Yurd, (See Briok Yard 

Lincoln Aveuue', lOH. 
Undaur-rr.farrcd to,S7. 
LoaaB-aloM the Wisconsin river. S8, 3B. 
clar— Pee Clay, loeas. 
depoaita -compel ed with roeidoal de- 
poaltB, Ul. 
rcrerred to, IK. 
extent of in Wiinonsin. 181 . 
toid, N. W,-qaoled, aKi, ££3, 231. 



Ijneland, E,. 



) Brick Yard, Elro»), 
Bee Briok Yard. BnU- 



. .,ltU. 191. 
Lyona. Beose and LyonB, teeo Brick Yard, 
CentrBl Wisoonsln Presaed BrickCo., 
191, 1H2. 
Lyons, T. P.-referred to, 191. 
UadiMin Brisk Yard— (Ma Briek Yard, 

Steptiena), IIS, 119. 
Madison— day— ehemtoal BDalyBisof, Itt. 

Magneelam- in ol ay— determination of, 

effect on sbrinkaee, 20. 
TitriflcatioD, ti. 
lagnatile - occarrlng in clar. 5* 
Mallo-n-ferrert to, SB. 
Uangfinei-e-cliamionlcoiDpotiitiuu of. 10. 
In ele J— date rmi nation of.£5S. 
effect on fusibility. 10. 

Duvi(rl£ca<i'>n.£j. 
lanitotvoc- brick—aonnal output, lOt. 
brickyards, na-ICfi, 

lanitowuc Clay Compaoy-briok yard. 
<Mie Brick Yard, Mnniuiwoo Clay Co.l.lOS 
day—dsiicrlpiioa of, 103, 10.1. 
ManufHC taring- brick-in W 1 1 oo d si u. 
methods of, t«-K. 
drain lile in IViucotieiD, methods of, tC- 






rard, (see Brick Yard, 



Central WIsi 
1*2. 
Marahfield— referred to 
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300 



HaiutoD—btielt yard, 

D>Tton Brick Co.), Ill), 171. 
HaTTllle-brick ytvl. see Brlok Tard, 

Saabo), 140. 
HeadowB. Willi am -n>fermd to. 1S3. 
Hedlord-briok yard, (aes Bricic laM, 



THE CLATS OF WISC0S8IS. 
<M« Brick Yard. 



MoQomooie-br 






I 1S». 



Uecomonie Hydrsnlio Pressad Biioli Co. 

— rsfBrrod to. MS. 
HeDomODie Hydraalic Pmaaed Briok Co., 

(see Brtek Ynrd, Ueaomonie Hydcanlio 

Preiaed Brlok Co.). 186-103. 
MBnomoQle-raferredto, 207, 211. 
Menill-brli k yards-namoH of. 19S. 109. 
llerrtllaa— brisk yard, leee Brick lard, 



olay-deuriptiiinof, 239, SID 
Herrlmae Briok Co., (ree Briok Taid. 

Herrimac), ISO. 
Herrlmao -oIaj of, i)g. 
Heyer. Aagnst, <sae Brick Yard, Hsycr, 

Anput), IBS. 
Heyer, Hermim, Isoe Briok Yard, Keyer, 

Haiman). Ilfl. IHl. 
Heytr, Uike-tB»e Driok Yard. Heyer. 

Hike). llS.iat. 
Uloa-cbsinicBl composition of, B. 

fltlsat on color of clay, S. 

fniibilityof, 3. 

oooarroucflor, in clay. E, 9. 
HichlgaD. Lake—eiteat of durios glsoial 

tlmei, 3, 3J. 3S. 
Hlchisaa— Interred to. IXt. 
Htllsr, PeWr. refBrrod t<i, IM (nee Bflck 

lark, B^y City), 133, ISl 
HUler. V. V. leee Uriok Yard, lliilnr), Mft 
HUltoVD-brick yard, (lee Brick Yard. 

Petenioa, Lud.l, 3)0. 
llUwaokee Brick Ciimpaiy, (H>e Brick 

Yard. HUwaokea Briok Co.). 1(». 
Uilwaakee-^rick— sallioic price, 110. 

brickyards— namea of, lOS-llO. 

clay— deeorlpUoD of, im, lOS, 107, 110. 
HlneratoKioal oompoaition— eee Composi- 

tloD, mlDsraloglcaL 
Hlnarals-common in clay-liat of, 10, U. 
Hlnins daya-methods of, 40, It. 
Hiuialni, Lewis, (aee Brick Yard, Ulnt- 

Bini), iTi. nn. 

Hinneapolli-rerarred to, 194. 
HlDiMtDU,— nferred to. IM, ZtJ. 
Klabieott brick yaid, (see Briok Yard, 

Uiabloott), m. 
UlsaUelppi BiTer^-loesB otay near, 30. 

referred to, 8, Ul, 1 1. ISt. 
HItchsU, J.,-referredto.202. 



yiiiDtt-olay. 4Me. 

for drain tile. SB. 

neceulty for thorocsh. 4& 

aee also Clayx. 
Moutnre— Id claya— metliod of detannln- 

isft, Z4B, Z17. 
tlonroa— brick yarda— aamea of, tSt. 

clay— descrlptloa of. 151. 
tlonroe County— referred to, ISO. 
Homy. Aitbur, referred to. 190. (aee Brick 

Yard, Uerrimic'. ISO. 
ilorris. C. a,— brick yard of. 70. Tl, (isa 

Briek Yard. Morris), 70, 71. 
MorrlMin Cnwk— referred to, SIB. 
Moaldia B— methods of, 18, <9. 

■and. nsa of, A7. M. 

[oDids-briok-Blas of, 4S. 

woodBD- use o(. IS. 
UnaUer, Cbsriea, and Sooa, Caee Brlok 

Yard. Unsller and SaaB>, 1(6. 

[nkwoDHso Rirer—referred to, 137, 

iDsksRo Lake, referred to. lin. 
NeenBh-brlck yard, (sea Brick Yard, Nee- 

lb), 110, 111. 
NelllsTille.-brlck yard, (aee Briek Yard, 
Scboeasard). XO, %1. 

refsried to, 239. 
Nelson, H. A.-Brick aad Tile Worka, 74-TS 

(eee Briok Yard, Nelson, U. A.). 
New London- brick yarda, namaa of, 111. 
New Rionmoad— brick yard, (sea Briok 

Yard, BrsTold), 201. 
Nieeen. UlcbBel-(see Brick Yard, Nl»- 

sen., 12S, 123. 
North Cape— briok yard, 'aae Brick Yard, 

North Cape Briok and Tils Utg. Co.), US, 

Northern Hydraallc Prasaed Brick Co.. re- 
ferred to. IBS, (see Briok Yard, MoDom- 
onie Mydraallo Pressed Brick Co.)- 

OakOeld -brick yard, (see Brick Yard, 

Oberdlnit. Nio)iolaB-(*ee Brick Yard, Obei^ 



dlQE 



, sn. 



Oconto Blre 
Odor-estimalm uf clay band on, 21. 
Okee-clay of. W. 
OlUoclaie— com position ot, 7. 
Orlain— of day, 1. 
of Kaolin of Uonn and St. Ctoli Connttea, 

as. 

of traniporled clay, I. 
Oraamental brick- (see BrickV 
Orthodaee— oompoaition of, 7. 
OrtOQ— olasalfloation of days by. IJ. 

Edward, Jr., referred to, 21, ». 
Oao»olB-br!ck yard, (see Brlok Yard, 

Bnglahart), 201. 
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P«Ilata— drriuK brick OD, U. 

dlB>d*aiitageB ot, tL 
Fur. Roiti-nttmd to, 138, (sm 

Tard, EdsertuD}. U8. 
Panlina Pottair Companr, referred 
PctIhk Brink, Ueuomouie, reCamd 

ow oT in WiMonalii, ;!43. 
Peppel, 8. T — ehenii£t,~Tefamd to 
Perrr, referred to, SIR. 

, Atier, (am Brick Yard, Pater- 
I, AtleyllK. 

I, (aw Brick Yard, Petersos, 
Carl). (FT.atl. 
PelersoD, C. I., (aee Brick Tard, Pstaraon, 

C. 1.;, 189. 
PaterHHi, J. P., [eee Briok Yard, Feteraon, 

/. P.), na, iiB. 

PeteceoD, Lnd, (aoe Brick Yard. Peterson, 

Ladi, 200. 
Peterson, Martin, (see Brick Yard, Patec- 

M«1,Uartiii),lS3. 
Feteraon, P. K.. (see Brick Yard, Peterson, 

P. K.). 210. 
Phillipx, I U.-referred to, IM. IBS. 
PhosphorouB- io oiay -dflterminBtioD of, 

2(B. M3, Ml. 
Pioka-nraof-in mining olajf, tl. 
Plaatloitr-deflaitlon of . 23. 
determiuatioD of. by Ceal, 23. 
•Sect ot kaolin on, Z3. 
of oiineralofrlca] composition on, 23. 
otaizeodirainson. 23. 
loss of Uirongh grindiniE, IS. 
of kaolin, S. 
protiable cause of. 25. 
tlieories of. 24, 25. 
Wheeler. <|not«d on, 211. 
PlattsTiile Brick Yard, (see Briok Yard, 

Qrindsll', 171, 172. 
Plack. J.W., (aeoHfiokYard, PInoltl, 1*4. 
Plum Cltr Briok Tard, (aaa Brick Yard, 

OberdinR-), 2tG, 
Plrmontta Brick Yard, (eee Brick Yard, 

KrausB), 114. 
Poicelain day, (aae Clays, poroelaln). 
Poroaitr— effBot of on burning, 30. 
of cIbt, ZD, 21. 

effect of size of grains on. 31. 
value ot determination of, 20, SI. 
Porta«e Brick Yards, descripUon of, U3, 



PoCedam sandstoDe, S, ft. 

Potsdam ahale. (see Btiale, Potadam). 

PraU-s Brick Yard.faee Briok Yard.Prahl), 

lil. 
Pratt, J.D.-refsrredlo.lBl. 
Pra-Cambri«n Schiita-kaolinlc, Chapter 

XII, 217-2M1 (SM achisU, kaolimo). 
PngBinit-elay, for drain lilB, W. 
Pub mlU-uae of-for mliing day, IS. 
Pulvarixer - Daa of, 16, 47. 
Pyrlto— effect of on color of olaj, 8. 

PyromBtsr— Eland ard—nao of— tor determ- 

iuinK foalbUity. li. 
Pyrometiic cones— meltiOK polnta of. It. 
Quartz-compoai don— chemical, of, 7. 

effect ou ahriakage, ZS. 

in day-ocearretics of, S, 7, ISO. ISl. 

ahaps of RrainF, 7. 
Quotient— rorractory— determination of. 



18, zas. 

Raabe, Henry, ( 



1S3. 
Port Waahington Brick Yards, . 

Post, Q. F. (see Brink Yard, Poat). 173. 
Potaaaium -affect of -on Titriffcation, ! 
In daj— determlaatiou of, 290, 281. 



11B. 



Iriok Yard. Baabs], 

Raclne-brick, characteristics of lie, 120. 

method of manufactnriag. IIS. 

brick jard, 118-120 (see Briok Yard). 

olaj -de script ion ot, 117. 
Hamaker, Jacob, (see Brick Yard, Sa- 

coaksr), 126. 
Hod Cedar HiTer-olaja of, 37. 
Redactor— of Jones— referred to. 2M. 
Beedebuni-brickrards— names of, 172. 
Beese- raferred to. 191. 
Refractory day— temperature offoilanot. 



BeUits, Hen 

209. 
ReBidnal cla. 



, (see Brick Yard, Hehliti), 
compared with transported 



, lit, 



kindsof- in Wiscocsiti, 30. 
of DrifUess Area, (see Clay). 

Boaume— of metliodB of mannfaatorlnir 
brick, 49. 
of clays, Wisconsin, 89. 
Rhode— referred to, 97. 
Rice Idke-briok yard, (see Biiok Yard. 
Bkilper), 20?. 
kaolin, noa plastic, description of, 2SS, 
233. 
Richland Centei— brink yard, (aee Brick 

Yard, UlDislni), 173, 
RiDgle— briok yard, (see Briok Yard, Clar 
' mbsrCo.),2:8,22>. 
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Blngle, John, (we Briok Taid, CUj Lun- 

borCo.>,228, 223. 
BlTsr Falls— briok— sell ioE price, 203. 
Blier FbIIb— brick laid, (aea Briali Yard, 

Bmith, 6«t). T). EOS. 
HiTOrsldo Brick Co., (sea Brick Tard, RIt 

ereida Brick Co 1 , 93. 
Blier ajBtems— effect of, ODCompositloDol 

Blier— Wolt - refnrred to, 37, IM. 
BobertsOD, Frank, (see Brlclc Yard. Rob- 

ertsoD). 20a 
Boek Riyei— oIbjb' ot- referred lo, SJ. 
Hoffets. John— briok j-ard, (aeo Briok Xard, 

RoSers, Jobc). 03. 
Rose, F.— referred to, S7. 
BoeenheiiDer, L— referred to, IM, (»ee 

Brick YArd, Buaenbeimer), lU. 
Batile— ohemlcal compositian of, t. 

oe«nrreDceu(. e, a. '1 

Ballsbnr;, R D.-referred to, 181. 
8tiiD[>line—oI ays— method of, 3KI. 
BwibDmBrichandlceCo., (eea Brick Tatd, 

Saabom Briok and Ico Co. 1. 1S3. 
Sanborn, F. L— referred to, 1S2. 
Band— calrareonn— danger from dm of for 
■nonldlun, ST. 

driftlesaarea— oceurronoeof, InolByl.lffi 

interetrHtiflcd with lacuntrlne clajs, 81. 

mlxins of. oitJ] 



.Tnoolde<l brie 



k.) 



of, 57,171. 



Sand— mooidiiw- cham cterl 

dryiOB-methodi of, 57, S8. 

effect of, onoolocof brick, ST. 

Hemi— occarrinc nitfa kaoUa. 2W. 

uses at, X. ST. 
Bandei— ■atomatlo— use of, BO. 
SandsU^na-PotsdHm, 3. 31, ISO. 
Barttent, N. M. -referred to, IM. 
Bchiots - knnlinio-fo-Tnation of, 217. 

pre-Cnmbrinn-Chapter Stt, 217-231. 

DBS of, for brick manufacture, 217. 

resulting from docompositioQ of grai 



yardB—namee of, 
rard, (see Briok 



SohlelsinBerTillB-brlok 

ISt. 
Sohndl BrotherB -brick 

Yard, Sclmell Brw.l, IM. 
ScboenEard, A. W —brick ;ard, (gee Brick 

Yard. Scboenirard), 200. 
Bohrartwsky- Andrew- Brick Yard, (aoe 

Briok Yard, Sohradwskyl, 101. 
Schramko Brothera, (see llriok Yard, Sch- 

ramke Bros.), 114. 
Schalls Brick Ysnl, Bearer Dnm, (see 

Brick Yard. Shultal. IfS. 
Sohaltz, J. H.. (see Brick Yard, Scbnltz, 

J. e.), 201. 
Scbulti, John W.— referred to, 113. 



SchratM. Sidlns briok yatd. Cm Brisk Yud. 

Sohaltl, J. H.). 2M. 
Scoteaceons vltrifloation, (see Titrillea- 



>e Kiln, 



wKUd, 



Sener— raforrwd to. 
Sewer pipe clay— Wii>onnsin— anitable for 
mannfaoture of, 2t3.Mt-uK, at la Wis- 
CODBln, 2t3. 
8b»ra Brick Yard, aee Brick Yard, Shall), 

». 
Shnle-Claclmiall, (see Shale, Hudson 
Rlmr). 
eliU' reaultins from decompneition of. 33. 
Cook Bud Brown Lime Co., descriptloa 

of, 21!. 21«. 
Eau Claire-description of, 230, HI. 
Fond >lu Lac— DoniilaB Co., ohemical 

Fronzel Briok Yard, deBCtlptioD of, tU. 

ZtS. 
HBlcyon~dn..iorlpUoa of. 218. It*. 
Hudson Riier- briok j ards nalng, til. 

Chapter XI, 21S-218. 

description of , 213, ill. 

eiteut in WiBooDBin, 31, 35. 

eKripIion of, 3Z, SS, 23S, 



2t:\ 

PotBdan 



□t, SI. 



in of, %. 



Sliale and clny -modified by slacking, a. 
Shales— distribatitin of— In WiBcoodln, 3£. 

Potsdam— in Wisconsin -Chapter XIT, 
£(», ill. 

lenultiog from deoom position of sranite, 

Shavano-briok yard, (see Brick Yard, 

Sbobnygan Brick and Tile Co. (Bee Briok 

Ynrd.SliebiiyKBo Briok and Tile Co.), 1S3. 
SbeboyRna- brick yards, desoriptiOD ot. 

Ki, 12.1. 
SliebnvKan Falls— (see Brick Yard, En- 

uaker), 129. 
Sheds- used for dryinft drain tile, M. 
ahiocton— olay-dewription of, m, 127, 

I2S. 
Shovels- use of— in mlaiuK clay,!!. 
ShrlnkaK6-bj baming, cause of. 25. O. 

deUrmination at, SI. 

importance "(, ^^. 

pointer maximum, 2fl, 28. 

by drjillB-oause of, 2», 2fl. 

eSoct of teitaro and composition on 
35, 38. 

effect ot oaioito on, 38. 
effect of maBOBsiom on, 28, 
of qUBTtl OD, 28. 
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Sldsilte— In clBj—efTect on Dotor, i. 

ooaarrenca of S, t. 
Stdewalk blockB-ElUiom BiioV ■ndlTile 

Works, IM. 
Blssl Stahon-rererred to, 223. 
Klles— la el&T— msthod of determloiug, 

249, 2W. 2M. 
BirnOH and Resaler (see Brick lud, Simon 

■nd SsBalei), 128. 
8iw— Btaodard-nf brick, S8. 
Bkseno, C. U.— raferrad to, IS. 
Bkll[Mi^<Bni Brick Yard, Skitpcr), 202. 
Blank lofc—cIafB and ahalea modified bjr 

IS, H. 
Slate- SM ahale. 
SmlUi. Q«ort«T.—(eiw Brick Yard, Smith 

George T.), 203. 
Smith, J. U— method of alkali fuiioa, b]i, 

2W, a». 

Slop brick—lBM Brick, slop). 

Soaking— of els f, 43, 18. 

Sodlnm— incdsy-detenntnationot, 2go,2ai. 

effect on TitriQcatiiD, 28. 
Soft mnd brisk -(ase Briok). 
Soldiere' Uroie Brick Yard— (Bse Brick 

Tard, PaUreon. Atley), IT*. 
Balatlona — ataodard — aaed In makiog- 

ebemlcal analyses nf e)a)>a, 2U,r2SS, 266. 
Somars. J. T,— (see Briok Yard, Homers)', 

I 118. 

Sparling. P. S.— refnTod tolTa, (aae Brick 

lards, Bparta Brick works). 
Sparta— brick fard, (aee Brisk Tard. Spar- 
ta Brick Works), 178. 
BpBclflo gniTitT— of clay, 17. 18, IB. 
Spencer brick rards, description of. 201, 2M>. 
Spragno Broth ars— referred to 139, ties 

brlokjard, Elkhom Brick and ;TUe 

Works). 
SprioKflald Brick i Tile Co., refened tO' 

13». 
Bpringfleld brick -BelllD« price, lie. 
Bpringfleld Brick Yard, (see Brick Yard, 

Spriagasld Brick and Tile Co.). 15B. 
SpriDgflsM clay -dsacriptioa of, 15S. 

SpriDg Green, brick rard. (see Brick TaH, 

Poatl, 173. 
St. Croiinranty, kaolin of, SS, 233. 
St- Croii Falls, brick— wU inn price, 201. 
brick yard, (see Brick Yard, Dombrook). 

203. 101. 
St. Louia Birer, referred to. Xi. 
St. Paul Brick and Tile Co . referred to. 233 
SUndard Brick Co., 'res Brick Yard. Stand 

ard Brick Co.), 110. 
Steam nhoyelB, oae of inminiot- clay, 41. 
Btegmsn, Uai, (see Brick Yard, StegmaD)> 



Stspbsns, Daild, brick yard, (see Brick 

Yard, Stephens], 148. 
Stevens Point, brick yard, (see Brick Yard) , 

LaaBenberg Brick Htg.Ca,} tX. 
referred to, 232. 
Stockbridgs Brick Yard, (see Brick Yard, 

(3ook « Browa Lime 13o.). 2IS. 
BtockbridfiH. referred to, 113, 114, 
Stoltenow, Charlas, brick yard, (see Brick 

Yard, Stoilenov), 201. 
Storm, Ferdinand, (see Brick lard, Storm), 

SI, ss. 

stream olays, tsee Clays, Stream.) 

Strew, J., brick yard, (see Brick Yard, 

Strew), 201. 
StargeoD Bay, brick yard, (see Brick Yard, 

SimonAKessler). ISj. 
Sulphur, in clays— dstermlnatioD of, SS2, 

2W. 
Saperior China Clay Co., description of, 

(see Kaolin. Superior China Clay Co.) 
Sweet, E. T., referied to, 63. 22G. 
Syme, Baldwin and Co., (see Brick Yard, 

(Jleowood), 189, 130. 
Tempering wlieel (see wlksel.) 
Temperature, range of— (or ci>aiplete Tltri- 

flcaUon, 2S, (see B^sion, Yicrifioation, 

Faslbiiity). 
Teitare and compoeitioD, effect of on 
ikase fay drying, -a, tS 



a. effaci 



bardnea; 



TberiauIC, J. B.. tefsned to, 1811. 

rsee Brick Yard, Thierauit), ISl. 
Tile, drHlD— Freosel, 21S. 

Qreen Bay, H3. 

(See Drain Tile.) 

Wisconsin, use of. 218 
Titanic acid- in ciaya-determlnatloa of 

2Si, »S. 
Titration-determlnation of ferric slide In 

clayefay. ZH, 2dl. 
Tomahawk Brick Yard, <iee Brisk Yard, 

Tomahawk). 20J. 
Towne, L. II .- referred to, 133. 
TrninWBy-brick-sellins price, 207. 

brickyard, (eee brick Yard, EastTram- 



I, an. 



Tmber, Benj; 

ber). lis. 
Truman, Mrs. H.-r 
Underh 01— referred 



impared with residaal 
aa Clay, transported). 



(BOS Brick Yard, Tru- 
irred to, 113, 
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Bricit tard. (see Brloli Sard, 



Culoo Oro 

Nieaen; 
Up draft kUa, 
Tan Laanan, John, (see Bdok lard, Tan 

Laauau. JohnI, W, H. 
Vata-UMof, for mixing oiaj, U. «. 
Vlroqna Brink Yard, Csea BKolc yard, Foe- 

ter). m. 
VitrlQutlon and rasion-effect o( 

■ition OD, £7. 28. 
TitilflcaCioD— complete. 26, TI. 

range oF temperati 

effect of alnmina oa, 2a, 






I, 27. 

■tages of, ST. 
VlUifled brlclt. (see Hrick). 
Tolgbt. WitliaiD, (Bee Brialt Yard, Bolton- 

Title), 12. 
Wade, J, iaae Brick Tatd, Elroy), IM. 
Waertul, Franz— brick jrard, (see Brink 

Tatd, Waerfal), lOL 
WasoDs— nae of— In miaiug dar. 40. 
Watar-n«a of -in miolnji olay, 11. 
Watertown— brick rarde, l!j7, US. 

retecredto, 1<4. 
Waauaca— brick ^ard, (sea Brlok Yard, 



:k, dim 



la of. St. 



manufaetnring, 



kinds of, 58, i 
methods of n 

<0-W. 

oraaioeDtal, oae of. ZI2. 
paviog, nse ot, ZU, 
qnatit; or, US. 
olays—eiamination ot, ia field, 
■M. 
lahoratorr, SU, ZUI. 
fatars deielopmeut ot, IS. 
glaoial-dlatrlhntioQ of, H, 

m. 

laoustrine— depoaiti of, Z, 
38. 

3S, 60. 
marine— depoalta of, 31, 3S. 
method ot examinatioD,W. 

o( miztn^r, 14-40. 
poroolain— ocoarreaoB of is, 

244 
raaldual- from Braiilte,3}.in. 

Btroam^dlstribDtion or, XI. 
saitableror mannfactan of 



drain tila-metl 
kaolin—occcnri 



briok yards— DRmes of, SO. 
referred to, 227. 
ffanwautosB— briak yards. 105, 110. 
day— deecrlptlon ot, 1(H, 106, 107. 1 



>noe of, 4, tt. 

WlMoasin Bed Pressed Brick Co.— refsned 
, m, 2X, 207, (t>as Brick Yard, Wiscoo- 
1 Red Pressed Briok Co), lU, lU. 
Wiaoons in— referred to. IM, 237. 
Wiseongln rivei— loess at, 38. 
reterred to, 37, IW, ISO, ZU. 
Wisconsin-sever pipe, Da» of in, 213, 
Bhale-Cincianati-deposita of. 34,».^ 



214. 



Weight— ot olay- 
20. 



a slacking, 23. 
ine, 39. 
nethods otdetei 



ining 



latlon ot, 19, 20. 
Wet pan— UBS ot for miiing clay, 4B. 
Wheel barrows— use of in mining day. 41. 
Wheeler, classification ot days by, 13, 13. 

quoted nn fusibility, U. 
on plsstiolti, 2S. 

referred to, 24. 
Wheel— tamperlng-Dse ot tor mixing alay, 

4S, 18. 
Whittlesey-brickyard, (see Brick Yard, 

Langenberg).211. 
Wind— daya formed by, SS. 3S. 
Windlngdmm— use of In miniogday, 40. 
Wind Lake Briok and TilaCo.,(see BricI 

Yard, Wind Lake Brlok and TlleCo.), 

US, US. 



referred to, 37. 



and Son, (see B 



Wolf Hi vat— days of-i 

referred (o, 128. 
Wonewoo— iHick yard, (sea Brick lard, 

Truber), 175. 
Wooden moulds, (see Moulds, woodsn},'. 
Wood-prioa ot, at Algoma, 81. 

AppletoD. 87. 
York Brick Co , (see Brick Yard, York 
Brick Co.), 191. 
lerrenner, Frederick and Son, (sse Brisk 
lard, Zerrenner). HI. 
ZImbal. Augost and Son, (see Brlok Yaid, 

Zimbal and Bon], 124. 
!:immermann and Co., (See Brisk Tsid, 

ZlmmermannandCo.). 188, 
Inrblde Brick Ufg.Co., (see Brick fari, 
Znrhlde Brick Utg, Co.), 121. 
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